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THE MUSICAL’ TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


No. 942.—Vol. 62 
Registered at the General Post 
_ Office for C anadian Postage 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: Hts Masesty Tue KING. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1921—1922.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF Goop QuaLity, and should be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


As the Academy is still quite full, Students wishing to join in 
September are advised to have their names added to the waiting list 
at once 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 19th. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on or about September 15th. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
rejuirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 

Scholarships in the following subjects will be competed for in 
September: Pianoforte., Violin, Violoncello, Organ, Singing, and 
Composition. Last day for entry, August 29. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ Initiative, Southkens, London." “i160, Western." 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir Hucu Atten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary: GeorGe A. Macmituan, Esq., D. Litt. 


Intending Students who wish to enter the College in the Christmas 
Term, 1921, are asked to send ia their forms as soon as possible. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASS have 
| a arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 

ouncil. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Comp s and E ive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 








GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF Lonpon. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL eco eco ee LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
per term, egy ~ principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 

Sight-Singing, and 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 





Telephone : Cent. 4459. 
Telegrams : Euphonium Fleet, London. 


AUGUST 1 1921 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
A unual ener ant on an’ 7s. 6d. 


THE “ASSOCIATED BOARD | 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince of WatEs, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syttrasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1921. 

“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
November, March- April, and June- July. Entries for the October- 
November Examinations close Wed y, October 12th, 1921. 

i Written papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 

School "’) can b d on app Price ts. per annual set, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B (for 1921 or for 1622), Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Telegrams : ** Associa, London." 











The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are: 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. /. 8. Back. (Novello & Co., 
Bo-k 10, p. 214; Augener & Co., p. 382; Peters, Vol. 1.) 

Choral Prelude on “ Darwell’s 148th,"’ No. 2 of Three Choral 
Preludes. //. -. Darke. (Novello & Co.) 

—— and Angel's Farewell (Gerontius). Elgar. Arranged 
by 4. 4. Brewer (this arrangement only). (Novelis o & Co.) 

a to selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the 
January, 1922, A.R.C.O. Examination, differ from those set for July, 
1921. 

Regulations may be had on application. 

List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 
application. 

Books of Examination Papers may be obtained by members only. 
Vol. 1., 1881-96, price 6s.; Vol. II., 1897-1906, price 8s. 3d. 
(including postage). 

The College is closed during August. 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary 

Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: HER Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apo-PH Bropsky. 





Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
Opera Class—Miss Maris Brena. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 


and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





H. SAXE WYNDHAY, Secretary. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Ecoar, O.M., 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., 





Visitor... bee 
Director ... 


Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
D. Mus. (Ed.). 


SESSION 1920-1921. 


December 18); WINTER TERM (January 
SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


19 to April 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOuNDED 1892. 


AvBert J. Cross, A.R.A.M,. 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestrai Class. Intermediate and Elementary String | 


Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and Opera. 


Single Subjects taught. 


Principal - 


Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


AN APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING THE HANDS OF ALL 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pitcuer, Mus. Bac. 





( apy fa mua fest 0 t t/ 
Esq., 


HARDING, 


H. A Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O 
d Sec. The Royal College of Organists 
une, 1921 
The Techniqner' is undoubtedly a very valuable apparatus 
I am able to state that when intelligently used, it increases the 
flexibility and suppleness of the fingers and wrists 
cordially recommend it to pianists and organists 
“H. A. Harprnc 
Send for full particulars and testimonials 
“Hand Development,"’ 7d Set of 15 photos, 4s. 
B. Cooper, Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1 


THE IDEAL METHOD 


MEMORY TRAIN YING FOR 
MUSICIANS. | 


A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND| 


STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEMORY, TIIE| 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


“*T could not play one piece from Memory. 
play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Now I can 





Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 





MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 


Lyrics Set To Music, Metopres Harmonizep, Music TRANSPOSED | 

anp Coprep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. Preparep ror Pustica- 

TIon By A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
Written To Sones. 

For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 

Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to | 
9); | 


| covering the whole range of Voice Production. 
| . 

| concise, and easy to follow. 
| Students alike. 


| Madame 


Mr. 


unpublished music with suitable words 


| LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.:. 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION : 
| | De. Horton Sngetem, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal 
G. gana Howes, Esq., Director of Examinations 
(Staff of Fifty-eight Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


| EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom in 
| DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 8. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 
| Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

= HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 

(A L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus. 
| L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
| either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application, 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 
In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
| trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 
For full information apply, 


and Fellowship 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Supertonic, Reg. London.'"' Telephone: Central 3870 


Telegrams: “ 





VOICE TRAINING. 


A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDEN 
| LESSONS (under the name of the ‘‘ Simplex ” 


.CE 
System), ‘ 
Interesting, 
Invaluable to Teachers and 





APPRECIATIONS. 
“I consider the ‘Simplex’ 
sound."* 


| Dame Clara Butt: 
Training ver 

Edna Thornton: “ Excellent and most helpful. 

recommend the Simplex ' System."’ 

Ben Davi. “The ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex ' System 

of Voice Training are most excellent, and 1 certainly think that 

all who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 

benefit thereby."’ 

Mr. Norman Allin: ** The * Simplex’ Sy stem is undoubtedly novel, 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound.’ 


System of Voice 





I can 


For Full Particulars, address : 
c/o ForsytH Bros., 


Me. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of “ Vocalism,"’ ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,"’ * Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'’ Now Published: ‘* Vocal Techniyue 
How it feels to Singt"’ 
3s. 6@peach. Postage: 1 book, 9d.; 2 or 3, 1s.; Set of 4, 1s. 3d. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""—** Lancelot, 





| inthe Referee. 


** One of the sanest of sane expositions."'"—Musical Courier, N.V 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches.''—Gent/ewoman. 


“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.""—Zastern 


Morning News. ‘ 


“* Do not hesitate to commend.'"'—G/asgow Herald. 
“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 


| has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 


| teachers. "'—Aberdeen Free Press. 
* Common-sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western , News. 

** T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
Breare."'—"* Counterpoint,’ ‘in the Newcastle Journal. 

Address : *Heratp” Burtpinas, Hanrocate. 





‘THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORIS’ TERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrtetp Crescent, PappincTon, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys ~ Chorus LA supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES. 


MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

Will Composers accustomed to writing HYMN TUNES suitable 
for Sunday School Anniversaries, &c., please send specimens of their 
State terms for purchas« 
Sunny Bank,"’ Radcliffe, Lancs. Earliest 
addressed envelopes for return of MSS 








&c., to Ewin Pickstone, ** 
possible. Kindly enclose 
not accepted 
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POSTAL 


TRAINING IN 


MUSIC. 





COMPLETE AND INDIVIDUAL PREPARATION FOR L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Mus. Bac., 
Mus. Doc., AND ALL DIPLOMAS OF T.C.L. AND R.C.O. 


NUMEROUS SUCCESSES IN THESE EXAMINATIONS. 


THIS MONTH'S SPECIAL COURSES. 


Revision Lessons. 


Durham Mus. Bac. Revision Lessons for “ First’? and 


(1) L.R.A.M. Paper Work for September. 
(2) 


“ Final.” 


‘These lessons are designed to give a grip of all vital points essential to success. 





PRACTICAL WORK. 


Dr. SpRANKLING will give Consultation Lessons in Practical 


Work (by arrangement) in 


London, 


Newport, Bath, and 


Bristol during the fortnight preceding the Examinations. 


DR. NORMAN 


SPRANKLING. 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 
Tutor in Music to U.C.C., Cambridge; Examiner in Music to College of Preceptors, London. 


48, LINDEN ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


Telephone ; 
Bristol 303%. 





WALLASEY WAR MEMORIAL, 
Extension of Victoria Central Hospital. 


WALLASEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
TOWER, NEW BRIGHTON, 
On Tuesday & Wednesday, 11th & 12th October, 1921. 


COMPETITIONS FOR CILOIRS— 
Mixed-Voices, Male-Voices, Church and Chapel, Lailies’, 
Children’s (Elementary Schools and Open). 
(JUARTETS— Mixed-Voices and Male-Voices. 
SOLOs— 

Soprano or Mezzo, Contralto, Tenor, Bass or Baritone. 
Girls, and Boys, under 16, 

PLIANOFORTE PLAYING—Boys or Girls, under 16. 
Violin PLAYING—Boys or Girls, uncer 18, 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT—Strictly Amateur. 
ELocuTion—Boys or Girls, under 18. 
Valuable Silver Trophies and Cash Prizes. 
ADJUDICATORS: 

WicLiam Wooptnc STarMeR, Esq., F.R.A.M., Tunbridge Wells. 
CarapoG Roverts, Esq., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
L.R.A.M., Adjudicator of Royal National Eisteddfod ef Wales, 
1912, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1921. 

For Elocution: Witson Nicnorson, Esq., St. Helens. 


Syllabus (post free), 6d., from the Hon. Secretary, 
Cuas. E, CowLey, 
44, Canterbury Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
Will any Firm undertake the publication of a Set of Six Songs to 
Lyrical Poems by Goethe? By a new composer. Address, ~ Seats 
6, Lancaster Road, $.W.19 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BLACKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
OCTOBER 18th to 22nd, 1921. 
WINTER GARDENS. 


Soo, Durr, QUARTET, CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL, AND 
ScHoot CHOIR COMPETITIONS. 


SYLLABUS NOW READY. 
Yost free, Od. (three 2d. stamps), from 
G. W. STANSFIELD, 
Empress Buildings, 91, Church Street, Blackpool. 


MR. CHARLES TREE 


is now booking for next season his LECTURE-RECITALS 
HOW TO SING with ease FOR FORTY YEARS or more 
Already booked: London (3), Glasgow, Newcastle, Worthing, 
Todmorden, Dunstable, Warrington, Margate, Coventry, Ilford, 
Stirling, and many dates pencilled 
Mr. Tree has been invited to give twenty lectures in and around 
New York 
This American inquiry shows the interest that is arising in the 
matter of Aase in Singing and the Long Lise of the lolce. 
** How to acquire ease of voice-production,’’ by Charles Tree 
(5s. 2d. post free.) (If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 
Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W.5 


L.R.A.M. 


Coaching by Specialists for the Practical Examination (all subjects), 
and also in the Harmony, Form, and Art of Teaching Papers 
Special Class for Aural Tests. Apply, Registrar, 
METROPOLITAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
72-74. High Street, Marylebone, W.1 





Concerts, &c. : 
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How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the | 


greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 


to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in | 


order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 


of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree | 


of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 


Sir Frepericx Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomMsspury SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Principal : 
ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.). 


M. 


— . Successes 60 
MATRIC. 
July, ig21- - 5 


“Lam pleased to say that I was successful at 
Durham last week 

“ The result is especially gratifying in view of 
the fact that I had oNLy Four wontus in which 
to work through the Matric. Course. 

“| wish to thank you for preparing me so well 
my work was always corrected excellently and in 
a broad-minded way, and the Course of Lessons 
itself was designed in a way to give one a FIRM 

RIP OF THE VITAL POINTS necessary for success 


Entries 3 
Successes 2 


A.R.C.O. - Jan., 1921 - 


Entries 2 
Successes 2 


A.R.C.M. - Apr., 1921 - 


MUS. BAC, | Tuition untit Success | £20 


Guarantee Courses. All Exams. Easy Instalments. 


201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 


ROYAL CARL ROSA SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Directors: Mrs. Cart Rosa and ALrrep Van Noorven, Es 
Principal: ArtHUR FaGse. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF TRAINING 
IN 
GRAND OPERA 
AND ALL BRANCHES OF MUSICAL ART 
DANCING, ENSEMBLE, CORRECT ARTICULAT!O’ 
Dramatic Work, FENCING, LANGUAGES, Erc. 
By Experienced Artists and Professors, at 


17, PUTNEY HILL, S.W.15. 





For Prospectus, Inclusive Fees, and full particulars, apply, 
The SECRETARY, The Royal Carl Rosa School of Opera 
Telephone: Putney 573. 17, Putney Hill, S.W 


MR. JACQUES E. HOPKINS 
GRAND PRIZE WINNER OF SINGING OF THI 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. 





/igare.—* An interpretation profoundly musical." 
Commedia.—" Sang with a charm, a musical quality, an assur 
unique.” 
a Liberté.—** Who phrases with a taste and an exquisite delicate 
ness."’ 
Excelsior.—** Voice and art that places him well above 
comrades." 


Paris /ournal.—* An artist of remarkable style." 
La Petit Journal.—** Showed remarkable qualities." 
La Coulisse.—* A sure taste and a musical quality undisputabl 
Le Monde Musical.—* The artist the most complete—a char 
listen to his beautiful phrasing." 
Le Monde lilustré.—Showed perfect taste—style very pure d 
noble." 
La Ménéstrel.—The most interesting—the :nost gifted."’ { 
Feuilleton du Journal des Débats.—** Conducts his voice with a 
quality of style and tone remarkable.’ 4 
Lessons given in 
VOICE-PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Write terms and audition 
160, Wymering Mansions, Maida Vale, W.c. 


EXCELLENT CONNECTION 
(SINGING AND PIANOFORTE), 
FOR SALE, 


In beautiful Seaside Town, North-West of England. 





Very splendid opportunities for energetic and well-qualified 


man. 
Parish Church Appointment, £100 per annum. 
Total income, £1,100 to £1,200, a 


Inquiries should be sent to * Stephens,’ co Novello & Co., Lid 
160, Wardour Street, London, W.1., before August 15th, 1921. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
St. George's Hall, Liverpoc! 
oth April, 1921. 

‘The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-fe«t 
eight-feet, or both combined, "OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivan 
astonished me. 

“| was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 
touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsi.« 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable." 

HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O 





Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References ‘0 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 4 


M E MO RY —MiIss LILIAS MACKINNON 

i + undertakes to develop Perfect Memory 
for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for 
£3 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 


ITHOGRAPHING and DUPLICATING. Send 
— MS.and stamp for estimate, Ibbotson & Co., 25, York Street 
Wakefield. 


T°? BE SOLD, the old-established BUSINESS ot 

a PIANOFORTE DEALER and TUNER, together with a Sho; 
and Dwelling-house, Nos. 47 and 48, High Street, Banbury, with 
vacant possession. Apply to W. E. Wood, 21, Marlborough Koad 
Banbury. 








XUM 
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OPERA 


EN, Es 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
NG Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


T A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
rion, 15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel.: Hampstead 5797. 


Er — 
— XTNT ro 
ALBERT DOWNING 
(CANADIAN TENOR). 

Ss Toronto Oratorio Society, ‘* Elijah,’’ 1920. 
ly, s Toronto Masonic Chorus,, 1921. 
Winnipeg Choral Society, ** Elijah "' and “* Hiawatha,"’ 1921. 
S.W Will arrive in England October, and will be available for engagements 
in Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals, &c. 








en For open dates, address, The Milgrom Concert Direction, Regent 
IN S Street, \V.; or c/o Redpath Lyceum Association, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
U.S.A | 
iF 








MILLARD J HOMPSON 


Principal Tenor, St. George's, Southwark, 
delicate 32, Selwyn Avenue, Highams Park, E.4. 


bore i ~ OSWALD PEPPERCORN 


(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. 
Audition and Advice free. 


_ y For appointment, write to, c/o ‘* Studios,"’ 60, Berners Street, W.1. 











are and ‘ - (CAPTAIN) 2 ci 
LEWIS STAINTON 
ee ( (BASS). 
: Oratorios, Etc. 
; The Cloisters, Telegrams: 


Windsor Castle. Stainton, Cloisters, Windsor 


HERBERT TRACEY 


(BASS). 
V §, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton Square, E.5. 'Phon®: Gerrard 7253, 


MR. ALBERT GARCIA 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING 











ind, Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals. 


Address: 59, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 
Telephone : Hampstead 4597. 


( MRS. J. R. MAITLAND, 








» Lid., PIANIST, A. R.M.C.M. 
AssociaTE Maprip CONSERVATO!RKE OF Music. 
— Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, &c. 
Busoni Method. 
pler Lessons in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at 
Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and 
sa Lusitania,"’ Curzon Avenue, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
ool THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 





-feet, 
ance, MR. R. J. PITCHER 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O 
A.R.C.M., (Double Dip.), L. R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 
COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— 
0 Courses of “* Singing Papers,"' “* Form and Teaching," ‘* Touch," 
and “* Accompaniment"; also ‘* The Art of Teaching." 
Ovec 500 Successes at Exams. 

* Recitative and its Rendering,'’1/6. “* The Singer's Vade Mecum," 6d. 

es to Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.¥8. 


n that 
nsive 





‘ Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NovELtLO FOR THirTy-Six YEARS. 


— « COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


[ON REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
easy H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"" Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
‘for e*« The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 


= along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Frepericx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp ExGar, 





og O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davis, Mus. Doc. 

= PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. | 
we COURSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL 
vith EFFictency. 

ad Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 
“ The Faith House,'’ 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
. London, and Durhani Universities, 

.C.M., F.R.C.O, 


(1916), and L.R.A. M. (1920), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. 

| Prizes, ‘‘ Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to 

| the number of eight hundred and eighty-seven. Dr. Allison is willing to 

| teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition 
| by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 
| Singing, Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 
i L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ** Compend of Musical Knowledge,"’ 
Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post 
| for T.C.L. and R.C.O, General Knowledge, and Essay Course with 
Models. 44 Successes in One Year. 
Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods. 
HazeL_pENE, TEWKESBURY. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
ix.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-21 ... 171 Correspondence Pupils successful 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-21 ... 4) o . 7 











Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.RA.M.. A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytx Bros., Di te, M 








In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


(1.) The ‘ Mus. Bac."’ Degree 

(2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.CO. 1 Paper Work 

(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 

(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 





(Address as above. ) 


-R.A.M., A. R. C.M. SPECIAL “COACHING: by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 








M x }. DD. B ANDS, Mus. Bac. (Dublin), gives 

Lessons, by post, in Seseee and other Theoretical Subjects, 
and prepares for Examinations. Terms very moderate. 18, Chanters 
Road, Bideford. 


- CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
| R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. aed 90 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

| I INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘* Teaching,'’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11 


R. A. G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
Cver 100 Successes at Durham. The Durdans, Reigate. 


D®; F. J. KARN (Mus. Rae. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Hararény and other 
| Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical yo 
| Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates pre 
| Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

__ Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 














D® _KNOW LES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 

specialises i in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 
of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton, Lancs, 








ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., will resume her 
Private Lessons in Singing in September. Studio, 32, 
Wigmore Street, W.1 


M's F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony. 
“Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons(oral or bycorrespondence) Pupils 
| received 7 visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


DE H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- ave years’ experience in Private 
| Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 0f Dr. Middleton's 
| Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Omen R.A.M.,R.C.M., ard 
'R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 
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D®: TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence | Cavace ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 

inall Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. Diploma and | Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built, 

Degree work. *Manuscriptsrevised. Accompaniments written, &c., &c. | Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 

Terms moderate. Portland Place, Lancaster. times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
eceeeSaeeties aieeennamanaaS | Works, Manchester, S.W. 


R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING | Roan FOR SALE 
+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. | ( “cess rye a ie 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: “* Your Course is excellent, and Stops, and usual Couplers. Tenders invited. The instrument 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F." | ©4" be inspected and heard. Apply, The Churchwardens, Wem, Salop 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), | J EF A -_ . Ny 
on, Radkacw Aeonen Doalndben PIANO PEDAL-BOARD Al TACHMENT, 
ouemmeees aon by Norman & Beard, Patent Pneumatic Action, in exc: !lent 
| condition. Valued at £10. For particulars, H. Abbott, 23, Castle 


F.R.C.O. AND A.R.C.O. PAPER WORK. Street, Thetford. 


OR SALE.—Norman & Beard Pneumatic Pedal 
URSE of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for | Attachment for Piano. C. of O. Scale, CCC to G, radiating and 
a OQ. and A.R.C.O. Examinations will shortly | concave. New, and stool. Price £19, including case and carriage. 





~Two- Manuals, 21 Speaking 








A SPECIAL CO 


r 
the JANUARY F 

















commence The chief reason why this system of tuition is so| * B. C.," c/o Novello & Co., I td., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
successful is that pupils are taught how to work. Experience has - ¥ = ._ ces 
proved that a large number of candidates fail because they do not OR SALE.— Study Books and Classical Music, 
reach a high enough standard in their work. suitable for students preparing for the Trinity Colleve Examina- 
Now in these Lessons a series of clear and definite rules and | tions. All in good condition. What offers? Apply, W. Potter, 
principles is given, enforced and illustrated by musical examples, | Thurnham School, near Lancaster 
which go to the ve vot of th ; 7 ‘Se cre 
: " gy otha dy re - -" ] ARITONES and BASSES should buy Song, 
ver } s instruct “ oO > 1sicé punters . a “ " ~ * 
” y pup ;. it ru ed | w tc write usica ntert} -_ THE SILENT L AND" (Oakley). Compass A to D 
Numerous examples are given which clearly show that it is quite Salen ce Weck & Co H , Ss t Wo. 
possible to produce «ood music (from a harmonic and melodic point | TCE 25. Weekes & Vo... anoves arent. Wt. — 
f view), even under the many restrictions and limitations imposed ULL F-: rT o| FIVE Madrigal for Male 
by the laws of Counterpoint ibid 7 Se; 
mations oo : ; : Quartet, by Arthur Mangelsdorff. Price 4d. Novello & Co., Ltd., 
Special attention given to the new F.R.C.O. test~ Modern Counter- | 160, Wardour Street, London, and from Arthur Ellarshaw, 497, 
pone | Coventry Road, Birmingham. 





The whole aim of this method is to teach the principles which 


nder lie all highly artistic music, and also the application of these ) y r = ~ 
principles to examination work, so that a pupil who is thus equipped | () M A N \ | | }: | 
is enabled not only to pass Ge 'F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. examinaticn, as XN 4 4 4 4 ~“ 


the case may be, but also to develop to the utmost the musical ability 
a aicileetienteanee A SUITE OF EASY PIECES 
Dr. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O., FOR THE 
‘Tracer,’ Warwick Roap, CLirtonv!LLe, MARGATE PIANOFORTE 

\ US. b., working for Mus. D., wishes to corre- 
+ spond with equally advanced student -lady or gentleman— with ” 
a view to exchanging work for MUTUAL CORRECTION No fees ‘-RNECT ay a y 
Kitson principles Address, “ Advanced Student,’' co Novello & E R N EST N EW I ON - 
Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 
\ TANTED a SOLO BOY for Choir School in Price, Three Shillings. 

the country. Board, lodging, and education free. Evelyn 


Countess of Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham 





’ : - - > : oo oP ere London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 

\[ NOR CANON.—VACANCY for a VICAR- science ; a 

a CHORAL at York Minster. Graduate. Priest. Thorough 

musician Applications, with references, to the Chapter Clerk, 

Minster Gates, York —_—_—_—_ 
‘TOKE NEWINGTON PARISH CHURCH.— ~RREN : 

. TENOR WANTED. £20. Apply, by letter, Norman Collie, = Ik R i N A I ) I 
Queen I lizabeth s Walk, N.1 axp 


\ JANTED, the Name and Address of a Sc hool or ~ 
“ / / 
College where a boy 124 years old, possessing a pronounced A U B Z \ D Ek 


Just PUBLISHEI 











ift of music, could obtain a thorongh training in music (principally 

pianoforte plaving), and, at the same time, receive a g 0d general 
education. Please send particulars as to fees, &c., to “ F.,"" c/o SMALL ORCHESTRA 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1 


CCOMPANIST DESIRES ENGAGEMENTS, 
4 Concerts, Practices, or Choral Society. *“ M. C.,'' c/o Novello HAROLD RAWLINSON. 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 

RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED ARRANGEMENTS FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


for George Street Congregational Church. Croydon. Write, 


FOR 





COMPOSED PY 





stating age, experience, and salary required to “S.,"’ 2. Ashburton ; wy = 
Road, Croydon Price, Two Shillings and Threepence each. 
SSISTANT-ORGANIST WANTED. Three- 4 
4 manual organ, electric blowing. Exceptional opportunity for London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 
dy of plainchant accompaniment. Also all v ices wanted Vest 





I ndon. Godfrey Sceats’ 18, Ballina Street, S.E.2 ara 
SSISTANT-ORGANIST for inner S. London 
4 Church. Plain services. Three-manual electric organ. Write W y 
* Organist,” 42 _Dawnay R ad, S.W.18 \V I ] DE RN ESS / \ 
; , ras " 4 s 4 “ ~ é 


( a ANIST London Church), can DEPUTISE, ‘ a ae 
ndon or Country, from 18th August-September. ** Organist, TIIREE SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
Stobart Mansions, Camberwell, S.E.5 


TANTED., use of ORGAN for twe three hour RE pore a 
\ ; ae 7 . eo or hcmueibihate, Waleetend. te. DOROTHY BEVAN PARRY 


t Ss. W $74, Hornsey Road, N.1G 





Just PUBLISHED. 





THE WORDs BY 


THE MUSIC BY 


Fok SALE.—Small Pipe ORGAN, by Gray & HERBERT E. CRIMP. 


Davisor I r Stops, Pedals. Full particulars on application 





to Rev. A. A. Kerridge The Vicarage, Scarrington, Aslockton, Notts 


ORGAN 1S (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 





Price THree SHILLINGS. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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= . . ; i : 
\. E. MILGROM’S| VALSE LYRIQUE 
(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 
CONCERT DIRECTION ARRANGED FOR 
| PIANOFORTE SOLO 
RECITALS CONCERTS FROM THE SONG. 


ORATORIOS, | PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Arranged and managed under the personal direction of | Price Two SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE. 


| ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
~ , < 
A. E. M ] LGRO M | String Parts 
Wind Parts , 
Harp (or Pianoforte)... 


ars o & 


“wn & 


Orer 400 Vocalists and Instrumentatists on books. | London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. 





WILLIAM BAINES’ 

FOUR SKETCHES FOR PIANO. 
Tue CHIMEs, 

ONLY A FEW WOODEN SOLDIERS. 


Mr. MILGROM CAN ARRANGE 
The Entire Programme for Week-Ends 
AT ANY } 


DREAMING. 
LittLe Imps. 


COUNTRY PLACE OR SEASIDE RESORT. 


- wv KR & 


° ric re ac 
For terms, please write Price, 2s. net each. 


A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, Played by FREDERIC DAWSON, Ese. 


| 
| 
324, Regent Street, W.1 (near (Queen’s Tall). } 
} 


Phone: MAYFAIR 4123. 


BANKS & SON, Music PustisnHers, YORK. 








FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 


“THE ORGAN’ 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ITS MAKERS, ITS PLAYERS, AND ITS LOVERS. 
Price Two Shillings (post free 2s. 3¢7.). Annual Subscription, Nine Shillings (post free). 
TO BE ISSUED IN JULY, OCTOBER, JANUARY, APRIL. 
CONTENTS: No. 1. 
FRONTISPIECE: MAN PLAYING THE ORGAN AN INTERESTING SURVIVAL: St. Katharire 


\fter an Engraving by Israhel van Meckenen Coleman 
(1459-1509) Andrew Freeman (1 plate) 
THE ORGANS AND ORGANISTS OF ST. THE ORGAN IN SEVILLE CATHEDRAL 
MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS Ernest E. Adcock 
\ndrew Freeman (3 plates) SPECIFICATIONS: 
POSITION OF THE CHURCH ORGAN Harrow School Chapel 


Westminster Cathedral 


Ernest E. Adcock \ 
Crystal Palace 


ORGANS IN CINEMAS _ — . -_ 
RGANS IN CINEMAS ECHOES FROM THE PAST: 

Malcolm Hallowes aes s ; 

pice Pe an Organ Claviers—E, J. Hopkins 
COUPERIN’S ORGAN Karly Organs in Ely Cathedral—W. E. Dickson 

A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. Organ Arrangements—W. T. Best 


The type used will be fairly large and easily readable, the size of page to-in. by 7}-in., and the 
margin and pagination so arranged that the separate issues can be bound to make a comfortable 
volume with title and index. 


Published at the O.fice of “MUSICAL OPINION,” 13, Chichester Rents, W.C.2. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 


Chairman of Board : 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


MICHAELMAS TERM begins 


The College provides INSTRUCTION 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 


pe , tor 


4 Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
has been approved by the Council. 


The Orcuestrat, CHorar, the Operatic, and CuamMBer Music 


CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not | 


College students for other subjects 


of Music, Harmony, 


Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory 
and the Art of 


Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence 


There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value 4100 per annum; also 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 


Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


SONGS 


CHINESE BY 


FIVE NEW 
WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE 
E. POWYS MATHERS. 


THE EMPEROR. G minor (C to E flat) and 


A minor. 

THE RED LOTUS. A minor, 
F sharp), and D minor. 
THE PALACE. E flat, 

and G. 
SACH FLOWER. 
soe A minor. 
THE GARDEN OF BAMBOOS. 
A minor (D to E), and C minor. 


B minor (C to 


IN F (C to F sharp), 


THE G minor (D flat to E) 
G minor, 


Price 2s. net each, 


The words have a life and charm that is genuioely fresh as well as 
exotic Prof. Bantock, with his subtle harmonies and rhythms, has 


re-delivered the poems in music 


that is a delight to render or receive. 
ran 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


Musicsellers. 


10, 


And of all 


and TRAINING in all | 


| alliterative 


| sense of interest in, an index, which is always a dreary thing t 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH’S BRIGHT AND 
BOOKLETS. 


BREEZY 


This is not the publishers’ title for the series of booklets on musical 
subjects, a selection from which has just come to hand, but ours! 
| We choose it for two reasons, firstly because of its sonorously 


“artful aid ''—it looks well at the head of a magazine article, 
and gives a certain degree of distinction to, and awakens a passing 
» re ad 

secondly because the pamphlets are indeed both bright and 
Their essential purpose is educational, and if ever a Royal 
was created, it certainly has been incorp: rated 


and 
breezy. 
Road to knowledge 


within the structure of these little books. One reads them as one 
might read a newspaper article or a novel, so clear is their diction, 
and so interestingly is the matter served up and arranged, and one at 
the end is astounded at the vast amount of information one has 
assimilated in the process. 

The first two are dedicated to pianists, the next two t> singeis, and 
the fifth--there are five in all-—to all (musicians or others) whom it 
may concern. Mr. E. Douglas Tayler has written the pianistic 


treatises respectively entitled 7/e Secret of Musical Expression and 
The Secret of Successful Practice: And we are let into these sec 
and have become quite mysterious about it before we realise~ ii 


indeed we ever do so- that they never were secrets at all. But that 
is where the genius of the author emerges. He tells us a secret—only 
pretending of course-and we are so delighted at having been let int 


Cecil Lawrence also 
The Se 


his confidence that we never forget it again. Mr. 
makes a secret of necessity in one of his volumes, 


lequiring a Beautiful Voice and becoming a Successful Singer ‘But t 
perhaps it is a real secret in this case, for as every teacher of singing 
knows, there is only one genuine method of voice-training: his own 


How to Sing a Song is the title of his other book. This volume deals 
chiefly with the great problem of interpretation, and it should havea 
very extensive sale, as most of the present works of the kind are 
somewhat large and expensive. .W/usical Sound, by Edward Watson, 
is a well arranged and clearly expressed Introduction to the Study of 


Acoustics. It has been specially written for the use of Candidates 
for the Higher Musical Examinations: R.C.O., R.A.M., R.C.M 
Trinity College, and so on, and it is really a masterly exposition of 
the subjeci, which in so small a compass is indeed remarkable in 
more senses than one. The volumes are tastefully got up, and are 
published at the small price of 1s. 3a. each nies 


From Magasine. 
BOSWORTH & Co., L1p., 
8, IlgppON SrReET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. |. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: *‘ Bertncex's Tutor,’ 
* Warp's PROGRESSIVE Tutor,’ *Hemy's Tutor,’ ‘Wicxins Rapit 


TuTor,' GRAHAM. P. Moors's ‘ First PRINCIPLES.’ 
Publishers of ‘ Sgvcrx'’s VIoLtn METHOD,’ * Bertncer's Dairy 


The Scottish Musical 


TecunicaL Stupres,’ MAcFARREN's ‘THE CHILD'’s Fir: 1 Mesic 
Lessons,’ ‘ Seppinc's Tiny Tunes Metuop,’ Etc. 
Just PuBLIsHED. 
No. 95.—-NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS 





BEETHOVEN'S 
PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


HINTS ON THEIR RENDERING, FORM, Er 


WITH APPENDICES ON 





DEFINITION OF SONATA, MUSIC FORMS, ORNAMENTS 
PIANOFORTE PEDALS, AND HOW TO DISCOVER KEYS 
BY 
C. EGERTON LOWE. 

Price Five SHiciuincs 
Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liitep 
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EARLY ENGLISH CHAMBER MUSIC 
By RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
4 


During the economic chaos of the years in front 
of us, it seems as though the most feasible branch 
of serious musical art will prove to be chamber 
music. 
the first of the charities to suffer. During such 
periods large undertakings of opera and symphony 
may have a more or less intermittent life, especially 
if they can be organized upon a_ co-operative 
basis ; but even then they will be something of a 
gamble. However, music and art of some sort 
people must have, even in the most materialistic 
or decrepit civilization. Circuses may come a 


long way after bread in the public need, but they | 
do come, and before most material luxuries. The | 


future then seems to rest with those forms of art 
which are least dependent on ‘ patronage,’ or on 
ihe goodwill of people who feel it is up to them to 
give of their superfluity an occasional coin to art. 
Chamber music fulfils this requirment twice over ; 


itis not only less costly when we demand it in| 
'the necessary ensemble is so unlike ordinary 
quartet-playing, and the resultant beauty so 


perfection from professional performers, but it is 
a form of music particularly suitable for amateurs 
to make among themselves; and that, to my way 
of thinking, is most important of all. 
arts are to survive at all as elements of culture 
during the period of revolution upon which we are 
just entering, they must be, they will be, cultivated 


away from the wayward passions of public life, | 
speculative | 
Not that the more turbulent 


and free from the chances of 
commercial effort. 
moods of the greater world will fail to find their 
own music—a music which will be great and 


noble, or vulgar and mean according to the spirit 


informing the general passions of men and women | 


—but that music will never be ev/oved in any real 


sense of the word during this generation, though it | 


may from time to time flash out to popularity or 
damnation. 

Now, believing that music is the most impersonal 
and spiritual activity possible to human beings, 


and that the fruits of the finest art of the last three | 


centuries may have to be saved and developed by 
musicians and music-lovers much as the classical 
drama of Japan was saved by the actors of the 


Noh during the difficult transition from the rule of | 
the Samurai to that of a constitutional monarchy, | 
it seems important for us to consider the material | 


already in existence, its developing tendencies and 
possibilities, and some proper means of preserving 
it in continuous life and growth. 
time being we are likely to be deprived of the 
interest and joy of art-works involving much 
expense in production, there seems to be the greater 


, come. 


In times of financial difficulty the arts are | 
/and 18th centuries is much more comprehensible, 


If the fine | 


Because for the | 


reason for fostering the growth of the smaller and 
more practicable forms. We need not discuss 
songs and music for the keyed instruments ; they 
are safe in any case. Nor need we waste time in 
talking about the string music of the great German 
composers ; that also is secure for generations to 
But there is a whole tract of lesser-known 
concerted chamber music of British origin, 
ignorance of which is likely to baulk our own native 
developments. Even as we are only just beginning 
to realise the folly of our past efforts to develop 
a great native choral art from the works of 
Bach and Handel rather than the Elizabethan 
madrigalists and Purcell, so we shall shortly be 
aware that the English string music of the 17th 


idiomatic, and suggestive for development by 
modern British composers than the  master- 
works of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 

The vocal as well as the concerted instrumental 
music of the Elizabethans belongs, of course, to 
the category of chamber music. Madrigals were 
‘apt for voyces and vials,’ and the string Fantazias 
of Byrd were practically Madrigals without Words. 
Now the fact that our string quartets play these 
pieces so seldom is not because they are ineflective 
(for in performance they have a sweetness and 
subtlety unlike anything else in the realm of 
chamber music), but because they are very 
difficult; they are ridiculously simple in the 
degree of technique needed to play the notes, but 


different from the beauty generally recognised as 
chamberly musical, that our first aural impression 
is of primitiveness and even monotony. But that 
is really in the false attitude of the listener. 
Remember how varying is taste in the matter of 
human form and feature. We do net know how 
lovely certain types of humanity are until some 
Leonardo or Rossetti has worshipped them and 
accustomed us to their strangeness, and to the fact 
that our own limited capacity for appreciation has 
shut us in from the joy of a greater world than 
we have realised. And so until we have heard 
Elizabethan string music played often, quietly, with 
nuance at once assured, free, and tender, we shall 
remain deaf to its murmurous honey-song. But it 
is there, in an understanding of what those early 
English composers were at, that our proper joy in 
'and study of chamber music should begin. 

There are not only the few pieces by Byrd, 
Dowland, and others, originally written for 
| strings ; not only the mass of madrigals intended 
indifferently for voices or families of viols; there 
is also a whole range of music which, though 
transcribed for keyed instruments, is polyphonic 
in idiom and therefore much more satisfactory 
/in a combination of instruments than when heard 
‘through the anti-polyphonic medium of organ or 
pianoferte, Many things originally written for 
|virginals or harpsichord can be transcribed for 
'the modern string quartet or small string band 
| with an enormous increase in beauty, and in that 
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| 
sense of rightness and conviction which we call | 
‘effect... Arrangements have a bad name because 
the arranger is only too often desirous of offering | 
an improved (/.e., altered and modernised) version 
of the original; the result of such arrangements, of 
course, proves only that the arranger lived at a 
later date and had not the honesty and musician- 
ship, or the imagination, necessary to let the 
greater man speak for himself. But there is not 
much scope for that sort of arranger in the 
transference, say, of a virginal piece by Byrd to a 
quartet of strings. The transcriber has only to 
follow the threads of theme and allot them to one 
or other of his modern instruments, the only 
absolutely necessary violation of the original being 
the occasional substitution of a ditlerent octave or | 
a change-over of parts to solve a problem of 
compass. The exquisite purist who prefers to 
keep such music dead on his shelves rather than 
hear it otherwise than as originally written, should 
be reminded that without some help from the 
arranger we should simply have to do without that 
greater part of avowed Early English chamber 
music which involves the building upon a figured 
bass. ‘The sonatas for strings and harpsichord by 
Purcell and others, and those splendid though 
comparatively unknown early 18th century Sonatas 


for violin and bass, are incomplete until the 
musicianship of some arranger (at leisure or 


during the actual performance) has followed the 
instructions of the composer and filled in the right 
harmony with of apt imitation and 
modest decoration he is capable. That is no 
field for an arranger in search of personal glory, 
but for a cultured and imaginative musician, 
happy to surrender his soul that he may enlarge it 
in sympathy and understanding of a greater man’s 
experience and record. We have such a man, and 
he has done a mass of splendid work which we 
will refer to later. 


whatever 


II. 


First let us deal with the music of Purcell, who 
wrote twenty-two sonatas for two violins, figured 
bass, and optional gamba or ’cello part, one violin 
sonata, and a very large quantity of music for 
string quartet, which, because it ostensibly 
incidental music for the theatre, has never been 
properly recognised for what it really is—chamber 
music of the most perfect kind. 

Of the sonatas only the Golden Sonata is played 
any frequency. It had the ill-luck to get 
a nick-name. and being by that means easily 
remembered, it is put on at all those dreadful 
affairs where people grub into the music of the 
past because they love dust. And because it is 
mostly played by such people and seldom by fine 
artists, we are made aware chiefly of the dust that 
is disturbed by the floundering of the poor fiddlers 
who make sounds corresponding to those made 
by our first reading of Chaucer. Under such 
guidance we can be but vaguely aware of the 
golden ‘quality of its art—a quality in which it 
of the master’s | 


1S 


with 


by no means outshines other 


Sonatas. Three others, though not the most 
attractive, are easily obtainable in Messrs. Augener’s 
edition ; but the remainder only in the complete 
subscription edition of the Purcell Society published 
by Messrs. Novello—and even then you must copy 
your own parts. Buttheyare worthit. Why these 
works are not in the regular répertoire of chamber 
music players is amazing and discreditable to us, 
Perhaps it is because, owing to the absence of a 
viola part, they do not fit in with the general work 
of such organizations: they suit neither the trio 
group nor the complete string quartet. But the 
very fact that no viola is necessary, added to the 
fact that their technical requirements are com- 
paratively modest, should make many amateur 
organizations jump at them; and there are many 
violaless string bands which at present have to 
confine themselves to arrant rubbish for lack of 
published music for such combinations. These 
Sonatas should bulk very largely in the studies of 
schools and amateur musicians. However, to 
encourage such people and reassure them that 
these works of Purcell are worthy their attention, 
it is up to our best string quartets to master 
their idiom and include them in first-rate pro- 
grammes. ‘The pianoforte elaboration of the 
figured basses made for the Purcell Society by 
Sir Charles Stanford and Mr. Fuller-Maitland will 
serve the general purpose. But with the precedent 
of Bach’s clavg@r arrangements of the Vivaldi 
Violin Concertos, I do not think we need fear to 
rearrange certain of the Sonatas for our own special 
personal needs. ‘The ‘cello parts are for the most 
part duplications of the figured bass: so I have 
arranged some of these Sonatas for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, giving the ’cello most of 
the second violin part (sometimes an octave lower, 
sometimes to pitch), and leaving the pianist’s left 
hand to sustain the bass; sometimes, on the other 
hand, giving the ’cello the real bass and carrying 
on the second violin part and the suggestions of 
the figured bass on the pianoforte. I do not 
affirm that this is the best thing to do. I merely 
say that it is effective, and we should be wiser 
so to enjoy the Purcell Sonatas than allow our 
friends to remain in complete ignorance of them, 
or get the impression that they have merely an 
historical interest and deserve only to be relegated 
to scratch performances as illustrations to lectures. 

The difficulties in the way of a good ensemble 
are fewer in the Purcell Sonatas than in the string 
music of the Elizabethan period. Restoration 
music is nearer in idiom and conception to what is 
now generally accepted as chamber music. but 
the line of descent is unbroken, and it is as easy to 
follow the development of musical thought from 
Byrd to Purcell as the parallel development of 
building from Early English Gothic to the latter- 
day domestic architecture of the Cotswolds. lor 
though Palladian influences were at work in the 
music of Purcell’s day, the native madrigal concep- 
tion was never entirely abjured. Though its folk 
music core has disappeared, its phrase-forms 
continue in Purcell’s Sonatas ; also its free rhythms, 
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disregarding the suggestions of the bar-line ; its joy 
in the clash of the false relation, and even in those 
dissonances arising in polyphony which can find no 
theoretic justification from a harmonic standpoint. 

I have suggested that a close parallel existed in 
musical and architectural activities from Tudor 
to Jacobean times. Analogous suggestions will be 
found in the passage of the drama. The warmth, 
power, and depth of on gradually waned 
to the cold, rather cruel, and superficial brilliancy 
of Wycherley. And we are just beginning to realise 
that though Purcell was in some ways (chiefly those 
of external pictorial and dramatic capacity) the 
greatest of the English composers, in other ways, 
and those not the least important, he was inferior 
to Byrd and even to Farnaby. Because music can 
always live free of the vulgarity of material things 
the descent from Byrd to Purcell was not so 
obviously a collapse of the finer spirit of man as 
was the drop from ‘ Hamlet’ to ‘The Country Wife,’ 
but it was equally heartless and _ self-satisfied. 
While the music of the madrigalians was born in 
the joy of a spiritual adventure, and suggests more 
than it says, the music of Purcell is an almost 
perfect expression of that condition of mind 
which is content to enjoy those things of which it 
is certain. From Byrd and Morley issue all 
manner of suggestions for the development of 
their art as a most important branch of human 
activity ; but we should be wise to rest grateful in 
Purcell’s music with what it can give of perfect 
balance and honesty of workmanship-—a good deal 
to be thankful for in these days of musical 
unbalance and dishonesty. Purcell had at least 
taken the trouble to discipline his parts to a fine 
euphony ; and such euphony is above all necessary 
in the tenuous atmosphere of chamber music. 
The musical fogs raised by the combined 
insensitiveness, carelessness, and wastefulness of 
many modern composers are less unendurable in 
large masses of orchestral and choral sound than in 
art for which only a few musicians meet. In 
chamber music, slovenliness and weakness are not 
to be tolerated; and if these chamber works of 
Purcell’s do not reach the heights of art where a 
divine message informs noble workmanship, neither 
do they fall to the depths where a devilish message 
is revealed in the confusion occasioned by laziness. 
Purcell’s Sonatas remain throughout upstanding 
examples of beautiful decorative musical art, arid 
so far they are the finest productions of deliberate 
and developed English chamber music. 

Purcell’s incidental dramatic music was almost 
invariably scored for string quartet, but of course 
was not originally intended for performance in the 
chamber. ‘There, however, it will find its | 
permanent home. Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Albert 
Coates, and others have dished up some of these 
pieces for large string orchestra, and have proved 
them much to the liking of the audiences. But 
there is a much wider scope for them. Without 
counting the many instrumental pieces in the 


Operas and Masks, and apart from a few odds and | 
ends, there are eleven so-called Overtures and | 


Suites of pieces composed for string quartet as 
entr'actes for plays now dead. ‘There is no reason 
‘hy the musical numbers should be shelved with 
he plays, for not only were the examples referred 
to composed without reference to dramatic 
situation ; they contain some of the very best music 
written by the master, standing in relation to his 
avowed and larger chamber sonatas much as 
Dryden's satires stand to his longer works. ‘There 
is a verve and a snap in some of these short Airs 
and Hornpipes of Purcell, such as would arouse 
many a respectable chamber concert audience 
from its sleep, and if published in convenient form 
would prove a godsend to many young quartet 
parties who in their early days are perforce 
nourished on a monotonous diet of Haydn. 

Purcell’s only remaining contribution to instru- 
mental chamber music is a Violin Sonata. ‘This is 
the forerunner of the fine series of violin sonatas 
of the first half of the 18th century. 


(To be continued.) 


*JEAN-CHRISTOPHE’ AND THE 
MUSICAL NOVEL 
By W. 

In articles printed in this journal last October 
and December we dealt with the two chief musical 
aspects of Romain Rolland’s masterpiece. ‘These 
were, firstly, the revolt of the hero against German 
sentimentality ; secondly, his attitude towards the 
modern French musical renaissance. We embark 
now on a wider inquiry, as much literary as 
musical. Starting from a hypothesis which few 
would venture to dispute—that © Jean-Christophe’ 
is the first great musical novel—let us think over 
the conditions and possibilities of this gevre. 

The scope of M. Rolland’s work is so enormous 
that in limited space we cannot frame and discuss 
any definition that would cover it. Still less do 
we propose to lay down general laws for the 
musical novel. But we can enunciate a few 
obvious principles, and illustrate them from * Tean- 
Christophe.’ Then we can trace them, faintly 
foreshadowed, in a few novels of the past, and 
indicate some of their possibilities for the future. 

As a preliminary, let us set down in a few words 
the essence of the great novel-cycle. 

It is the life-history of a musical genius, conceived 
on a scale that can only be called the heroic. 
John Christopher Kraft, son of a drunken 
virtuoso, struggles through a childhood of want 
and drudgery in a little Rhineland town. Once 
| through the storms of adolescence and conscious 
of his powers, he flings the challenge of the live 
musician, the champion of sincerity and strength, 
in the teeth of the pedantries and sentimentalities 
of the musical world around him. Beaten in this 
first fight—by his own intolerance as much as by 
the Philistines of Rhineland—he enters at Paris on 
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a vaster enterprise which ends only with his life. 
He has now te understand a whole new musical 
tendency, often repugnant to his German nature. 
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Stage by stage his sympathies widen until he can 
appreciate what is best in the new French school, 
and even show it a better way. Now, too, by g 
natural reaction, he understands his native classics 
better than before. His early music, naive and 
turgid with those very German faults he denounced 
in others, grows in true strength and restraint, in 
bold invention and in broad humanity, till in the 
end it symbolises the ideal union of French 
and German musical art. Meanwhile the raw, 
intolerant youth has become a man of boundless 
human sympathy. He has been tried by the 
inevitable losses of the years, shaken by moral 
falls of which the last and fiercest well-nigh 
shatters him ; but the idealism, artistic and social, 
of his last years is unappalled even by the near 


genre, 





prospect of European upheaval. 

Of the vast changing background against which | 
the hero stands out—Rhineland society of the end | 
of last century; social, artistic Paris from then to| 


the eve of the war—of Swiss, Italian, and French | 


provincial episodes, it is hopeless in small space 
to give any idea. As a whole, however, and in| 
spite of serious faults, the work lives: it convinces 
us. In aim, as in accomplishment, it is unique ;| 
for never before in fiction has literary genius been 
wedded to so deep a love and so wide a knowledge 
of music. 

Making no attempt, then, to go beyond its 
range, we see that our gex7e is normally an affair 
of two elements: musical protagonist and musical 
background. These two may vary and react on 
each other endlessly ; in extreme cases one or the 
other may be frankly non-musical. A composer 
of genius standing out, like Christopher in his 
youth, against a background of indifference or 
conservatism—such a situation has still many 
possibilities for the novelist of to-day. The 
converse might be hardly interesting—an 
unmusical hero, with compensating qualities, 
thrown into a society which is intenseiy musical. 
Sut at either extreme, and over the wide territory 
bet’.een them, certain conditions obtain. 

Knowledge of music, first of all, 
hand in hand with literary skill. One technical 
‘howler,’ and, far as the musical reader is 
concerned, whole pages may go straight into the 
lim’ o of unreality. Even worse is the misuse of 


less 


must go 


so 


tha figurative-zesthetic sort of vocabulary which 
wri rs on music have to employ. We can forgive 
the .uthor a wrong Opus number; what. though, 
if | applies some jarring, impossible epithet to a 
w: <x we know? At once we are suspicious. He! 
is ¢ literary man with no real grasp of musical 
west: tics, or he is a musician too poor in literary | 
exprission to find the right word. Or he is 


somithing of both. In any case, our confidence 
in him is shaken. 

About Rolland we can seldom harbour such 
doubts. ‘That vivid style, with its fiery eloquence ; 
those torrential periods, the rapier thrusts of the 
short sentences: all this may sometimes be clumsy, 
sometimes merely violent; but, as a rule, it surely 
what it out to express. The| 


expresses scts 


|the sort of man who would do such things. 


narrative has many divagations ; the action goes 
on indefinitely after the old © picaresque’ fashion, 
only modified, and that roughly, by the tenfold 
sectional division. But all is held together by the 
superbly-imagined figure of the hero. And we 
know the author’s musical erudition. We may 
strongly disagree with some of his views (above 
all, with his anti-Brabms mania), but we acknow- 
ledge his right to hold them. As a rule, he may 
just tell us what he pleases about his hero and 
about music. 

We do not say, of course, that Rolland has 
always overcome the inherent weakness of this 
That weakness is one which must be taken 
for granted, like the drawbacks of the Greek 
chorus or the necessary conventions of opera. 


| It is just this: So long as a novelist keeps clear 


of ‘howlers ’—historical, technical, or sthetic— 
we have to accept what he chooses to tell us about 
any music, written or performed, in the course of 
his work. If he tells us of a second ‘ Nibelungen’ 


| tetralogy composed by his hero, how are we to 


refute him? We must at least try to believe it; 
he can hardly append a facsimile score. 

But the novelist has another method of con- 
vincing us—a sure one, if he can but master it. 
He cam perhaps make us believe that his hero was 
He 
must definitely banish the delusion that an artist's 
life can be separated from his art. We are asked 
to believe a great deal about Christopher ; and, 
frankly, we cannot believe it all. ‘The main thesis, 
however, we can believe—that he saw the strength 
and weakness of the German musical classics, took 
in what was profitable of the modern French 
school, and embodied in his art the best that was 
in both. For such, we are convinced, were 
Christopher’s qualities, as shown all through the 
work: such his natural genius, his sincerity of 
purpose, his zeal for inquiry, his moral driving 





power. 

We have no space to illustrate Rolland’s 
grasp of general character and motive ; but we 
may now show how firmly he treads in that 


peculiar domain of the musical novelist—artist 
psychology. How infallibly, for instance, would 
the superficial writer have made Christopher ‘an 
infant prodigy, a young Mozart or Schubert 
redivivus! Rolland knew better. The boy 
exploited as such, against his will, by his wastrel 
ff a father. But there is no nonsense about 
youthful works of genius. “After a moment of 
illusion, as he wrote, he saw that what he had 
written was worthless.’ That, surely, is the 
sounder psychology. Christopher’s mind, _ like 
Beethoven's, was of the order that ripens slowly. 

Here we see the composer at work in his first 
glow of conscious power: arrogant, intolerant, 
staking all on sheer intuition, scornful of construc- 
tion and intellect : 


is 


He was permeated with his musical imagination. 
Sometimes it took shape in an isolated phrase complet« 
in itself: more often it would appear as a_ nebula 
enveloping a whole work—torn asunder here and there 
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by dazzling phrases which stood out from the darkness 
with : the clarity of sculpture. Christopher 

forced himself to believe that he did no more than 
transcribe what was within himself, while he was 
comp lled more or less to transform it so as to make it 
intelligible. More than that: sometimes he would 
absolutely forge a meaning for it. 


Surely there has never been before, in fiction, 
such an attempt to give an inkling of what goes on 
in the shadowland of musical creation. 

Masterly, too, is the portrayal of the composer 
in bis last stage, when he has won through his 
storms and trials, when his art has shed the last 
remnants of self-parade or sententiousness, and 
artist and prophet within him are reconciled. In 
one serene image after another, Rolland tries 
to picture this music to us : 

No longer did it show the storms of spring which 
gathered, burst, and disappeared in the old days; but, 
instead, the white clouds of summer, mountains of 
snow and gold, great birds of light slowly soaring and 
filling the sky. Creation. Ripening crops in the calm 
August sunlight. 


Such descriptions not only make us wish that 
by some miracle we could hear the music of this 
phantom composer: they almost give us the 
illusion that we could recognise it. So complete 
at moments is the author’s triumph over the 
cardinal weakness of the gevre. 

Bearing in mind these few main desiderata, 
supremely illustrated * Jean-Christophe ’—skill 
in literary presentment, wide musical knowledge, 
grasp of character, and especially of artist psy- 
chology—can we recall any foreshadowings of the 
musical novel? On the great scale, and by great 
writers, there are few indeed. 

M. Rolland’s countrymen have shown in their | 
fiction a spasmodic interest in musical matters. 
Diderot, who struck out so many new paths, drew 
a brilliant type of the ultra-Bohemian musician 

1 his “Neveu de Rameau,” touching on many 
aided questions of his day. This work, 
however, is discussion rather than fiction. George 
Sand understood artists—musicians as well as 
any; she might have been thought fitted, both 
by experience and temperament, to write the first 
good musical novel. ‘Lucrezia Floriani,’ with 
its hero drawn from Chopin; ‘Consuelo,’ with its 
singer-heroine and its romantic sketch of the 
young Haydn ; these and others might have been 
much in stronger hands. But unreality, melodrama, 
and chaotic construction are always coming in to 
spoil them. 

There is no musical tradition in English fiction. 
Our great novelists have seldom cared for the art. 
Fanny Burney, daughter of the historian of music, 
might have been expected to give a lead. She 
did not, though Captain Mirvan at the opera (in 
‘Evelina’), perplexed and disgusted at a_ hero 
singing when he feels sad, may still creep uninvited 
into the mind of an opera-goer to-day. Better 


than any instance in Dickens is ‘Thackeray’s little 





‘Book of Snobs’) of the 
playing her 
Upstairs.’ 


satiric sketch (in the 
governess, Miss Wirt, 


; t 
stunning | 
variations on ‘Sich a Gettin’ 


Even so! 


late a writer as Hardy cares for music only as an 
occasional bit of local background ; the delicious 
instance of “Under the Greenwood ‘Tree’ will 
occur to all. Meredith, who always writes of the 
art with sympathy and intelligence, came within 
hail of M. Rolland in parts of * Sandra Belloni ’ 
and ‘Vittoria.’ The musical interest in these 
works is of course subsidiary, but the famous 
opera scene in the Scala remains a splendid 
poetic symbol of the whole Risorgimento. 

‘Tolstoi took a Becthoven sonata for the title of 
a novel. We need waste no words over his 
zsthetic limitations. Rolland, however, is on 
his social side a fervent ‘olstoian; and the 
technique of ‘ Jean-Christophe’ bears the stamp 
of the master, especially in the more realistic 
episodes. More than that, in his ninth section, 
‘The Burning Bush,’ the author treats the very 
point which Tolstoi so absurdly illustrated by 
dragging in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata—the malign 
effect music may have on a nature already inclining 
towards moral guilt. But with Tolstoi, artist and 
moralist are sadly at war; with Rolland, in 
this tremendous episode, the one rather enforces 
the other. Only by those in whom the two are 
reconciled can the moral aspect of music be 
adequately treated. 

It would seem that to-day, when music fills an 
ever wider place in general culture, the English 
novelist might more often realise the fascination of 
the study of musical character, and the wide range 
of human life which could well be covered by 
the terms ‘musical background’ or ‘musical 
atmosphere.’ He would have few models outside 
‘Jean-Christophe,’ but the failures of many pre- 
decessors should instruct him. In particular, the 
moral aspect of music needs warytreatment. ‘The 
incredible things a reader is asked to believe by 
superficial writers—about the eflects of a song, 
for instance! What patent attempts to cover up 
weak psychology, what pretexts for sermonising 
and sentimentality! That ‘ best seller’ of a dozen 
years ago (with the song in ID flat) remains a 
sufficiently terrible example. ” 

Iangerous, too, is the historical variety, the kind 
exemplified in Marion Crawford's ‘Stradella.’ 
Faint and conventional in psychology, this work 
has deft construction and apt musical detail. 
But in such books the hero tends to disappear in 
the setting ; for Stradella’s life, as told by tradition, 
has enough thrills in it to interest a clever p He. 
weaver, altogether apart from music. It is « by 
to imagine a Beethoven smothered in tri,'al 
historical detail, while the things that matter are 
his mind and his art. 

The most profitable field for the musical novel 
is surely the obvious one of moder mu ical 
society, broadly understood. At one extreme of 
inconsequent lightness, a writer with the wit aod 
the knowledge might yet do wonders with the 
theme of E. F. Benson’s * Queen Lucia.’ He 
would of course bring music more definitely into 
the atmosphere of his story; and he could mightily 
entertain us by pricking bubbles of pseudo-musical 
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Or if so inclined, the adventurer could 
fields of ‘association’— 


culture. 

wander in dangerous 
. . ‘ . . 

opened up occasionally in Jean-Christophe ’— 


where a musical phrase, or. perhaps a_ work, 


| 
| 
| 


-_ 


it is the poet-musician’s interpretation of 
drama in terms of purely emotional lyricism. 


that 
As 


| directly as in the final scene in ‘ Fervaal,’ d Indy 


symbolises a mood, a character, or a situation in| 


the story. Or remembering that most poignant 
early incident, the death of Sabine, he might 
explore musical telepathy. 


Lastly, he may be no more capable than is| 


Rolland of keeping © purpose’ 


out of his story. | 


Purpose—or call it an ideal—need not spoil a} 


work of art; all depends on its treatment. It 
would be difficult to imagine an ideal more lofty 
than the wranimisme of which Romain 
has for many years been a prophet. It means 
the solidarity—emotional, artistic, spiritual—of 
all mankind. It knows nothing of social or racial 
barriers; wars and rumours of wars are antique 
childishness in its sight, and all the greatest works 
of art are in harmony with its spirit. 


THE DRAMATIC 
VINCENT 
By M.-D. 
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* LP ETRANGER ’—( Continued) 


The respective importance of the elements so 
quaintly blended in ~° L’Etranger’—viz., realism 
and symbolism, to which must be added, if we 
agree with Romain Rolland in considering the 
part played by the emerald as not merely symbolic 
and decorative, the supernatural—is determined 
by the music. The realistic scenes, especially 
those in which the coastguard appears, are mere 
episodes ; and although the dramatist has deemed 
them necessary to his purpose, it is doubtful 
whether they add to the beauty of the work. 
From the musical point of view they certainly 
are the least interesting: even their value as 
elements of contrast can be questioned. And the 
revival of the work at Paris has shown that, brief 
as those scenes are, they can be partly suppressed 
without affecting the balance and logic of 
progress. 

Although a motive, striking enough in colour 
and rhythm to be very noticeable, accompanies all 
references to the emerald, and plays a prominent 
part throughout the score; although, when Vita 
casts the gem into the sea and the first storm- 
waves arise, a mysterious green colouring illu- 
minates the waters, I think we are justified in 
denying that the emerald should be considered as 
an active agent. ‘The wonderful storm-music that 
follows Vita’s impassioned appeal to the sea, the 
darkness, the green refulgence, the strange far-away 
voices calling, tell their own tale. The storm is| 
no fortuitous event occurring either because it is| 
wanted to bring the action to a close or because} 
the emerald has been cast into the sea. The! 
whole scene embodies the climax of the drama 
played within the souls of Vita and the Stranger ;| 


Rolland | 


delivers his own message—as Schumann puts it, 
‘der Dichter spricht.’ He has elected to deliver it, 
not by means of a conflict in the music (as, for 
instance, he will do in a passage of ‘ Saint- 
Christophe’ which will be mentioned later), but 
within the simple and grandiose scheme of that 
storm in which the orchestra and the duplicate 
enigma of the green light and distant voices 
co-operate. 

The preponderance of the symbolic factor is 
accentuated by the fact that all the essential 
elements in the score centre round the Stranger 
and Vita—the Stranger’s mission, his love for Vita, 
the conflict in their souls. 

From the outset to the final bars, the motive 
derived from the antiphon * Ubi Caritas et Amor, 
Deus ibi est’ stands prominent. 

In proportion as we study d’Indy’s ater 
works, dramatic or instrumental, we meet with 


|an increasing number of motives either borrowed 


or derived from Church music: some merely 
quoted, some very thoroughly worked out. In 
“Jour d’Eté dans la Montagne,’ for instance, he 
uses the “Assumpta est’ from the Vesper service 
for Assumption Day. In ‘La Légende de Saint- 
Christophe’ close investigation would probably 
reveal the existence of a very considerable number 
of actual Church-tunes; and the atmosphere of 
the music constantly suggests their presence. 

Needless to say, the fact that a tune 
suggest certain words is of no artistic 
whatsoever, although it may be useful as a 
dramatic device—a very crude device. ‘That a 
tune suggested by certain words may have and 
often has a specific expressive value, of which the 
composer may avail himself, is of course quite 
another matter. To use a simple illustration, it is 
the sway, the definite expressive quality of its tune, 
that renders ‘La Marseillaise’ fit to be used for 
the expression of patriotic and bellicose emotions 
in a musical work. Conversely, the tune of 
another anthem whose words might be equally 
stirring might, for lack of expressive value, be totally 
unfit for similar utilization. The same principle 
applies to motives which, appearing in a work in 
conjunction with certain words or facts, are subse- 
quently used as leading motives. Indeed, the 
more we study music the more we _ realise 
how greatly certain composers and theorists or 
critics oOverrate, consciously or not, the part 
played in that art by association pure and simple. 

Therefore I do not intend, when referring to 
“La Légende de Saint-Christophe,’ to enumerate 
the themes which are or might be derived from 
this or that antiphon, psalm, or response. As 
regards the theme which plays so great a part in 
‘L’Etranger,’ there can be no question as to its 
expressive fitness. From the moment when it 
appears in the brief prelude. twice propounded in 
tones of quiet, but sovereign authority, its meaning 
and function are established. 
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fail to notice its appearance at the moment when 
Vita says, ‘Thy words are like the very precepts 
which are read to us in church’: or again, when 
the Stranger alludes to his mission of love and 
assistance to all mankind, the theme is unmistak- 
ably eloquent: 
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It is from its first notes that the motive referring 
to the Emerald is derived by rhythmic variation : 


= ~~ —_— Oo 











To enumerate and to label the themes that 
appear in °Fervaal’ is a task which the constitu- 
tion of the score renders justifiable so far as 
practices of that kind are justifiable at all, but 
from which in any case no valid artistic con- 
clusions can accrue. To attempt to draw up a 
similar catalogue of the ‘eading motives in 
*L’Etranger’ would have the one minor advantage 





of illustrating a point which is obvious enough in 
itself : that those motives, few in number, are nev er| 
actually associated with any particular fact or 
character (except the “Emerald’ motive above, 
whose function is chiefly to emphasise the 
symbol), but stand for something more elemental, 
more general in purport. As a natural conse- 
quence, they can be considered as _ forming | 
two main groups, one comprising motives of 
exalted, spiritual character, the other comprising 
those that are used in conjunction with the idea of | 
adversity, of distress. Most typical of the latter | 
is the following : 


| 
CS se ee 


which is related to the fishermen’s poverty, to their 
blind hatred of the Stranger, to the terror inspired 
by the sea. 

A closer study of the themes will reveal between 














| boldness in 





those that may be nut together in one group a 
number of affinities, some distant, some close ; 
some resulting merely from analogy in colour, 
others from rhythmic or melodic relationship 
which may be as remote as that between the 
Emerald motive and the ‘ Ubi Caritas,’ or arise’ 
from more or less strict imitation. 

Generally speaking, no work of d’Indy affords 
better illustrations of what the composer describes 
as 


amplificative variation; variation in 
which the presence of the theme is revealed 
by the general tonal tenour and by the 





reappearance, in a éonstant order of succes- 


sion, of certain melodic or harmonic land- 

marks. It is a kind of musical interpretation 

or comment, rather than a display of melodic 

or contrapuntal ornaments.’ 

For instance, when the Stranger tells Vita the 
history of his life and struggles, the ‘ Ubi Caritas’ 
becomes : 














> 

4 alt 

4 
(Sa a et 
The changes in the rhythm, the repeated notes, 
the rise and fall of the melodic line, transform the 
authoritative statement into a motive whose 

narrative, legendary character, is unquestionable. 

The method of treatment, and the fact that 
most themes are distinctly melodic in character, 
account for the remarkable continuity in the music. 
‘L’Etranger,’ from the musical point of view, might 
almost be a long symphony, rich in contrasts, yet 
free from discrepancies. The music is in perfect 
keeping with the simplicity of the plot: it contains 


nothing baffling, nothing that calls for particular ° 


investigation, except from the purely technical 
point of view. 

In this respect, the score is worthy of careful 
study. It is wonderful to see how artistically 
d’Indy derives novel effects from the simplest 
of traditional means ; how in his music all that is, 
technically speaking, ornamentation, is never other 
than the natural outcome of the very substance. 
There may appear to be more signs of imaginative 
*Fervaal’; yet, even from the point 
of view of technique serving the purpose of 
imagination, L’Etranger’ marks a further stage 
of d’Indy’s career, a stage of simplification and 
organization, a transition between * Fervaal’ and 
the religious scenes in ‘ Saint- Christophe. { 

From the point of view of expression, the music 
stands as high in both works. ‘There is less of 
sensual beauty in © L’Etranger,’ but certainly more 
concentration. The same simplicity and restraint 
that make the love-scenes in ‘Fervaal,’ and 


| specially the character of Guilhen, so touching, 


are noticeable in the beautiful music that refers to 
Vita. Nothing florid, nothing redundant, taints 
the utterances of the Stranger. And the only 
picturesque scene in the work—the storm—is in 
all respects strikingly simple and broad. We may 
prefer the luxuriant imagery of ~Fervaal,’ but 
certainly not regret its absence from a work where 


|it would have been out of keeping: and admire 


the more austere beauty of © L’Etranger’ without 
inclining to underrate the versicolour splendours 
of * Fervaal.’ 


“LA LEGENDE DE SAINT-CHRISTOPHE’ 


Of d’Indy’s dramatic works, ‘La Légende de 
Saint-Christophe’ is the one to the writing of 
which he has devoted the longest time. The 
score bears the dates 1908-15, but long before 
1908 he had begun to plan it. It was produced 
at the Paris Grand-Opera in June, 1920, and 
there is as yet nothing to show whether it will 
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soon meet with the recognition it deserves or, 
sharing the fate of ‘Fervaal’ and ‘L’Etranger,’ 
remain unknown to the greater part of the public. 

The legendary history of the saint, borrowed 


from the “Legenda Aurea,’ is treated very freely, | 


considerable number of 
medieval disregard for 


with a 
truly 


enriched 
With 


and 
details. 


historic accuracy, d’Indy introduces in the text) 
and setting anachronisms which would be most | 


bewildering did we fail to realise that they are 
mere picturesque touches, playing but an 
illustrative part, and subordinate to the main 
purpose of the work. 

The story runs as follows: Auférus, a giant, 
proud of his great strength, swears upon his 
heathen altar to serve the most powerful of 
masters and him alone. Sages tell him that no 
power is greater than love’s. So he goes to 
Babylon, and enters the service of the Queen of 
Pleasure. There he remains, in an atmosphere of 
festivities and carnal delights, loved by the Queen, 
but a passive tool in her hands, until the Gold 
King appears, scattering wealth around him and 
enthralling all whom he meets. The Queen is 
frightened, and asks Auférus to protect her But 
his retort is that gold being a more powerful 
master than love, his oath compels him to follow 
the Gold King. And him he serves with the 
same passivity until the Prince of Evil reveals his 
mastery over the Gold King. Transferring his 
services to that new lord, Auférus soon hears of 
the King of Heaven, against Whom his activities 
are directed. When he is ordered to destroy a 

‘cathedral from which the sounds of the Hymn to 
the Cross are arising, he feels reluctant; and, 
having asked the Prince of Evil to lead the way, 
he sees him quail and hears him confess that the 
King of Heaven is more powerful. 

Wishing to transfer his allegiance to the King of 
Heaven, Auférus seeks for Him in vain. ‘The 
historian (who appears with a chorus in the fore- 
ground to introduce the subject of each Act and 
to supply the necessary links between the scenes) 
narrates how he journeyed to the ends of the earth 
in quest of the King of Heaven, vainly questioning 
kings, conquerors, and the Pope of Rome; how 
the Pope foretold that Auférus would find the 


King of Heaven ‘when white roses cover the 


branches of the pines,’ and how after seven years | 


\uférus returned to his native home. 

The succession of events thus narrated supplies 
the programme of a very beautiful descriptive 
symphony which forms the first part of the Act. 
and is followed by a scene in which Auférus meets 
an old hermit who instructs him in the principles 
of Christianity, makes him confess his sins, and 
advises him to redeem them by taking his abode 
near a dangerous ford and assisting, in the name of 
Christ, those who wish to cross it. Auférus obeys. 
During a stormy night we see him refuse his 
assistance to those who are led by lust, greed, or 
hatred. But he acceeds to the request of a little 


child, and starts carrying him across the seething 
Despite his great strength, he totters under 


waters. 





—— 


| 
| the burden. ‘Child,’ he says, ‘thy weight seems 
'to be the weight of the whole world.’ And 
| suddenly the storm ceases, white roses blossom on 
'every tree; the Child reveals Himself to be 
Christ, baptizes His carrier Christopher, and 
orders him to go forth and preach His gospel. 
Christopher, after having converted many men to 
Christianity, is arrested and cast into prison. ‘The 
Prince of Evil threatens to carry away the Gold 
King’s soul unless he receives Christopher's instead. 
| Therefore the Gold King sends the Queen of 
Pleasure, now his slave, to tempt Christopher 
in his prison the night before his execution. But 
Christopher converts the Queen, and gives her the 
name of Nicea. He cannot baptize her, because 
there is no water in his dungeon. But on the 
following morning, when he is beheaded, his blood 
besprinkles her forehead, and her voice joins in the 
chorus of voices from Heaven that proclaims the 
glory of God. 
(To he 
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ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


By Harvey GRACE 


THE 


Concluded Srom July number, page 477) 


The modern player of Bach’s string or clavier 
music has a straightforward task compared with 
that of the organist. The pianist may feel that 
the tone of his instrument is not quite what he 
would choose for the ideal performance of certain 
Suites, but as the clavichord is obsolete, he has 
only to go ahead and regard the works as 
pianoforte music. String tone now is pretty much 
what it always was, so the fiddler can play his 
Bach without worrying as to whether the result is 
like that obtained by the composer. But the 
modern organist has at his easy disposal a wealth 
and variety of tone that make the organ of to-day 
and that of Bach’s time different instruments. 

At first sight it would appear that the power, 
variety, and facilities for rapid registration of the 
modern organ would make it a fine medium for 
Bach, but as a matter of fact these developments 
count for less than we might expect. The most 
powerful stops can rarely be used with good effect in 
complex polyphonic passages, and rapid registration 
is of little advantage because so much of the 
music makes its effect by continuity. Frequent 
changes of colour or power more often than not 
merely break the flow. Even the climaxes are to 
a considerable extent in the music itself, and need 
little in the way of additional tone. Indeed, 
where they result from an increased closeness of 
texture they may easily be spoilt by mere power. 
Rather will they be helped by a very gradual 
change of pace, though whether this should be a 
quickening or a slackening must be decided by the 
character or mood of the music. 

Schweitzer roundly condemns the modern organ 
as a medium for Bach: 

‘Our registers are all.voiced too loudly or 
too softly. If we pull out the whole of the 
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diapasons and the mixtures, or add the reeds, 
we get a force of tone that in the end 
becomes positively unbearable. The lighter 
manuals are weak in comparison with the 
Great organ; they usually lack the necessary 
mixtures. Our pedals are coarse and clumsy 
and also poor in mixtures, as well as in 4-ft. 
stops. The trouble comes principally from 
the change in the disposition of the organs, 
the relations between diapasons and mixtures 
having been altered, wholly to the detriment 
of the latter; but also from the unnaturally 
strong bellows of the modern organ. In our 
passion for strength we have forgotten beauty 
and richness of tone, which depend upon 
the harmonious blending of ideally voiced 
stops. 


Few of us will go the “whole way with| 
Schweitzer. Many— perhaps most — modern) 
organs are too powerful for the needs of the| 
buildings in which they are placed. But they 
contain stops more beautiful than any Bach ever) 





playing polyphonic music. We may revel at 
times in our wealth of tone, but we must not do 
so at the expense of the clearness on which Bach 
counted when writing. 

Suggestions for the registration of individual 
works have been made in the preceding chapters, 
but it may be convenient to summarise them into 
general principles. 

A moment’s reflection will show us that, as a 
rule, the stricter the form the less scope there is 
for varied registration. For this reason the fugues, 
above all, call for discretion in the players of to-day. 
Modern music, especially that for orchestra, is so 
|full of variety and colour, that the organist is 
| naturally inclined to show that he, too, can be 
kaleidoscopic. ‘This is all to the good, so long as 
| he remembers that a shifting colour scheme is not 
| generally necessary to musical salvation. A string 
quartet, a pianoforte solo, and an a capfe//a chorus— 
| here are three mediums that can do no more than give 
'shadings of one-tone colour, but which none the 
less have in their repertory a fair share of the great 
things in music. And organists who fear that 





heard, and, so far as mechanics can aid interpreta-| the finest of Bach’s organ fugues are tolerable to 
tion, they are likely to lead to better Bach playing| the lay ear only when served up with elaborate 
than any organ Silbermann put together. But the| registration, forget that most of these same fugues 
bigger the resources at our disposal the more | have long been popular in pianoforte transcriptions 
necessary it is for us to remind ourselves of the|—a form which not only limits them to one colour, 
connection between Bach’s organ music and the | but also robs them of the splendid sonority and 
instrument on which he played it. | sostenuto of their original’ medium. 

The composer of to-day writes music for other! Elaborate registration of these works is not 
people to perform, which is perhaps one reason| merely unnecessary. It is opposed to the spirit 
why a good deal of its effect never leaves the | ‘of a form whose chief characteristics are continuity 
printed page. As hardly any of Bach’s organ| and consistency, and whose beauty lies largely in 
music was published in his lifetime, its per-| its texture. Any registration that breaks up the 
formance was confined to himself and a handful | flow of the music is bad. 
of his pupils and friends. We know that his | Almost as much out of place is the obtrusion 
instinct for effect was almost uncanny, and so we) ‘of the subject by means of a solo stop. It can 
have the most practical of reasons for being sure | rarely be managed without some modification of 
that the character of his organ music was largely ‘the polyphony, or without a hitch—sometimes 
determined by the strong and weak points of the | both. Moreover, it is out of place, because for 
instruments of his day. Thus he wrote practically | the time being it changes what should be a 
all his organ music in a continuous style, giving | polyphonic tissue into a melody and accompani- 
few opportunities for changes of stop, and (in the| ment. If indulged in throughout a fugue, it turns 
fugues) scarcely a chance of soloing a part, for the| the work into an vstivafo. It may be argued that 
good reason that such things could not be done. | in an orchestral fugue the subject would, as a rule, 
Again, the full organ of his time was a mild affair)! be made to stand out by means of the instru- 
compared with that of ours. He could safely| mentation. But this would usually be managed 
write a long piece of four-part polyphony in| by a quietening of the other parts, or by a slight 
semiquavers, because he knew that even with all| addition to the tone, through the bringing on of 
the stops drawn the result would be clear. His|a group of wood-wind, or even a single instru- 
pedal department was independent, bright, and/ ment; the character of the movement would be 
telling—his Leipsic organ had a pedal of sixteen! scarcely aflected. On the very few occasions 
stops, against three manuals of twelve, twelve, and| when soloing an entry is advisable, the device 
fourteen respectively, and of these sixteen stops| should be used only for a middle voice, and the 
three were of 8-ft., two of 4-ft., one of 2-ft., one| result should not be so aggressive as to kill the 
of 1-ft., and four were Mixtures. Of the thirty-six| other parts. A fugue is a discussion between 
manual stops only two were of 16-ft. A study of| friends, not a contest in talking one another 


the specifications of Bach’s organs at Arnstadt, | down. 


Weimar, and Leipsic is calculated to make us 
reserve our more heavily-winded stops (especially 
reeds) for closes and occasional climaxes, or for 
chordal passages. 


There is less objection to the use of a 
powerful pedal stop when the subject occurs in the 
bass, because it can be managed without a break, 
is of splendid eflect, and (from its position) is 





Probably Bach’s organs were | likely to detract little from the remaining parts. 


on the shrill side, but they were wel! adapted for | 
3 


Even so, however, a powerful pedal reed is 
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best reserved for the final bass entry of 
subject, and in any case more suitable for 
slow subjects than for quick. 

As was said above, there can be no doubt that 


is 


many of the best of Bach’s organ fugues owe their | stodgy 


splendid unity and continuity to the fact that stop- 
changing during the progress of a movement was 
practically impossible. Bach undoubtedly remained 
on the Great in movements in which the pedal is 
used fairly constantly, and we shall do well to follow 
his example. ‘Thus the Alla Breve, the Canzona, 
the fugues in A major and C major (IIL., 72), 
the ‘short’ B minor and G minor fugues, and a 
few other examples seem best suited to one manual 
throughout, as they have no clearly defined middle 
section. ‘Thev are all of moderate length, and 
derive a special kind of unity from the closeness 
with which they stick to the subject. On the 
other hand, the long works in A minor, B minor, 
C minor, E minor, D minor (Doric), and F major 
are in three well-defined sections: (1) a strong 
opening movement with pedals, (2) an intermezzo 
for manual only, and (3) a final portion correspond- 
ing to the first. ‘The middle section is invariably 
light in texture, the writing being usually in three 
parts. There seems to be no doubt that Bach 
played such passages on a second manual, resting 
the pedals partly for the sake of contrast, but 
probably even more because the couplers had to 
be worked by hand. (That Bach did not object to 
a continuous pedal part on the score of monotony 
loccata in I, the Prelude to the 
‘ Wedge,’ the Grave of the Fantasia in G, and 
some of the long Chorale Preludes.) There is 
room ‘for ditlerence of opinion as to the exact 
points at which we should make such manual 
changes. Any plan that does not break the flow 
or do violence to the phrasing is good. Frequently 
it will be eflective to let one hand precede the 
other by a measure or two. 

It is evident that the middle section cannot 
make its full effect unless the preceding portion is 
played with a good body of tone. This shows the 
unsoundness of beginning such fugues with delicate 
stops. As Schweitzer says, “It is painful to hear 
themes that should enter proudly, like those of the 
A minor or G minor fugues, given out softly on a 
third manual in a way that quite obscures their 
real character.’ Still worse is the idea of some 
German editors (Reger among others) that fugues 
should begin ~p—even pPp—and gradually work up 
to a fortissimo ending. 
in the case of a fugue written specially with a view 


is shown by the 


The plan may be effective | 


| Bach with dignity and restraint. 


| 


the , one sees that any registration scheme that obscures 


| the simple architectural construction of the fugues 
|is bad, however effective it may be in itself. A few 
years ago there was a reaction from the traditional, 
German way of playing fugues / 
throughout, and players and editors went to the 
other extreme, aided by the stop-changing facilities 
of the modern organ. We are now beginning to 
see that, as a rule, a fugue suffers less from under- 
registration than from over-registration. 

Two fugues that are perhaps best with quiet 
registration throughout are the A major and the 
D minor (the ‘fiddle’ fugue). 

The Chorale Preludes give many opportunities 
for the effective use of solo stops. We need not 
be afraid of an occasional bizarre efiect in 
registering the more picturesque movements, 
Bach, we know from Forkel, was very daring in 
this respect : 


“His registration frequently astonished 
organists and organ-builders, who ridiculed 
it at first, but were obliged in the end to 
admit its admirable results, and to confess 
that the organ gained in richness and 
sonority. Bach’s peculiar registration was 
based on an intimate knowledge of organ- 
building, and of the properties of each 
individual stop. Very early in his career 
he made a point of giving to each part of 
the organ the utterance best suited to its 
qualities, and this led him to seek unusual 
combinations of stops which otherwise would 


y 
5 


not have occurred to him.’ 


His registration of the Prelude on ‘Ein’ Feste 
Burg’ has already been alluded to. It is a pity 
so few other indications of the kind have been 
preserved. We know enough, however, to 
convince us that though we must be simple in 
dealing with the Fugues, we may profitably 
experiment with the Chorale Preludes. ‘Too 
many players are satisfied with solo stops and 
accompaniments of tame and_ conventional 
character,—partly, no doubt, because they have 
heard so much about the necessity for playing 
But many of 


'the Chorale Preludes are anything but restrained 


in emotion, and some are frankly lighthearted— 
even skittish. Not Beethoven himself was more 
“unbuttoned’ than is Bach in some of his organ 
Even the Lutheran Cathechism could not 


works. 
As we 


prevent cheerfulness from breaking in. 


. . . Srp 
have seen, his Clavieriibung prelude on These are 


to a long, gradual crescendo, as is the case 
with some examples by Reger himself. Applied, | 
however, to most of Bach’s fugues, it fails 


at points where the music itself demands a 
reduction. The only long fugue that seems 


to ask for a steady crescendo treatment is the 
five-voice work in C major, but even here the 
of the music suffers from 


dignified character 
It should begin at least m/. 


delicate registration. 


lhe more one considers this question, the more | 


the Holy Ten Commandments’ is a gay little 
scherzo-fugue. He wrote such trifles with his 


P i ra Sse . . . °c ingly 
because it gives us a growth of tonal intensity| Wig ofl, and we should play them accordingly. 


Probably most of us who have played the short 
and picturesque Preludes for a good many years 
have hit on all kinds of delightful registration 
schemes. Few of them would look well on paper, 
and hardly any would be effective transferred to 
another organ and building. But surely that 1s 





* Forkel's ° John Sebastian Bach.’ 7+. Sanford Terry. 
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the whole art of registration, resulting in somthing | le seems to be supported, too, by Bach’s use 
so racy and characteristic that it cannot be/|of the Mixture in this way in the Prelude on 
translated. | Bin’ Feste Burg.’ But there are mixtures avd 

We may, then, apply all the modern ideas in| mixtures, and those that can be used in combina- 
registration to a good many of the Chorale | tion with fairly quiet flue work are not yet common. 
Preludes, with this reservation: that in the case! The registration suggested in the Widor- 
of trios or solo stop combinations we very rarely | Schweitzer edition of Bach is far more noisy and 
change .it ev route. Preludes of this type come | complex than one would expect after reading 
into line with the Trio-Sonatas as a_ kind of | Schweitzer’s remarks on the subject in chap. xiv. 
chamber music, in which variety is obtained by|of his book, though it must be added that 
the skilful employment of a few constituents, | the schemes are calculated for what the editors 
rather than by the addition of new ones from | call ‘an ideal organ’ for the purpose, é.c., a kind 
time to time. | of replica of the instrument of Bach’s day. Fugues 

The ‘Toccatas, Preludes and other non-fugal | are usually started with foundation stops, reeds, 
movements give us scope for plenty of variety,/and mixtures. (‘The foundation stops are supposed 
though we must be on our guard against restless| to include the fifth and twelfth.) There are 
change merely for its own sake. Just as we have! numerous changes of stops, tone being built up 
to consider the construction of a fugue before | and reduced stop by stop. Soloing of the subject 
deciding on its registration, so we must have an is freely indulged in, sometimes by means of the 
eye to the character and mood of the freer! pedals taking-over a manual part through the 
movements. Thus, the Toccata in F is sometimes) coupler. A typical case occurs in the F major 
made the victim of all kinds of tricky com-| Fugue, where the alto entry beginning in bar 128 
binations, merely because the movement is long|(six bars before the pedal brings on the second 
and changes are easily made. But the music is| subject) is soloed, the pedal playing the tenor. 
so tremendously vigorous that it is illsuited by} As the pedal stops would not be used at such 
delicate treatment. Schweitzer truly says it is! points, some quick changes are necessitated by 
most effective “when played simply with various | such ‘faking.’ But it must be remembered that 
nuances of the one /vrfe.’ Speaking of the canon | the editors frankly state that their suggestions ‘can 
with which the Toccata opens, he adds, ‘It is to! be carried out, in general, only with the aid of an 
be hoped that some day the practice will cease of | assistant for drawing or retiring the stops at the 
employing the cylinder Swell... . instead of! proper place.’ As something is happening every 
starting with a good /orfe and leaving the crescendo | half-dozen bars or so, the experience would be a 





to the dramatic unfolding of the canon.’ This) worrying one for all concerned. 


fault is not common in England because the) 
cylinder Swell is rarely found, but the remark is 
worth quoting because it reminds us of what was 
pointed out above—that the growth of intensity | 
in the music itself will often make the desired | 
cumulative effect with little or no addition of tone. | 

The antiphony of two manuals is an effect that | 
may be used freely. It is important, however, to | 
distinguish between the cases where Bach evidently | 
requires an Echo (as in the ‘Jig’ fugue, and in| 
certain of the Partitas), and those in which two)! 
well-contrasted /orfe manuals are called for. We} 
have his own indications of the latter eflect in the | 
Dorian ‘Toccata. 

Now that Mixtures are again in favour, and are | 
more delicately voiced, we might well follow the | 
examples of French «nd German players and make | 
use of them at other times than when playing full | 
organ. Ina lecture on ‘The Modern Organ: its | 
Attractions and Dangers,’ delivered at Hudders- | 
field in 1914, Dr. Alan Gray said : 


‘As for Mixtures, I have for many years 
had an instinctive feeling that Bach calls for 
them, and that a fugue subject given out on 
8-ft. and 4-ft. diapasons is so very dull that 
it is advisable to couple the Swell Mixture | 
to the Great at the start of a fugue. I am 
therefore pleased to find that my ideas are 
confirmed by such an authority as Schweitzer, 
who recommends this course.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The directions for the registering of a single 
work sometimes fill two or three wide columns, 
and a perusal of any one of them is sufficient to 
make us wearily decide on a simple scheme. 

In considering the phrasing of Bach’s organ 
music we cannot ignore the influence of the 
string idiom, especially in the Trio-Sonatas and 
other works obviously written under the influence 
of Italian chamber music. The dead-level /ega‘o 
that was once regarded as the first and last require- 
ment in organ-playing has now gone, but not before 
it had been the cause of Bach’s acquiring the 
reputation for dulness and dryness that he is only 
just losing. 

Too many players, however, still keep their 
fingers glued to the keyboard in playing Bach. 
They seem reluctant to release repeated notes, 
with the result that some spirited subjects reach 
the ear in a stagnant form. It is hardly possible 
to overdo the detachment of repeated notes in 
such subjects as: 





especially in resonant buildings. It should be 
observed, however, that the last note of such a 
series should be as a rule tied to its successor, 
otherwise the phrasing is wrong, thus: 
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The phrasing of bravura passages is usually 
indicated by Bach’s division of the hands, shown 
by the grouping. We may be tempted to play 
such passages, or large portions of them, with one 
hand, but it is a safe rule to stick to the original 
grouping. Fugue subjects should be _ phrased 
uniformly throughout the movement. Complex 
sub-divisions of the subject into motives, suggested 
by some modern German editors, are usually 
impracticable save in the simplest passages, so 
there is good practical reason for not being 
over-subtle. 

In buildings of considerable resonance, pedal 
passages will gain from a liberal use of meszo- 
stacato. The effect to the hearer will be a 
/egato, whereas a /egatfo at the console too often 
becomes a muddle in the nave. When the pedal 
part consists of a series of detached notes it is 
best played with a //ssicato etlect, or even guasi- 
timpani, if we have a pedal stop of the right 
prompt-speaking and definite character. An 
ordinary passage may by this simple means be 
made arresting. Repeated octave leaps should be 
detached, otherwise they are apt to reach the ear 
as a tame bass. ‘The Trio-Sonatas abound with 
effects of this kind—passages that suggest the bass 
of a string band rather than that of the organ. 
Here are a couple of bars from the Sonata in C, 
showing both repeated and detached notes: 


Ex. 4 


é 
































of 
movement consists of detached and octave leaping 
quavers, and we must aim at giving it the life and 
point it would receive at the hands of good string 
players. 

The very fact of Bach’s organ-music being so 


The greater part the bass of this long 


continuous in its flow makes punctuation of 
supreme importance. Marches and dance tunes 
carry their phrasing in their rhythm, but these long 
streams of intertwined melody, played moreover on 
an instrument devoid of accent, are very much at 
the mercy of the performer. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that wrong phraseology is 
better than none—indeed, there are so 
possible and effective treatments that a bad 
grouping can hardly be found, save by a hopelessly 
stupid player. 
entirely wrong way of delivering the subject of the 
Great G minor Fugue—an unbroken /gafo. But 
there are more right ways than can be quoted. 


‘accordingly. 
many | 


For example, there is only one! 


* The more we play Bach’s works,’ says Schweitzer, 
“the slower we take the fempi.’ The statement 
does not apply to English organists. ‘The French 
and German pace for Bach is slower than ours— 
especially the German. National character comes 
out even in so small a thing. ‘The French insist 
on clarity, the Germans must have time to dot 
every / and cross every /, and the English, in music 
as in everything else, prefer ideas served up in the 
rough or taken for granted rather than logically 
unfolded. We have earned a _ reputation for 
‘muddling through’ in politics, business, sport, 
and art because of our good tempered poob- 
poohing of detail. But after all we do muddle 
through, and in this matter of pace in playing Bach 
we are surely right in the main. ‘The speed of 
music, like the life it reflects, has quickened a good 
deal since Bach’s day. What was brilliant then is 
staid now. If Bach intended a piece to sound 
fiery and brilliant—as he certainly did in many 
cases—our business is to make it so. The only 
limit we need consider in the bravura works 
that enjoined by the necessity for maintaining 
clarity in the polyphonic passages. In a general 
way the pace settles itself. If it is effective it is 
good. ‘This is the only practical and common- 
sense test, because conditions vary so much that 
the pace that is right for one church may be 
wrong for another. No performer has so little 
use for the metronome as the organist, and none 
has more need of gumption. 

Perhaps there is one exception to the demand 
for clearness. In most cadenza-like passages it is 
probable that Bach’s intention is harmonic rather 
than melodic. A good deal of modern figuration 
depends for its effect not so much upon our 
hearing every note, as upon the harmonic basis 
being clearly defined, which is possible only when 
the pace is quick. We must not spoil Bach's 
cadenzas by sacrificing the fabric to the note. 
People who are fond of saying they cannot see 
the trees for the wood must be reminded that in 
art, musical no less than pictorial, it is sometimes 
the wood as a whole that we want to see, even if 
it be only in a roughish kind of way. Meticulous 
attention to detail sometimes ends in our not seeing 
the wood for the trees. ‘These bravura passages 
are nothing if not fiery. We do not want to hear 
them as we hear a delicate bit of embellishment of 
Chopin. They are not strings of pearls, but dashing 
episodes, put in either by way of contrast to the 
preceding polyphony, or to give the player a chance 
of display. Sometimes they have considerable 
emotional significance, generally of the fiercely 
impatient kind. We must look at each 
in relation to its context, and interpret it 
Such passages should rarely be 
played in strict time. They are best started 
with some deliberation, gathering impetus as they 
approach their climax—or climaxes, for sometimes 
there are secondary ones which must be led up to 
and fallen away from. When, as is usual, there is 
a climax at the end only, there should be an accelera 
tion up to the last note. The close of some of 
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these cadenzas can be made very dramatic. Fora 
general principle as to the registration of such 
passages we may go to the orchestra. How are they 
scored? Usually for wood-wind and full strings 
minus the double-bass. This gives pace without 
muddle, and if we apply it to the organ we have} 
our powerful reeds and heavy stops in reserve for | 
the massive chords that usually follow. But here | 
as in almost every detail in the performance of | 
Bach’s organ works, the player must decide in| 
accordance with his instrument and building. A\| 
slavish carrying out of the suggestions in text-books | 
may end in a mere travesty of Bach. On the | 
other hand, if we diligently experiment, sometimes | 
listening to a friend at the console, we may throw | 
the books overboard ; our playing can hardly fail to| 
be as full of life and interest as the music itself. 

Bach’s organ-music is but a modest part of his 
enormous output. Of the forty-six volumes issued 
by the Bach-Gesellschaft only two and portions of 
two others are devoted to works for the organ. 
Yet he has somehow come to be regarded as the 
special pride and patron of the organist. Rightly 
or wrongly, we feel that we are akin to Jobn 
Sebastian in a way that no pianist or violinist can 
ever be. We dare not claim that he wrote better 
for our instrument than for any other. On the 
contrary, the organ fugues, both in quantity and 
quality, are if anything slightly below those for the 
clavichord, partly because the standard of the 
organ fugues as a whole suffers from the largish 
proportion of immature work. If the chorale 
preludes had not been almost entirely neglected 
until recent years, we might have felt that we above 
all know Bach because in this part of his organ- 
music he expressed himself with an intimacy for 
which a parallel is found more easily in literature 
than in music. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that, in 
this country at all events, his revival was largely 
brought about by Wesley, Jacob, and other 
organists. As a result, despite the present and 
growing popularity of the choral works, concertos, 
suites, and the ‘ Forty-eight,’ we still think of Bach 
as an Organ composer who made occasional and 
brilliantly successful dashes into other fields of 
creative work. We are wrong, of course, and we 
know we are wrong, but the feeling persists, and we 
need be in no hurry tc cure ourselves. The world 
goes round because of such illogical affections. 

But much is due from disciples who are 
specially favoured, or who merely imagine them- 
selves to be. Is our playing of Bach’s organ 











music on a level with that of the clavier works in 
concert-halls, studios, or even in the good average 
musical household? Are we helping our pupils 
and audiences to see Bach whole—the poet and 
mystic of the chorale preludes, and the polished 
chamber musician of the trio-sonatas, as well as 
the writer of energetic toccatas, preludes, and 
fugues? Or do we limit ourselves to a handful of 
brilliant and popular works, as an investment 
yielding a handsome and quick return in technique | 
and reputation ? 


So much of Bach’s organ music is now tran- 
scribed for orchestra, pianoforte duet, and pianoforte 
solo, that it is safe from oblivion without the aid 
of the organist. These transcriptions, however, 
increase his responsibilities in another way. 
The music may be effective in its new guise, but it 
depends as a whole so much upon the great scale 
and sustaining powers of the organ that it can 
never be heard at its best through any other 
medium. More than ever before the public ought 
to be able to count on hearing the finest of it 
played to perfection on the instrument for which 
it was written. With brilliant performances of the 
transcriptions in their ears people will expect 
much of the organist, and his casual and not too 
clean delivery of a well-worn fugue will no longer 
serve. 

The history of music is a record, at once 
melancholy and cheering, of the futility of 
appraising composers till they have been not 
merely dead but neglected for at least a 
generation. Survival is a test, but a good stretch 
of it may be due to tradition and convention. 
Revival is a much more severe ordeal, especially 
when the works have to be painfully collected and 
collated, and given to the public in driblets during 
a half century, as was the case with Bach’s. Never 
was there so astonishing a revival. Obscure in his 
life, though acclaimed by the limited circle to 
whom his gifts were known, Bach was so forgotten 
by the next generation that it seemed almost as if 
he and his music had never been. Yet to-day there 
is no composer whose future is more assured. 

And this future lies in no narrow range. No 
composer is indispensable in so many fields as 
Bach. He provides a solid part of the repertory 
of violinist, violoncellist, flautist, pianist, choralist, 
organist, orchestra, and church choir. He is one 
of the few creators who have worked with equal 
success in the monumental and the miniature. Who 
but he has so often and so successfully touched 
the extreme limits of mocd and size? Many 
composers might have written the little dances in 
the suites; a few might have produced the 
Passions and the B minor Mass. Bach did both, 
and so easily as to make the feat appear a matter 
of. course. 

Varied as were Bach’s activities, he no doubt 
had his favourite sphere. Bearing in mind the 
obstacles he met with in the performance of his 
more difficult concerted works, choral and instru- 
mental, we may be sure that he was happiest 
when, as performer and composer combined, he 
depended upon himself alone. The organ, with its 
ample resources, must have given him a sense of 
power and freedom he found nowhere else. 
Forkel tells us he would improvise organ music 
for two hours at a time—a long string of 
movements on a single theme. In the organ-loft, 
then, he won his greatest personal triumphs and 
expressed his deepest feelings, and we may well 
believe that, given his choice, it is there, above all, 
he would have his memory kept green. 

THE END, 
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Hd DLibitum | 


By ‘FESTE’ 

een | 
Warned by Editor that ‘space is valuable this | 
month, must reduce language to bare bones, @ /a| 
Alfred Jingle. Such meagre doings appropriate 
brings Musical Times into line with modern com- 
posers’ method of elimination of unessential. | 
(Blessed words—like Mespot—but observe with | 
pain that despite paring down modern composer 
takes long while deliver goods—should carry | 
elimination further—be ruthless—why stop at| 
unessential ?) 





| 

; ; ; 

More alarums in critical circles during past| 
month-—Stravinsky again storm-centre. Leave | 
fighting to advance guard of disputants—one says 
bubble burst—other equally sure no bubble— 
epoch-making music. ‘Truth most likely between 
two. Heard ‘Sacre du Printemps’ as symphony 
twice—thrills at times—nary a thrill at good many | 
others—unequal work, very. But thrills unusually | 
potent—made me wish hear work again and again | 
especially if second part drastically cut. Had/| 
no doubt, though, that performance as ballet would | 
strengthen weak spots. Expected Russians provide | 
right choregraphy — brutal and elemental — know | 
their powers that way. But subject beat them. | 
Primitive methods of hailing Spring far from| 
idyllic—quite reverse—disgraceful goings on—but | 
all in good faith—no harm meant—simple folk— | 
ages dark—very. Fit subject for folk-lore societies, | 
but as for stage representation—Tush! Still one | 
might skirt round border-line picturesquely. But | 
early Russians, as represented by late ones at| 
Princes, dull dogs. When in Spring //ezr fancy | 
lightly turned to thoughts of pairing off, no gusto— 
no once-aboard-the-lugger’ style—lots of tame | 


calisthenics—kind of thing Lieutenant Muller| 
would have us do a-mornings—knees bend-— 
rise on  toes—reach right arm round left| 


shoulder and count vertebre—if you can—repeat 
with left arm—again if you can—fatiguing even | 
for lissom Russians—boring for audience—very. 
Amorous flights hardly more entertaining. Each | 
sad young man selects no less tristful damsel 
hauls her on shoulder (regretfully, as if would | 
have preferred sister)-—carries her across stage 
gently dumps her down—begins fresh batch of | 
Mullerisms. Assembled damsels (now on verge 
of tears) fall to round games of simple and 
depressing character. Sokolova, who should do 
nothing but flit and float, so far wasted—stationary | 
—Patience on monument—holding jaw (literally) | 

deep in thought—or tense with toothache. In| 
last few minutes of ballet woke up—released 
jaw—brought house down with frenzied solo| 
dance~—saved ballet from utter failure—like top 
note at end of poor song—fetches ’em—but poor | 
song all the same. Ditto ballet. Tumultuous | 
applause from one section of audience—tich and | 
eloquent silence from another—hisses from yet | 
another. Ayes apparently had it—but 








ballet | 


| wonders, too, 


| they show soles—black with grime 


given only three times, then withdrawn—so noes 
right after all. Personally sorry show poor-—had 
hoped and expected conversion—prepared join in 
convulsive transports of Henry Leigh, who 
improvised ballet on his own in stalls—stout 
work with arms and _ hands—costly cane 


\(apparently knobbed with gold of Ophir) pro- 


jecting at dangerous angle—stout gentleman leaving 
in hurry nearly impaled himself—fortunately dress 
shirt superstarched—unexpected _ breastplate— 
ferrule glanced off—ali well—lucky escape 
very. 


Had no intention of discussing ballets in 
particular. Began with idea of trying to say how 
ballet in general strikes plain man such as writer. 
First, observe ballet audiences (anyway those at 
Princes) most uncritical mob. Hysterical applause 


| —bouquets—laurel wreaths—no matter whether 


good or bad work on stage. Believe if disguised 
myself as Woizikovsky (though figure perhaps 
obstacle) and capered uncouthly while orchestra 
tuned up would receive ovation. Advanced 
members of audience would say choregraphy of 
right kind free from hint of grace or rhythm, and 
music happily devoid of emotion and poetic or 
literary suggestion—polyphony of rhythm and tonal 
values juxtaposed all over the shop. Less advanced 
spectators would beat hands _together—cry 
‘bravo !’—lest they should appear behind times— 
better be dead than out of date at Princes. 
Same uncritical attitude makes them swallow all 
silly affectations and conventions of ballet. A 
form much overrated—plain man finds chore- 
graphy often mere distraction when music is good. 
As for miming, absence of spoken word involves 
exaggerated facial expression as in ‘movies.’ 
Moreover, too little real dancing. Plain man wants 
more things like the miller’s dance in *Three- 
Cornered Hat.’ Thinks, too, that toe dancing 
is overdone. Admits its difficulty—tried it 
himself one morning waiting for bath— 
humiliating failure—should have begun when 
many years younger and slimmer—not years 
slimmer, of course, but inches—or feet. Anyway, 
difficulty does not justify these Russians over- 
doing it—effect that of short stilts—stilt-walking 
ugly—word ‘stilted’ just fits case. Plain man 
why stage must be always so 
dusty—dancers with exquisite shoes—sometimes 
no less exquisite bare feet—sight for sore eyes till 
why ? Stage 
should be like deck of ship—-one can eat dinner 
off it—yet one never does, somehow. If dust 
necessary for grip use pink dust—match feet and 
look well on shoes. No doubt plain man 
Philistine and all behind times—plain man 





always is. Nota bit ashamed of it. 
Stull, spent some enjoyable hours at ballet. 
Wish were more as good as ‘Petrouchka.’ Odd, 


when think of it—most poignant and human 
ballet is concerned chiefly with puppets, while in 


‘some others humans no more convincing than 


animated lay figures. Conducting of Ansermet 
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one of chief sources of pleasure—few things more | The advertisement writer now becomes dithy- 
picturesque than silhouette against lighted stage.| rambic, although dealing with hard business 
Eloquent hands—captivating beard when seen in | matter : 


profile—not mere hairy extra but real feature— 
something to swear by, like Beard of Prophet 
active and eloquent, too—could have sworn 
Ansermet produced fine s/orsando 
one night. Silhouette less kind to late-comers 
in stalls. Surprising number of profiles unable 





with it) 


survive ordeal—too much nose (children of Shem) | 


—not enough chin (decadent youth)—too much 
chin—several too many in fact (overfed boorjwaw) 
—heads wrong shape—forehead in unusual place 
—somehow got round behind—skull like plateau 


with small concavity (bath for canary) — or 


high and dome-like (excellent for perch after 


bath). 


Suddenly remember space is short, so must hold | 


over further ballet notes till the Russians come 
again. But must return thanks for valuable health 
tip. Writer getting on in years—worried about 
equator—steadily increasing despite hot weather 
and Spartan diet. Week ago started doing daily 
extracts from ‘Sacre du _ Printemps’—twenty 
minutes on rising—unaccompanied of course— 
marked improvement already. 


This famous composer is now about to enter upon a new and 
wider sphere of success. Messrs... . 


Yes; I think a few dots. Don’t mind giving 
famous composer free ad., but must draw line at 
publishers : 


ee whose business acumen is second to none 
among first-class publishers 
(though they say it as shouldn’t) 
have, at enormous cost, entere into a contract with Drummond, 
whereby his imaginative and creative genius can flourish under 
the best possible circumstances. All Drummond's works for the 
future will be published by this enterprising firm, and the 
ccmposer is free to produce just what his inspiration dictates. 
He will not be fettered by commissions to write this or that style 
of song or song-cycles. Whenever the composer is specially 
inspired by a set of lyrics, he will write them up in his own 
inimitable way, and send the score to the publishers, who will 
hand the masterpiece on to an eager public. 


All the same, should advise famous composer to 
stick to style of ‘Then will I sing to you.’ 


| Enterprising firm didn’t enter into that enormously 


leager public like. 
By the time can) 


call it “Sacre de !’ Automne’ hope to be once more | 


agile stripling of dear dead days beyond recall. 


Angry correspondent sends page advertisement | 


culled from contemporary—asks my opinion— 
gives his own in no uncertain way—hardly print- 


able in old-established family journal such as this. | 


Page boosting “Some New Gems of Melody by 
the famous composer Mr. Frederick Drummond’— 
alluded to later in page as Drummond /owt court— 


like other famous composers, Wagner—Elgar, quite 
Whole page so rich in| 


right, treat ’em all alike. 
humour that correspondent shouldn’t be angry— 
ought to see funny side—good in everything, even 
in fulsome boosting, if you can find it. Wish had 
room quote almost every sentence—string of 
pearls—flowers of speech. Here are specimen 


blossoms : 

He has a faire for touching the hearts of the music-loving 
public. Whether it be in the big emotional song with the highly 
dramatic /Yxade or in the delicate ballad that must needs be sung 
on soft dulcet tones, he is equally at home. . . . Many of his 
numbers are among the world’s biggest trinmphs, and his song- 
cycles sell with a power akin to magic. His songs have such a 
universal appeal that his fame is world-wide. 


Maybe-—yet I never heard his name before. 
My loss, of course, but there you are. However: 
A Drummond melody is so hauntingly conceived that it lives in 
the memory; and, thanks to the care with which he chooses his 
lyrics, his works are gems which never lose their power to please. 
The secret of Drummond's success lies not only in a rare gift 
He is a keen classical student, and his works bear 
the impress of his superb musical training. He studied at the 
Royal Academy under that distinguished tutor, Mr. . There 
is consequently a depth in Drummond's compositions which give 
sic) them a permanent popularity. 


Wonder what Mr. 





for melody. 


costly contract as mere hobby. If they are to get 
money back he must send them kind of score 
Mustn’t wait till * specially 
inspired,’ or will mess up show by writing music 
‘that bears impress of superb musical training, 
and that would never do. Meanwhile, good news 
for eager public (aren’t vow getting excited ?) : 

Frederick Drummond's pen has already been busy. Three 

beautiful songs Two are big songs which will delight the 
great emotional artiste (s/c) who desires to thrill his audience. 
The other is one of those meledious encore balladettes which, 
sung according to the composer's inspired instructions, impels one 
to utter the most coveted commendation ‘Isn't it divine?’ 

There is much, much more in the same’ strain, 
including photograph of famous composer engaged 
in pleasant and profitable task of writing-up special 
inspiration in own inimitable way—too much 
engrossed to look pleasantly at camera like you 
and me—quite right—catch divine afflatus while 
on wing—worth two in bush—dot it down—send 
score publisher—waiting to hand on to feverishly 
impatient public. 

Why do I pull leg? No personal feeling 
in the matter—both composer and _ publisher 
unknown to me. But detest humbug—feel it 
must be pilloried. If no one else do unpleasant 
job, will take it on—do my best. ‘How 
“humbug” ?’ you ask. Thus: Nobody objects to 
slush being advertised so long as it doesn’t pretend 
to be something else. But Drummond and 
publishers trying to run with hare and hunt with 
hounds. Can’t have it both ways. Judging by 
sample, Drummond simply very ordinary shop 
ballad compiler (such things compiled rather than 
composed). Has chosen easy and profitable path 
—England free country (nominally at all events), 
so noone blames him. But having signed good 
fat contract to give least musical section of public 


thinks of the extract! what it wants, must not expect rest of us to be 


» 6 one ° ° sie ° ° . ’ 
from Drummond’s ‘Then will I sing to you,’| impressed with his “keenness for classical study. 


printed beside this paragraph. Slushy platitude— 


Willing believe Drummond can write good original 


no sign of the superb musical training, though of | music—though no signs of it so far come my way. 


course cannot blame distinguished tutor for that. 


he can, and deliberately chooses turn out 


If 


a 
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sentimental tosh, must not complain if classed with 
rest of tosh merchants. Meanwhile, regret no} 
recognised Order of Biscuit at disposal. If were, | 
should award it—First Class—to writer of advertise- 
ment. Something should go to composer of | 
balladettes as well—should toss him Biscuitette 


Restaurant music long since a noisy bore—| 
now become positive obstacle to busy man’s 
taking nourishment. Hungry and _ hurried ast) 
night—unusual experience—the former, that is— 
tottered fainting into ever-open door of popular 
restaurant—sank into seat—huge place—got up 
regardless—dreamt-I-dwelt-in-marble-halls kind of 
thing. Secured attention of neat-handed Phyllis 
—gave modest order befitting humble journalist. 


Crash from orchestra at far end of hall about 
a furlong away—burly baritone burst into 
ballad 761 diners ceased stoking — same 


number of forks suspended between plate and | 
mouth, each bearing due portion of victuals— 
baritone going strong—alien—throat of brass— | 
forehead of ditto—lungs of leather—glad there is a 
furlong between us. Meanwhile pangs of hunger | 
developing rapidly—that sinking feeling—beckon 
neat-handed Phyllis. “Is food coming?’ Phyllis 
very sorry and all that—cannot fetch food till 
song over—instructions—much as place is worth. 
Venture to explain—came for food, not for concert. 
Have no use for concert just now, but immediate | 
and pressing use for food. Point of view) 
evidently new to Phyllis nonplussed — calls 
superior officer; another alien. ‘Ver’ sorry! 
No can do; streekt orders—silence while ze 
museek ; she not long now—near feenish.’ In| 
support of plea, indicated suspended forks | 
(only 760 now, one impatient client silently wolfing 
under cover of evening paper). Nothing for it but | 
to wait. When song ended at long last forks got | 
busy again, and Phyllis procured food. Managed | 
to bolt it—then bolted myself just as Leather-lungs 
got on hind legs for another song. Shall avoid | 
restaurant in future. Don’t like this application of | 
old saw, Nosong, nosupper.’ Good deal to be said | 
for its inversion, though. Dreamt last night was 
at West-End concert-hall—consulted programme 
and waited for first song.- Attendant approached 
respectfully—Sorry to keep me waiting, but rule 
of management, No supper, no song.’ Tit-bit 
to-night, Cételette Ernest, with sauce Diaghilev.’ 
Would I kindly wait for song till I have eaten ? 
Would 1?) Would I wet? Cutlet delicious—just 
decided, after all, much to be said in favour of 
encores, when woke up. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


XIX.—RICHARD Davy 
One of the most attractive items in the programme 
ot the Holy Week music at Westminster Cathedral, 
n 1921, the performance of the four-part 
Passion for Valm Sunday, by Richard Davy, 
probably the earliest example of Passion Music by 


was 


an English composer. Dr. R. R. Terry describes 
it as ‘smooth, easy, and flowing ; it displays a very 
high standard of contrapuntal technique ; but, above 
all, it is expressive, virile, and dramatic.’ This 
most interesting composition is found in an early 
16th century MS. belonging to Eton College ; though, 
alas! through vandalism, only forty-three perfect 
compositions remain out of the ninety-eight which 
appear in the Index. Of these forty-three, 
Richard Davy contributed six, namely, ‘O Domine 
celi terreque creator’ (five parts), ‘In  honore 
summe matris’ (five parts), ‘Salve Jesu Mater 
vere’ (five parts), ‘ Stabat Mater’ (five parts), ‘ Virgo 
templum’ (five parts), and ‘ Salve Regina’ (five parts). 
The ‘Pryke-Song’ books belonging to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1529, contain an ‘Autem’ 
by Davy, and there are other compositions by him 
in the Harleian MS., 1709, St. John’s College, and 
the Cambridge University Library, as well as 
three three-part songs with English words in the 
famous Fayrfax MS. in the British Museum 
Add. MSS. 5465). Two of his English carols 
are very interesting, namely, ‘Ah! blessed Jhesu!’ 
and ‘Ah, my hart, remember.’ * 

Yet, though we have such admirable specimens of 
Davy’s sacred and secular works, Dr. Terry says that 
‘as a composer he is entirely unknown to-day,’ and 
that regarding his biography very little is known 
save that ‘he flourished in the late 15th and early 
16th centuries.’ Up to the present, the only details 
of Davy’s life are in the very brief sketch of him 
contributed to the new edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians’ (1904)—and these details are 
one solitary paragraph of less than four lines 
by Mr. J. F. R. Stainer. It is as well to give the 
text in order to show how meagre is the information 
that has been hitherto unearthed regarding such a 
distinguished composer: ‘ Richard Davy or Davys, a 
composer of some repute, was choirman, organist, 
and informator choristarum at Magdalen College. 
Oxford, from 1490 to 1492.’ 

After patient research I have not been able 
thoroughly to unravel the mystery that seems to 
enshroud the life story of Richard Davy, yet I have 
succeeded in piecing together a few new facts that 
may serve as a basis for a future musical historian. 
First of all, as he was about sixteen when he entered 


Magdalen College, Oxford, we are safe in dating his . 


birth about the year 1467, and, as has been seen, he 
was appointed Organist and Master of the Choristers 
of his College in 1490—remaining in office for two 
years. Possibly he remained at Oxford for some 
time longer (probably for the sake of his divinity 
studies), and became a priest in 1497, at which date 
Richard Parker was appointed organist. 

The fact of Davy being a priest in 1497 disposes 
of the suggestion made to me a few years ago by a 
clerk in the Public Record Office, that possibly he 
was to be identified with Richard Davy, who was 
granted an annuity of 6d. a day on February 15. 
1501. This suggestion cannot stand, because the 
latter namesake was ‘a yeoman of the crown, and 
King’s servant,’ as is evident from the printed 
‘Calendar of Patent Rolls’ of Henry VII. (1494 
1509). 

Richard Davy was chaplain to Sir William 
Boleyn in 1501, in which year was born Anne 
Boleyn (grand-daughter of Sir William), destined to 
be the unfortunate wife of Henry VIII. His name 


* For much kind help in locatirg Davy's MSS. I am indebted t> 
Mr. H. B. Collins, Mus. B 
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appears in deeds of the years 1505 and 1506; and | the crowd, and others. In Davy’s score, a magnificent 
in the latter year, on May 15, he was a party to a| effect is produced by the glorious setting of the words : 
licence of alienation of the Manor of Stiffkey, in| ‘Vere filius Dei erat iste’ (‘Truly this wasthe Son of 


Norfolk, to the use of Sir Thomas Boleyn. 


Another | God’), assigned to the Centurion and the watchers 


deed mentions him as one of the feofees in a grant | at the Crucifixion. In opposition to the conventional 


of the Manors of Filby, Possewyk, West Lexham, 


and Carbrooke (May 15, 1506), to the use of Thomas | 
Boleyn, son and heir of William Boleyn, Knight, | 
the first three 7a choruses are missing in the 


deceased.* Apparently the priest-composer was 
continued in the service of Sir Thomas Boleyn from 
1305 to 1516, the principal family residence being 
Blickling, in Norfolk. : 

Apropos of Sir Thomas Boleyn, whose father had 
married one of the co-heiresses of the Earl of 
Ormonde, an Irish tradition has it that Anne Boleyn 
was born at the Castle of Carrick-on-Suir, in 1501, 
or early in 1502. Certainly, the popular idea that 
this lady’s birth took place in 1507 cannot be sustained, 
as she was a Dame-in-Waiting to the French Queen, 
Claude, in 1519—a position that could scarcely be 
held by a girl of twelve! Thomas, 7th Earl of 
Ormonde, died on August 8, 1515, leaving his immense 
English estates, containing seventy-two manors, to 
his two daughters, the elder of whom (Anne) was 
Dame St. Leger and the younger (Margaret) Lady 
Boleyn. On the following December 12, the 


| 
| 
| 


Lord Deputy of Ireland wrote to Cardinal Wolsey in| 


regard to Sir Thomas Boleyn’s claim to a portion of 
the Irish estates, which was contested by Sir Piers 
Butler, who claimed to be 8th Earl of Ormonde. 
After much litigation, on October 6, 1520, a proposal 
of marriage was made between Sir Piers Butler and 
Mary Boleyn, Anne’s elder sister, and an Irish Act 
of Parliament was passed declaring Sir Piers as 
lawful heir to Sir James, 6th Earl. Subsequently, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn was created Viscount Rochford 
and Earl of Wiltshire, Ormonde, and Carrick ; and 
Sir Piers Butler was created Earl 
Henry VIII., in order to settle the family feud, as 
Prof. Pollard writes, ‘arranged for a marriage 


of Ossory.t | 


between Anne Boleyn and Sir Piers Butler,’ in 1522 ; | 


and further, in order to propitiate the Ormonde 


family the King appointed Sir Piers as Lord Deputy | 


of Ireland, on March 6, Had _ Butler’s 


1522. 


marriage to Anne Boleyn come off in 1522, how 


different might have been the history of England ! 
Meantime, Richard Davy was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Boleyn from 1506 to 1515, and, as nothing 


| composer. 


further can be gleaned of him, it is natural to suppose | 


that he died in the latter year. Certainly all his 
creative musical work that has come down ranges 
between the dates 1490 and 1513, and the real 


surprise is that his compositions are anything but | 


‘crude.’ Considering his period, 
Dr. Terry writes, ‘is in every way individual and 
original.’ One feature of the Passion Music is worthy 
of note, for while the generality of composers give a 
musical setting of the 7zréa, or ‘ speeches and cries 
of the mob,’ Davy, in addition, writes choral music 


exclusively for the dialogue between Pilate and his | 
wife. In other words, the convention of the 15th) 


to the 16th century was to have the Passion Music 
sung among three ecclesiastics, one being the first 
Deacon (a bass), singing the part of Christ, the 
second, or Chronista or Evangelista (a tenor), the 
narrative of the Evangelist, and the third, or Synagoga 
or 7vrba (an alto), the exclamations of the Apostles, 


** Calendar of Patent Rolls,’ 1494-1509, p. 484. 

| Sir Piers was forced to surrender the title of Earl of Ormonde to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, in 1527. This title Boleyn 
retained till his death in 1537, when it reverted to the Butler family. 


his work, as| 


method adopted by other composers, who treat these 
words ‘in awe-stricken accents,’ Davy ‘ makes it ring 
out as a triumphant confession of faith.’ Although 


Eton MS., and though the treble and tenor parts are 
also missing from the four choruses which follow, 
Dr. Terry has with rare skill supplied the missing 
choruses of the former from other portions of 
Davy’s own music, which fit the words to perfection, 
and he has written new treble and tenor parts for 
choruses 2 to 5 in the same contrapuntal style 
of the composer and the period, quite a triumph of 
restoration. 

So successful was the performance of Davy’s 
Passion Music at Westminster Cathedral on 
Palm Sunday that it will probably become a 
permanent feature of the liturgical services on that 
day in future, just as Byrd’s magnificent Passion 
Music is associated with the solemnities of Good 
Friday. 

It may be well to add that the appearance of 
Davy’s ‘Autem’ in the Cambridge ‘Prick-Song’ 
Books of 1529 is no proof whatever that he was then 
alive. As stated above, he probably died in 1515 or 
1516. 


THE MANUSCRIPT LIBRETTO OF 
‘FAUST’ 
By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, DE L’INSTITUT 
Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell 


When and on what occasion did Gounod make me 
a present of this manuscript? Iam unable to say 
definitely, though doubtless it was very shortly after 
the appearance of his famous work. Interesting by 
reason of the information it supplies on the genesis 
of ‘Faust,’ it is also valuable on account of the 
numerous musical annotations written on the margin, 
thus giving us the first spontaneous thoughts of the 
I feel that these annotations are deserving 
of being more widely known, 

Before undertaking this work, let us glance at the 
various ways in which French artists have dealt with 
that episode of Goethe’s poem which in the public 
mind represents him as a whole, just as the episode 
of Francesca da Rimini sums up the whole of Dante’s 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ though it is merely a tiny fragment 
thereof. 

In Goethe’s poem the name of the young amourcuse 
is Gretchen—z.e., Margot. She is simply the maid- 
servant of Dame Martha, in whose garden takes 
place the conversation between the four dramatis 
persone. ‘The first time I saw Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
played in a German theatre I was quite astonished 
to behold, appearing unexpectedly on the stage 
during the sermesse, a slightly-built brunette who 
replied to Faust’s compliments in scandalised accents : 
‘Je ne suis pas une demoiselle, je ne suis pas 
belle. . . .’? and then rapidly hid away in the crowd. 
She was anything but the ideal fair-complexioned 
creature with whom Ary Scheffer has familiarised us 
(coming out of church with angelic mien, while Faust 
looks on enraptured), or the fanciful creation which 
Gounod’s music has popularised. 
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Previously we had had ghe ‘ Damnation of Faust’ 
by Berlioz, where Marguerite, ‘while binding her 
hair” sings the ‘Chanson du Roi de Thulé,’ which 
the author calls a Gothic song, and which begins 
with that augmented 4th interval abhorred of 
ancient music, followed by ultra-modern chromatic 
Distorted and unlovely though it be, 
this song none the less possesses the special quality 
of character in the highest degree. From what source 
then did it draw its inspiration? From the sketches 
of ‘Faust’ made by Delacroix, a series of ultra- 


successions, 





romantic lithographs in which the person of Gretchen | 


is strangely transformed? It 
when he saw them, affirmed that they completely 
expressed his own thought. 
great men flattering one another in order to create 
admirers ! 


is said that Goethe, | 


The old, old comedy of | 


The sketches of Delacroix are inthe first | 


rank of artistic production, but they do not represent 


Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ 
The Marguerite and the Faust of Gounod differ 
so strikingly from their models that in Germany the 
famous opera is given the name of ‘ Margarethe.’ 
The Marguerite of Berlioz differs even more from 
the German Gretchen than does that of 
She does not sit at her spinning-wheel, nor is she 
accompanied by Dame Martha. Here we hive an 
ideal creature, appearing in a dream, if not in a 
vision, and Faust orders Mephisto to find her for 
him. There is nothing of this in Goethe’s poem 


}it must bear the :mpress of his individuality. 


Gounod. | 
| substituting for Eurydice an ‘Ombre heureuse’ 


we now have the French Marguerite, whom our public | 


will accept in no other guise. 
When I was a child there took place at Paris a 


th delightful to behold : the military retreat, an 


Ing 


ngenious combination of trumpets and drums that | 


has long been discontinued. I can still recall the 
shades of night beginning to invade the Jardin 
du Luxembourg, the shooting stars—then an 


phenomenon—falling across the sky, 
and the drums and trumpets making a complete 
tour of the immense vault of heaven and ravishing 
my youthful the strains alternately 
approached and died away in the distance. Berlioz 
heard and rightly appreciated this retreat ; and, re- 
placing the drums with “éales, blending the plaintive 
the abandoned Maryuerite with the distant 
sonys of the students, he made this the background 


unexplained 


senses as 


wail ot 


— 

But, after all, platitudes are frequent enough in 
the text of the ‘Damnation of Faust,’ and great js 
the contrast between the wealth of the music and the 
poverty of the poem. How has it come about that 
the literary Berlioz, the fervent admirer of Victor 
Hugo, consented to bless this ill-matched union? 
Why did the critics, so strict against Scribe and 
other librettists, show such utter indifference before 
this anomaly? The gold and diamond embroidered 
mantle flung over this poverty hides it from view 
let us not remove the veil ! 

On opening the precious libretto of ‘ Faust,’ many 
are the surprises that await us. In the first place we 
are struck with the changes made in the work during 
rehearsal. No doubt some of these alterations the 
authors would have made of their own accord, but 
in this particular case we see the influence of the 
celebrated conductor Carvalho, a nervous man of 
perpetually changing humour and restless imagina- 
tion. When he took up an opera, though one that 
had long been famousand was of world-wide renown, 

To 
quote only one instance: it was he who conceived 
the strange idea, in the second Act of * Orphée,’ of 
of 
which no one had ever dreamt, and which still persists, 
an outrage on commonsense, in Gluck’s masterpiece. 
As may be imagined, it was far worse when a new 
drama was brought to him. He had but one thing 
in his mind—to add his own ideas on to those of the 
author. The place and time of the action were con- 
tinually changing ; unexpected episodes arose in his 
excited brain ; morceauwx slowly worked out in the 
silence of the study had to disappear and make room 
for hurried improvisations. But all this came to an 
end when Massenet brought him the score of * Manon,’ 
containing the imprint .Ve vartetur. At last he had 
found his master. 

‘Faust’ was originally written in the opéra- 
comique form, with dialogue. A delightful form, 
dating back to the most remote times; one to which 


the public has never been hostile, though it would 
tend to disappear had it not been retained in the 
operetta. ‘Faust’ was performed in this dress 
}until the time when its introduction at the Opéra 
|compelled the abandonment of the spoken word. 
Many musical treats owe their existence to this 


of a twilight scene, quice charming and striking in its | 


originality, while essentially French in its character. 

We are but too well acquainted with the present 
form of the 
combination of drums and trumpets, but the refrain 
tself, quite different from the old one, is executed 


retreat : 


not only is there no balanced | 


‘to order,’ without either rhythm or time, and in| 
the most anti-musical fashion imaginable. And 
we are said to have made progress in music because | 


the public has become accustomed to being bored, 
and rapturously applauds it utterly 
incapable of understanding ! 

Berlioz insisted on pointing out how different this 
‘Faust’ was from the orivina!l. ‘I have written,’ he 
‘the “ Damnation de Faust”’ 
saved. Many 
creation, notably 
Many others are adapted from the 
poet, including the ‘Chanson du _ Rat,’ 
vhich he might well have omitted, for the whole 
of its value disappears in imitation; the refrain, 
built up on an untranslatable play upon words, here 
becomes a platitude 


things is 


said, 


Faust is 


in Goethe’s 
poem parts 


of this opera 
are his own the famous ‘Course 
a Vabime. 
nar 
which } 


Aussi triste, aussi misérable 
sil eut ] 


‘) eu l'amour au corps! 





event, which gave the work the form it definitely 
assumed, 

Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, interested in the 
subject, heartily gave themselves up to their task. 
Their first project was far long ; numerous 
suppressions or ‘cuts’ proved inevitable. Any who 
are curious to know what fragments were omitted 
will find most of them in the handsome évechure otf 
Albert Soubies and Henri de Curzon entitled 
* Documents inédits sur le Faust de Gounod.’ 


too 


In the very first scene, (sounod appreciably 
abridged the monologue of Faust, where we find 
a great difference between the French copy and 


the German original. In the latter, the sound of 
the Easter bells and the singing of the choir cause 
the murderous cup to fall from Faust’s hands; in 
the French libretto, he is arrested in his purpose by 
the fresh ringing voices of the young peasant gir!s 
and the rugged chants of the ploughmen as they 
praise the charms of nature. In the final apotheosis 
the religious choruses are suppressed. 

\fter this scene, Wagner and Siebel, the master’s 
two pupils, come to converse with him, as_ in 
There here the words of a 


the original. are 
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Terzetto; 1 do not know if it was ever written. In 
the Frenc “h score, the purpose of the coming of these 
characters was to inform the public of Siebel’s love 
for Marguerite, to prepare the way for the appearance 
of the heroine. The preparation / This was at that 
time a dogma, as were the three unities in bygone 


times. When the Opéra obstinately refused to 
produce ‘Samson et Dalila’ I requested an 
influential person to give me his support. He 


replied that my work was not playable, because the 
character of Dalila was not prepared. 

However it be, Wagner and Siebel disappeared 
from the first Act, then known as the Prologue. 
They reappeared only in the following Act, Wagner 
to recite a few bars of the ‘Chanson du Rat,’ 
fortunately interrupted by Mephistopheles, and 
Siebel to become the youth who is chastely in 
love, as we know, with Marguerite. 

It is with Mephistopheles that the musical annota- 
tions begin, written in pencil on the margin. The 
first are of no great interest, and differ but little from 
the finally accepted text. Here the principle of the 
preparation served the authors well. 

In Goethe’s poem rie ar eTeag causes a number 
of women to appear before Faust, and when later on 
he accosts Gretchen, it is by chance: the old savan/ 
who had hitherto lived alone with his musty old 
‘volumes and his retorts, when transformed into a 
young man, falls in love with the first pretty girl he 
meets. 

Here we have the ravishing vision of Marguerite 
at the spinning-wheel, to the accompaniment of 
heavenly music, awakening love in the heart of 
Faust and deciding him to affix his sgnature to the 
devilish pact. 

And now we come to the joyous gaiety and excite- 
ment of the ermesse. May I be permitted to state 
at this point, and in® parenthesis, how greatly | 
deplore the fact that at Paris, as everywhere else, 
this wrorceau is distorted and misrepresented by too 
rapid a fempo. The deliciously charming ‘Cheeur | 
des Vieillards’ becomes a gross caricature, and the 
ensemble is nothing but an inharmonious and dis- 
pleasing hullabaloo, 

Then followed a farewell scene between Valentin 
and Marguerite, the occasion of a long duet which 
Gounod set to music. 
ought to have been dispensed with ; it disregarded 
the effect of the appearance of Marguerite on the 


occasion’ of her first meeting with Faust. But it} 
was a delight to hear Madame Carvalho in the| 


role of Marguerite, with that incomparable voice and | 
wonderful delivery of hers. The final exsembdble of 
the duet 











A-dieu, Valen - tin! A- dieu, Valen - tin! 


seemed to reverberate in the orchestra when, 
previous to the ‘Air des Bijoux,’ Marguerite says 
pensively ‘ Me voila toute seule !’ 

It must not be imagined that the song of the 
*‘Veau d@’Or’ was a spontaneous production, like 
Minerva springing fully armed from the head of 
Jupiter. The Calf, in the first instance, was a Beetle 
‘which had proved very successful.’ As this original 
song did not please—I do not know why—the authors 
tried several others, of which not a trace remains, 
before deciding upon the one with which we are 
acquainted, 


This scene wasa mistake, and | 


To proceed to the following Act. With the ‘ Air 
des Bijoux’ we enter upon interesting musical 
annotations that began in this way : 


5 
Ah! je ris. 


See 


Ah! je ris 








de me voir si belle en ce mi- roir! 








> ai me voir si belle en ce mi- roir! 


And later on we find : 





» T 





sil me vo- yait ain-si! 


Fortunately these octave leaps and unnecessary 
modulations have disappeared. 

| Nor has there remained any trace of these changes 
|on resuming the motive : 


GS == SS peas Ss} 





sil é - tait i - ci!.. Sil me vo- 








iene rpttlee | 


Comme u - ne de-moi - sel - 


yait ain-si!.. 









Comme u- ne de- moi - s 


Lastly we find the hint of a Coda: 








= 


H s'il sl 6 <u bat 


| which was left unfinished. 
' Now we enter into the drama 
into the tragi-comedy of endless changes and modi- 
fications introduced not only at the ‘rehearsals but 
pen at the public performances, year after year. 
| As each theatrical season came round and the work 
| was taken up afresh, the indefatigable conductor 
brought forward new ideas, and the authors, not 
having the courage to oppose him, adopted his views. 
There were cuttings here, and additions there, along 
| with a general upsetting of the order of the scenes. 


and also 








Originally the third Act began at a cross-road : ‘On 
| the right, the church ; on the left, Marguerite’s house. 
| Near the threshold a stone bench in front of which 
stands a spinning-wheel. In the centre, a fountain,’ 

Young maidens entered singing, carrying pitchers 
on their shoulders as they made their way towards 
the fountain. This took up an entire scene, with 
choruses carrying on a dialogue and a coryphee named 
| Lise, who was to sing three couplets. Three were 


| evidently too many, for Gounod retained only the 


| third, as follows : 


4 SSS ee 


vé - tu d'or, 








beau sé -duc-teur. . 
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Mais les_ pleurs 
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2 SS See —— | retiring before the pommels of swords raised in the 
ji eS ee | form of a cross, and yet showing no fear of a genuine 
‘ < . | cross by entering the church as he would a mill. 
ar un beau ma - tin, sans rien al * 


The final bars are missing ; it is the termination of 
the air resumed by the chorus which alone has been 
retained, the cross-road having disappeared to give} 
place to Marguerite’s chamber. We can do no more} 
than form suppositions regarding the harmonies 
which were to accompany this dainty couplet. 

The maidens having departed, Marguerite sat 
down at her spinning-wheel and sang the air: ‘ Il ne 
revient pas ! which, after frequent curtail- 
ments and restorations, has finally disappeared. All 
the same, this is one of the finest pages of the entire 
score. The fact was that Jrime donne regarded it as 
fatiguing and not sufficiently effective ! 

Afterwards came Siebel, as at present, to console 
the poor abandoned girl. The annotations point to 
music different from that with which we are acquainted, 
and which would seem to be preferable : 





Mon fol a- 


me! 


. Vos depts deesene 4 - 


eae 





= — ~~ *- eed 

—ya_—o —— 
e ' 
mi é 


mon = 1 a-mour s'est en-dor - 
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pleurs qui tom - bent de 

















Marguerite entered the church ; then there came 


up Valentin and a few soldiers singing ‘ Déposons 
les armes’ and the scene continued with long couplets 
by Valentin, responded to by the chorus. 

These couplets were written, as evidenced by the | 
words, fait-Sib., noted down by the author, but no 
trace whatsoever remains of them. They have been | 
replaced by the popular chorus: ‘Gloire immortelle | 
de nos aieux’ taken from the unfinished score of | 

‘Ivan le Terrible.’ 

Valentin entered the house and Siebel the church | 
which, by a mechanical artifice that the huge stage | 
of the Théatre- historique rendered possible, filled uP 
the entire available space and showed the interior of | 
the building. It was as accompaniment of this | 
impressive scenic effect that Gounod wrote the| 
orchestral prelude which precedes that of the} 
organ, a characteristic touch carrying us away 
from the emotions of the theatre and bringing us 
under those of the sanctuary by means so simple | 
that it is impossible to admire them too much. 


=<? 
Berlioz, when dealing with the first performance of | =e 


‘Faust,’ made legitimate sport of a Mephistopheles | * 


|went back to the church, 


| anomaly 


| different attempts. 
which a band of figurants, 
|witches and riding their brooms, 


clouds of dust. 
of real witches, singing and dancing round a cauldron 
filled with some blazing liquid. 
handwriting : 
| Ritornello, cauldron, and witches have disappeared, 
though afterwards, 
again, witches and cauldron reappeared at.the end 
|of the Act. 
| here is the music 


Gre == Ss ees ee 
ee 2 


the ‘Faust’ of Goethe, it is not Mephistopheles who 
torments Marguerite, it is an evil spirit. But at the 
Opéra, what was to be done? Could a first-rate 
singer be curtailed to so short, and yet so important, 
a scene? In one of the numerous avatars of the 
play there had been discovered a_ subterfuge, 
Marguerite did not enter the church ; just as she 
was crossing the threshold, she was stopped by 
Mephistopheles suddenly issuing from behind a 
pillar. This version did not last long; the scene 
which it ought never to 
have left, and the public gave no sign of noticing the 
that had shocked Berlioz. This scene, 
however, sometimes preceding and at other times 
following the death of Valentin, went through many 
oscillations before settling once for all in its true 
place. 

The chorus ‘ Quand du Seigneur le jour luira’ is 
written in the libretto in C minor and bears the 
annotation: ‘Transpose to F minor.’ The words 
that follow admit of other music, which has not been 
preserved ; 
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Quand l'in - no- cent n'est pas sans. peur! 


accompanied by the:same annotation, ‘in F minor, 
which here is incomprehensille. 

The ‘Nuit de Walpurgis’ gave occasion for many 
I remember one rehearsal in 
cheaply costumed as 
leapt about like 
madmen showing their heavy shoes and raising 


There must also have been a chorus 


We read in Gounod’s 
‘Grande ritournelle pour la chaudiére.’ 
the work was taken 


when up 


The words alone are given in the libretto ; 
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» another occasion Faust, in the presence ‘of 
eens and courtezans,’ sang a drinking-song which 
has disappeared without leaving behind any regrets. 
In the original version, however, just as, following 
the insinuation of Mephistopheles, he was taking up 
a goblet, the phantom of Marguerite appeared before 
him, and Mephistopheles thus accosted him : 








e_-e- . eS ae 


! ma- 






































A me eee t t A 
mai-tre fou, te laisser prendre au pié- ge! 





ne va pas, 


When ‘ Faust’ was transferred to the stage of the 
Opéra, everything pointed to the necessity for intro- 
ducing a ballet, a thing impossible at the Théatre 
Lyrique. Would it be believed that Gounod 
suggested that I should write the music of one? 
At that time his religious ideas, he said, forbade 
his undertaking such a task. The manner in 
which I accepted his offer was a disguised refusal. 
He understood, wrote the ballet himself, and never 
had occasion to repent doing so. 

The first evening, while the beautiful Marquet in | 
Grecian costume was evoking visions of Phidias and | 
Praxiteles, motionless women on each side of the| 
stage bore perfume-burning censers whence issued 
streams of greyish-white smoke which was wafted 
towards the spectators. The latter were eagerly 
sniffing the delightful odour when a frightful smell, 
resembling that emitted by blue lights, spread all 
over the theatre. 

The Prison Act began originally with Marguerite 
as a mad woman, in a scene which has disappeared, 
as has also the greater part of a long duet between 
herself and Faust. No prima donna could have 
endured the fatigue of such an Act, following imme- 
diately upon the others. Gounod told me that he 
greatly regretted the mad scene, of which unfor- 
tunately he did not allow me to hear a note. No 
other trace of this remains than the indication 
‘F sharp minor’ in the composer’s handwriting, 
calculated to awaken a sense of keen regret, for 
there is not a single morceau in the whole work 
written in this key, with the exception of the prelude 
of the Act, originally intended as the preparation for 
this scene. Only this fragment of the great duet 
remains : 









































Ou sont les tor - tu - res, Les pleurs, les 
Ss ~~ 
é 2— : 
= t _ T T f 
© - es i Tt — pe I L 
+ ju + res, la hon - te, lef + froi?.. 
°= = SSS ES: 
Touta dis-pa- ru! te voi - la! c'est toi 


Later on, in the following passage : 
Faust—Oui, mon coeur se souvient! mais suis-moi! 
Vheure presse! . . . 
Margueritc—Pourquoi détournes-tu les yeux ? 
Embrassez-moi, Seigneur! ou bien je vous 
embrasse ! 


we find this modification, written by Gounod : 


Faust—Oui, mon cceur est a toi! mais suis-moi! 
Vheure presse! .. . 
Marguertte—Non, reste encore ! et que ton bras 
Comme autrefois au mien s’enlace ! 
Faust—Oh ciel! Elle ne m’entend pas ! 


The work of Gounod’s has achieved a glorious 
destiny, though the path of fame was not an easy one 
to follow. In contradistinction to certain works 
gradually launched on a successful career through 
judicious advertising, ‘Faust’ was subjected, from its 
first appearance, to a degree of hostility which has 
never been relaxed, This fine production—at first 
not sufficiently Italian, then not sufficiently German, 
now regarded as too simple because it does not 
respond to that craze for exaggerated complication 


| which is the bane of the new style of music, attaching 


prime importance to the human voice which it has 
become the fashion to disparage—has always had on 
its side the masses who do not trouble about theories, 
love to understand what they hear, and, when they 
see singers on the stage, naturally consider that they 
are there for the purpose of singing. The above- 
mentioned érochure of Soubies and Curzon establishes 
the fact that, in spite of a malevolent press, ‘ Faust’ 
has almost invariably attracted the crowds; 
inadequate receipts have been so infrequent that it is 
unnecessary to take them into consideration. 

When ‘Faust’ crossed Paris to find a new home at 
the Opéra, it was an event of importance. Everybody 
predicted a catastrophe. Some feared, others oped 
that the music of Gounod, with its quiet and 
unobtrusive orchestra, would pale into insignificance 
by the side of the famous works which formed the 
basis of the repertory. The ‘Garden’ Act, more 
particularly, would be literally annihilated on that 
immense stage. This Act of tender and delightful 
love-making just missed being omitted—at one time 
it was considered doubtful whether it should be 
altogether suppressed. ‘The fear was expressed that 
it would not be effective / 

Giving the lie to these evil predictions, it was found 
that the clear, simple, and yet delightfully coloured 
orchestral music of Gounod acquired its full value 
and importance in the large sa//e, bringing with 
it a charm it had not hitherto known. How 
comes it that this lesson has not even yet been 
understood? Why does one persist in resorting 
to sheer noise and parasitical complications which 
quite drown the human voice instead of sustaining 
and supporting it ? 

The reason is that there are two kinds of simplicity. 
There is that of the simple-minded, of which it is 
unnecessary to speak, and there is another simplicity, 
which attains to the highest consummation of art. 
But this latter it is not given to everyone to reach, 


The ‘Subject Index to Periodicals’—music section, 
price 2s. 6a.—issued by the Library Association at Stapley 
House, 33, Bloomsbury Square, should be on the shelves of 
anyone who likes to read or has to write about music. It 
indexes about 3,500 articles on musical topics that have 
appeared in about ninety periodicals in the years 1917-19. 
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Music in the foreign Press ‘quest for improvement. Four times he has made a 
fresh start in the practice of his instrument. And, 
Pend after writing many works in pure classical style, he 
EGON WELLESZ came to the conclusion that the idiom which 59 idi 
The Frankfort Neue Blatter fir Kunst und\|many composers of genius had used was nearing 
Literatur (May 15) provides information on|exhaustion, and advocated the use of intervals 
Dr. Egon Wellesz, and on _ his lyric _ play,| smaller than the semitone, and other innovations. 
‘ Prinzessin Girnara,’ which was recently produced | 

































































both at Frankfort and at Hanover, and is giving | RUSSIAN MUSIC OF TO-DA\ 
rise to much discussion. Alfred Sandt briefly | 
surveys the composer’s output : | The Revue Musicale for July is entirely devoted to 


Dr. Wellesz is a pupil of Schonberg. Ilis early |contemporary Russian music. Boris de Schloezer’s 
works show in a measure Debussy’s influence. His article on Scriabin covers ground which is _ better 
pianoforte pieces (Op. 9), his Idylls (Op. 21), inspired | KNOWN In this country than in France, where 


by poems by Stephan Georg, his songs (Op. 22) are | Scriabin’s works have never roused much interest, h: 
described as full of interest. The writer also praises | A few paragraphs by Lazare Saminsky on Gniessin K 
the String Quartets, of which the fourth is a striking | and on Miaskovsky make us thirst to know more he 
instance of Wellesz’s terseness, its five movements about these composers—especially the former, who Pi 
consisting of four hundred and thirty-two bars in all. | is described as: 4 


. Je maa ‘Pe; es _— voy ? ° . . . . 
In the same writer’s opinion, ‘ Prinzessin Girnara . « « Possessing the fervid mind of an Eastern priest, 


shows to the full Dr. Wellesz’s power of melodic] and combining modern refinement in thought with a 0 
expression : fine archaism in expression. \ 
No ornaments, but lines remarkable for their purity | Henri Forterre’s article on musical conditions in c 


and vigour, which lead to glowing climaxes. The | Soviet Russia teems with interesting information. The 
a - ae — through their be vocal | writer lived three years under the Bolshevik régime, 
. acte > -mselve » eExDress Px _ F - ‘ 
character, lend themselves to the expression of exalted | conducting both at Petrograd and at Moscow. His : 


ee eee are exploite! to | statements of facts and the statistics which he gives . 
j are equally depressing. He lays stress upon the : 
In the Zeitschrift fiir Musik (second June issue),| nefarious results of the substitution of State 
L. Wiithmann, after acknowledging the composer’s| organization for private initiative, to which music in ’ 
earnestness of purpose, and praising parts of the| Russia owed so much of its former progress. 
work, complains of the ‘unbearable cacophony’ of Important articles are devoted to Stravinsky by 
certain passages. E. Ansermet and to Prokofiev by B. de Schloezer. ; 
| ¢ 
NEW DEPARTURES IN SCORING STRAVINSK\ . 
The Nouvelle Revue Musicale (June) gives the| Ansermet’s contribution is interesting for its clear 
following description—borrowed from the daily| statement of the exsthetic principles from which, 
Comadia—of the score of Darius Milhaud’s new) according to him, Stravinsky’s works proceed, and 
Ballet, ‘L’ Homme et son Désir’ : | for the workmanlike way in which he endeavours to 
Twelve solo instruments, comprising neither horn, | illustrate every point he makes. ) 


nor bassoon, nor trombone; a vocal quartet in the | He considers that Stravinsky is guided, first and 
band-pit, and eighteen percussion instruments, eked | last, by ‘a profound sense of life and inexhaustible 
out by tooters and whips. | musical imagination.’ His art he describes as 
saree | thoroughly objective : 
iL SO | 
. : . } We may see in his music mere notes, or perceiv its 
The June issue of // Pianoforte is devoted to! message to our mind. ‘That music works like so many 
Busoni, and comes as a very useful complement to| metaphors, and calls for active reactions on the hearer’s 
the Busoni number of the J/usthélatter der Anbruch| part. Stravinsky never resorts to self-confession nor to 
January, 1921 | actual description, whether matter-of-fact or romantic. 
Dr. Leichtentritt considers the part played by Bach’s He disengages the essentials of every objeci or topic, 
| , : , | and translates those essentials into purely musical 
works in Busoni’s development as a composer. Alfredo f The > Get aeolian bi 5 thet of the 
Casella, after offering some interesting remarks upon | pa —— m4 ng chad ay = ae : " 
| medieval artizan, who was chiefly concerned with 








‘cerebral’ in his interpretations, it is because he| , The further Stravinsky proceeds, the more he feels 

gg? , , . : impelled to seek the hall-mark of his works in purity 
keeps perfect command over his nerves. His| and frankness; yet he differentiates them even more 
sensitiveness is profound and far-reaching. What] sharply from their subject, but only the better to 
is paradoxical is that he should be so restless in his| effect the reunion of the two in our minds. 


Busoni’s greatness as a pianist, writes : . . . 
a rie =e a practical considerations of fitness, not that of the 
It has often been alleged that the interpreter should modern artist intent on achieving ideal beauty. His 
remain a mere servant of the creative artist. I do not works may not represent an ideal of structure : but 
quite agree; yet I believe that the ideal interpreter they are written to be heard. People think he is in 
id he altacether i »rsons . » x . ; . . : 
should be altogether imper anal. But when I hear quest of picturesque effects when he is merely pitting 
Busoni, that colossal artist, who deals with the works volumes, weights, and densities against each other. 
of the loftiest geniuses not humbly, as a priest It is essentially in his style that his individuality 
performing a rite, but with the pride of a conqueror, reveals itself; a style which derives from the inter DI 
I almost feel my conviction falter. The truth, however, dependence and mutual reactions of the various 
is that Busoni is a magnificent exception: he is a elements rather than from the quality of those elements » 
creator rather than an interpreter.’ considered singly. { 
> — 4 " —_ = « . > ? vi . : ° ° 
E. J. roy article on Busoni’s Doctor Faust! The writer illustrates this assertion by adducing 
is monpang+- essay ee fag Brugnoli many musical examples, and discussing them at 
writes on “Cerebra my On Paradox in busonis art. length. His conclusion is : 
He considers that if Busoni is accused of being too 
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THE 
PROKOFIEV 
Boris de Schloezer considers that the chief 


idiosyncrasy of Prokofiev’s music is : 

its character of energy, the will-power expressed 
in it. No violence, no explosion of passion, but a 
uniform, almost mechanical, tenseness; no shades, 
no chiaroscuro, but sharp, definite lines. His latest 
tendency is to give greater preponderance to melody, to 
eliminate ornaments and harmonic complications. His 
scoring makes, not for mellowness, but for clear-cut 
contrasts. He ignores tender emotions, and psychology 
plays no part in his work. 





Prokofiev, born in 1891, is a pupil of Liadof for| 
harmony and fugue, Withol for form, Rimsky- | 
Korsakov and Tcherepnin for instrumentation ; later | 
he studied composition with Serghei Tanéiév and | 
pianoforte-playing with Essipova. In 1914 he was | 
awarded the Rubinstein Prize for pianist-composers. | 
He has written, besides ‘ Chout,’ three operas, one | 
of which is to be produced next season at the) 
Metropolitan Theatre, New York ; three tone-poems ; 
a‘ Sinfonietta’ and a ‘Symphonie Classique’ ; three | 
Concertos, five Sonatas, a ‘ Humorous Scherzo’ for | 
four bassoons, and various other works. In the same 
issue Emile Vuillermoz declares that ‘Chout’ is an 
important landmark in the evolution of musical art, | 
a work instinct with vitality, cheerful, youthful, which | 
‘spontaneously fulfils some of our innermost and 
most cherished hopes.’ 





In // Pianoforte (June) Darius Milhaud, writing 
from Paris, declares that ‘Chout’ lacks construction 
and inner logic, both of which he finds in the 
composer’s ‘Scythian’ Suite. In his opinion, | 
Prokofiev’s melodic ideas are never convincing. 


FAURE’S SECOND QUINTET 


In the Revwe Musicale (July) Alfred Cortét praises 
the lofty inspiration, the perfect architecture, the 


richness and simplicity of the French master’s | 
latest work, which was played at the Société| 
Nationale. 


THE MODERN PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 

After reviewing the innovations introduced in that 
particular form of musical work since the days of | 
Liszt and Brahms, Paul Emerich (JJustké/atter der | 


Anbruch, June) notes that : } 


We have as yet no instance of a radically modern 
Pianoforte Concerto: neither Schonberg nor Schreker, 
nor the French nor British innovators, have touched | 
that form. Perhaps the difficulty of the task of | 
differentiating the colour-range of the pianoforte from | 
that of the orchestra acts as a deterrent. 


DESECRATIONS 


In the Courrier Musical (June) Vuillemin protests | 
° . : f ° ° | 
against the adjunction of dancing to music which 
masters have written for no such purpose : 


Rach, Becthoven, Wagner failed to foresee’ 
Duncanism. Either the dance which we now see 
to the music of the Suite in D, of the Funeral 
March from the * Eroica,’ and of Isolde’s Death, has 
no connection with the music—in which case it is 
odious—or it truly expresses (a point on which I 
have my doubts) Bach’s faith, Beethoven’s pathos, 
Wagner’s lyricism—in which case it indecently exhibits, 
in the glare of the stage, what composers of genius 
had elected to entrust to the voice of music unassisted. 





A COLLABORATOR OF LISZT 


In the Stgnale fiir die Musikalische Welt (June 22 
Georg Richard Cruse describes the musical activities 
of August Conradi (1821-73), who is chiefly known 
as a composer of light music, but who during the 
*forties wrote no less than five symphonies. 

Liszt, we are told, probably met Conradi in 1842, 
and soon afterwards took him as assistant. Conradi 
is responsible for the scoring of Liszt’s ‘Tasso,’ of 
his ‘Goethe Festmarsch,’ and of ten minor works, 
most of them unpublished. The writer believes 
that he has also scored ‘Ce qu'on entend sur la 
montagne.’ 

TABLOID CRITICISM 

On May 28, 29, two Wagner Festivals were given 
at the Paris Concerts-Pasdeloup. Darius Milhaud’s 
notice (Courrier Musical, June 15) consists of three 
words in bold capitals, *‘ Down with Wagner.’ 

In his notice of a previous concert, the same 
writer expressed the hope that : 

‘ next year we shall hear less of Beethoven and of 

Wagner, more of Mendelssohn, Schonberg, Bartok, 

Prokofiev, and Erik Satie. 


A PARADISE FOR CRITICS 
After remarking that writers in musical journals 
are able to devote inore thoughtful consideration to 
their verdicts than those who write in haste for daily 
papers, Edwin Janetschek (Zet/schrift fiir Musth, 
second June number) continues : 

Our concert- and theatre-goers eagerly await the 
notices in their favourite daily, so as to readjust their 
opinion and determine what their attitude towards 
works and artists is to be. 


A LITTLE KNOWN WRITER ON MUSIC 


The May issue of La Critica Musicale contains 
picturesque effusions on the mysticism of music, on 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Debussy, by Giuseppe 
Vannicola (1877-1915), a violinist and writer, who 
in the former capacity was Balestrien’s model for his 


appalling ‘ Beethoven.’ 


BACH AS HE WAS KNOWN 


In Le Meénestrel (June 3) Ch. M. Widor outlines 
the history of the organ class at the Paris Con- 
servatoire : 

Fifty years ago Bach was practically unknown there. 

I can remember how moved the kind, gentle Ambroise 

Thomas (the Director until 1896) was after hearing 

one of the Chorales played at an examination. 

‘What wonderful music!’ he exclaimed, ‘How can 

it be that we know nothing of it! Where does it 

come from?’ 

PUCCINI 

In the Frankfurter Zeitung (quoted in the Aerue 
Musicale, July) Paul Bekker describes Puccini’s 
works as the exemplification in operatic form of 
musical comedy methods : 


Rodolphe, the insipid Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, are 
mere musical-comedy tenors with the additional gilding 
of the lyric stage. Mimi and Madame Butterfly hail 
straight from ‘ Mignon.” Musette is a musical comedy 
type par excellence. The structure is that of musical 
comedy: a succession of small pictures, without the 
slightest organic connection. You could transfer any 
song or duet from one work to another: for everywhere 
the music repeats the same trivialities. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS AND DANCES 
FESTIVAL AT THE KING'S rTHEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
For me, and, I suppose, for many others, who are 


But since, in the four changes of programme, there 
were embraced over five-and-thirty country dances 
a score and more of Morris dances, and half-a-dozen 
indebted to the English Folk-Dance Society for first | Morris jigs, criticism must remain general rather than 
sight of its intriguing figures, the words ‘country |¢xhaustive. The point I would make is that there 
dances’ will always call up memories of a chain of | Was not one but had its individual charm. The very 
youths and maidens—young England incarnate— | »ames of some—‘ Gathering Peascods,’ * Jenny Pluck 
flung with inimitable grace, after the manner of a| Pears,’ ‘The Oaken Leaves ’—are sufficiently indica. 
Wedgwood frieze, across the dead black background | tive of their origin at half-forgotten seasonal festivals 
of a stage. Purists might claim that they would| where the recurring yearly miracles of birth, fruition, 
have appeared truer to type, and to the simile, had| and death all along the countryside stood as proto. 





the background been the ethereal blue of summer | t 


skies, but these joyful and anonymous young persons, | 
clad in a kind of homely uniform—the girls wearing | 
butcher-blue high-waisted frocks, with a slight girdle | 
of carmine, white stockings, and black shoes with} 
carmine bows, the men in soft white flannels, set off | 
with gaily coloured braces and rosettes—in treading 
out their ordered intricacies on a green drugget, 
imparted such a convincing illusion to the sward 
that one might almost smell the sweet fragrance of 
bruised yrass. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp’s essay in 
propaganda work for London suffered nothing from 
confinement within walls. 

Many have recognised that he has performed a 
great service to all Englishmen who value their 
birthright, and particularly to musicians, in devoting | 
his life to the rescue from threatened oblivion of 
many traditional tunes and measures, of which no 
record existed on paper. But few can have had any 
conception that the subjects of his labours were such 
gems of beauty until they heard and saw them at the 
Festival held at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
from July 4to9. His objects were in the fullest sense 
philanthropic, the motive solely a desire that people 
at large should share in the jolly and vital things he 
had found. 

I use the word ‘vital’ advisedly, because after 
attending the performances I felt that it best 
described their leading characteristic. These relics 
of an England still ‘merrie’ contain the essence of 
recreation and entertainment—indigenous melody, 
spontaneous, yet concerted movement, opportunities 
for mimicry, and, best of all, for ‘dressing up.’ 
Your shy English folk rarely give such proof of 
nationality as when the donning of mummers’ dress | 
affords excuses for throwing overboard the stifling 
mannerisms of convention. It flashed across me| 
that the unique success achieved by Gilbert and 
Sullivan was explained by the approximation of their | 
products to the ideal national recipe of folk-dance 
and song. 

London fell under the spell of the Russian ballet. | 
Instinctively we were drawn to pay tribute to an 
art-form of essential significance, albeit rooted in a 
nationality widely different from our own, It rang 
true, even to us foreign spectators. The art of| 
the English Folk-dancers rings as true, but its | 
significance is bound up with our very origins. For} 
two pins we would join in its half-remembered | 
ritual. Rather jolly it would be to take a hand in 
‘Goddesses.’ Here are figures no whit less graceful, 
after their own kind, and far more spontaneous than | 
those the Russians fitted to ‘ Papillons’ with such | 
consummate artistry. And take the sword-dance, 
‘Earsdon (Rapper),’ with its doggerel song ‘calling | 
on’ the six dancers who as ‘ Philistians’ finally blind 
Samson with their crossed swords. Its simple 
pantomime is as eloquent and primitive as anything 
in the ballet version of ‘ Kikimora’, the cat-ridden | 
witch, which we had thought perhaps inimitable. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| kneel to chant a requiem. 
| by the way, recognises Stranger as his son—‘ | ’got 


ypes of those other eternal mysteries of human 
mating, which on ultimate analysis will be found to lie 
at the root of all the arts of expression. The ingenuity 
and variety of the ‘evolutions,’ to borrow a naval! term, 
are as Captivating as their apparent simplicity. 

That their success as a spectacle depended on 
the expertness of the dancers was revealed when a 
company of children, among a group of singing. 
games, performed one or two of the same dances, 
To cast the slightest aspersion on these fairy 
mummers, whose artless enjoyment in their task 
exercised its customary irresistible fascination, would 
be the height of boorishness and is very far from my 
intention, but it was seen that the symmetry of a 
figure demanded nicety to a matter of inches in 
the position of individual performers. 

The presentation of the Ampleforth Sword-Dance 
Play marked perhaps the culmination of interest. It 
must be left for those who have had the opportunity 
for studying folk-lore ‘to discuss in detail the 
symbolism and significance of folk-plays. Doubtless 
they are parables of life and love. To the lay 
witness, the admirable fooling and inconsequent jests 
of this one made an immediate appeal by reason 
of appearing ineradicably English. Antagonism 
between King and elderly clown, rivals for the hand 
of woman, is typified by the fumbling of the Clown 
with his lines. ‘ Say it again and say it right !’ says 
the King, with a terrifying scowl and flourish of his 
drawn sword. Anon Clown ‘calls on’ six smocked 
and gaitered sword-dancers, and while they thread a 
seemingly interminable maze, there is lovers’ play 
and rivalry in the background. Suddenly, at the 
crossing of swords, Stranger steps from among the 
audience, the ‘cross’ of swords is placed about his 
head, and, at their drawing, he falls dead. The 
dancers flee in panic, only to be again ‘called on,’ 
and severally to deny having killed him. Dead he 
remains, however, and, at the instance of King, all 
Since it is Clown (who, 


him this morning before I got my breakfast’) that 
recites the versicles, it need cause no surprise that 
they have not the remotest reference to the matter 
in hand. The next protagonist to appear is Doctor. 
An outlandish figure of fun, with straw hat, great 
drooping moustache, and spectacles, he comes 
lolloping in mounted on the shoulders of another 
mummer, bearing a horse’s head crudely cut out of 
cardboard. His fee for reviving the dead man, he 
states, is ‘£19 19s. 11{¢., a peck of ginger, anda bag 
of oats for the horse.’ He produces a box of gigantic 
pills. Neither pills nor passes affect the body at all, 
but the symbolic work with Clown’s sword affords 
him an opportunity for cunningly stabbing King in 


the leg. Many yards of bandage having been wound 
with consummate ineptitude about the injured 
member, attention returns to the corpse. Clown 


announces that he will resurrect him. Ribald jeers 


(Continued on page 566.) 
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See ee % will sing unto the Lord, 
ANTHEM FOR FESTIVAL OR GENERAL USE. 


Krom ** The Glory of the Lord.” Composed by Sir Joux Gess. 


Psalm civ. 33, 34. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY co., § 
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(Continued from page 560.) 
from Doctor. Nevertheless, Clown, with portentous 
solemnity, draws the point of his sword from tip to 
toe down Strangers middle—and up he leaps, 
rejuvenated. ‘There is an obvious way of celebrating 
this happy event. Music sounds, accordingly, and 
dancing becomes general. 

Little has been said of the purely musical aspect 
of the Festival. This showed throughout the fidelity 
which enhances the value of Mr. Sharp’s work, and 
the rustic tone-colour was cleverly maintained in his 
scoring for the small orchestra he conducted. 
Variety of a purely musical nature was imparted to 
the programme by the singing of madrigals and 
folk-songs and the famous round ‘ Summer is icumen 
in’ by the Oriana Madrigal Society, under the 
conductorship of Mr. C. Kennedy Scott ; of folk-songs 
harmonized for vocal quartet by the Northern Singers ; 
and of similar material given as solos by Miss Gwen 
F franggon-Davies and Mr. Clive Carey. 

The English Folk-Dance Society holds its next 
Vacation School at Cheltenham, from July 30 to 
August 20. HUBERT FITCHEW. 


London Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


It is desirable to begin with a few last words on 
the controversy of the day before the battle is joined 
again in the autumn. 

But will there be a battle? According to the chief 
combatants, it will not be joined ; in fact, there is no 
war. On the one hand, we have the Stravinskyites 
declaring that the fight is won; and, on the other 
hand, Mr. Ernest Newman telling us that the new 
Russian music is dead, and its supporters are only a 
stage army of two. Both assertions are exaggerated 
and premature—which are faults easily forgiven in 
the heat of controversy ; but the impartial historian 
trying to describe the events of 1921 would be sorely 
puzzled. 

I have been making honest attempts lately to find 
out what is the opinion of the large body of the 
public not belonging to either party, on whom, after 
all, the ultimate fate of any new music—as, indeed, 
of anything new in any branch of life--depends. I 
cannot find that they are really keenly interested. 
To refer once more to the experiences of the past, 
they seem to consider the new music to be a thing of 
far less importance than was the new music of 
Strauss. Certainly so far as I can gather, both 
from professors of composition and from young 
students of music, the new Russian ideas have not 
impressed themselves on students to nearly the same 
extent as did those of Strauss some fifteen years ago, 
when one well-known professor found himself forced 
to suggest to his students that they should burn all | 
their Strauss scores and begin again. Professors 
seem serenely indifferent now. It may be foolish of 
them ; but to the best of my information and belief 
it is the fact. 

The enthusiasm of audiences, as I have remarked 
before, really counts very little one way or the other. 





spiteful implication of illicit profits—a_ suggestion 
which, in this case, carries its own refutation with jt, 
One hardly likes to suspect fellow journalists, who 
are, we hope, honestly remunerated for honest work, 
of making the suggestion in this sense. Such 
amenities usually come from those who are them. 
selves aggressively prosperous, and to whom music 
is but a gracious appanage to a stately life, and such 
insinuations deserve no notice. At the same time 
they are sufficiently common to deserve mention in 
this case. 

It is not necessary to say more than a few words 
about Mr. Goossens’ second concert, at which ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps’ and ‘The Eternal Rhythm’ 
were repeated, and the Wood-wind Symphony, in 
memory of Debussy, was conspicuous by its absence. 
I came away with a higher opinion of Mr. Goossens’ 
work, and a lower estimate of the Russian composi 
tion, along with a fear in my heart lest Mr. Goossens 
should fall from favour in the eyes of the inner ring 
of the New Believers, for there were distinct traces 
of that abhorred thing, emotion, in his rendering. 
Let him be warned by the fate of M. Kussevitzky, 
whom they have rent because of the ‘expression’ with 
which he ‘ marred’ the Wood-wind Symphony. 


Since the last number there have been very few 
concerts deserving of special mention. Take the 
singers first. Miss Tilly Koenen gave a concert on 
June 22, and sang with much artistic insight in a 
group of old Italian songs and in a group of Dutch 
folk-songs. Her sense of humour and dramatic 
feeling were very welcome. On June 23 Mrs. 
Anne Thursfield gave another of her very artistic 
recitals ; and, after a successful tour in America, 
Miss Dorothy Moulton made her reappearance on 
July 4. The chief feature of the concert was her 
sympathetic singing of a new group of songs by 
Arnold Bax, accompanied by the composer. A good 
impression was made at the Albert Hall on the 
following day by Madame Namara, a Californian 
singer and member of the Chicago Opera Company. 
On June 28 the Oriana Madrigal Society gave its 
summer concert, which was as pleasant as these 
concerts always are. The audience specially liked 
King Henry VIII.’s song in praise of his ‘One 
and only love,’ which surely should be numbered 
with the last things we would have expected 
from him. New part-songs by Delius and Gerrard 
Williams were very enjoyable. Mr. John Coates’ 
two recitals of Old English songs at Chelsea 
Town Hall were among the most enjoyable during 
the season. On July 2 Dame Clara Butt and 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford gave a farewell concert 
before their tour of the world, which had all the 
usual features of these events. On the previous 
Saturday there was some good singing by a 
choir of eighteen hundred Girl Guides under the 
direction of Mrs. Margaret Meredith, whose cantata, 
specially written for the Girl Guides, proved very 
effective. Lady Maud Warrender and _ Signor 
Miguel de Fontecha, a tenor, of Madrid (who made 
a successful first appearance here), were among the 





Incidentally, I notice that Mr. Edwin Evans seems | 
rather hurt at being called ‘a Propagandist.’ It} 
seems to me, in its strict meaning, that it is rather an | 
honourable title, and one to be proud of. It means | 
one who strikes shrewd blows in defence of the faith 
that is in him, which is surely better than being 
merely a chronicler of musical doings. Some person, | 
of course, used the title in a derogatory sense with a/ 


soloists. 

To come to the instrumentalists. Mr. Walter 
Morse Rummel has given two pianoforte recitals. 
Since he was last here his style has become very 
much more restrained. He played poetically, and 
made great effect in several Wagner transcriptions. 
Among other pianists, Mlle. Marie Louise Aussena 
made a good impression by her vigour and fine 
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rhythmic sense. Miss Una Truman made a very 
favourable impression, and Signor Ticerati proved 
himself to be an artistic pianist. 

Miss Daisy Kennedy and Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
gave a recital on June 25, and their ensemble 
was admirable; the Macedonian Sketches of 
Mr. |. R. Heath were good to hear. The last 
concert of the Chamber Music Players, on July 4, 
should be put on record. Their playing left no 
room for adverse criticism, and their programme, 
consisting of works by Jongen, Chausson, and 
Holbrooke, was unconventional. M. Toscha Seidel 
gave a second violin recital, and confirmed the 
impression that he is a real artist of high rank, 
who would no doubt have been made more of had 
he not come so late in the season. Though he did 
not create a sensation, he made the kind of impression 
on the most critical part of the public which is an 
augury for solid and enduring success. 


THE LEAGUE OF ARTS 


On July 2 we had the second of the afternoon 
performances in Hyde Park under the auspices of 
the League of Arts. It is very goad to see that the 
audiences are steadily growing, but still they ought to 
be larger, and the League of Arts ought to be helped to 
give its performances ona largerscale. What, above 
all, is wanted is a covered place for the orchestra ; 
and covered seats for the audience would not be a 
disadvantage. But whereas four hundred thousand 
pounds can be taken as gate money at a prize-fight, 
that sum has to be divided by more than ten 
thousand when it comes to a question of the needs of 
music. 

On July 2 Purcell’s ‘Mask of Dioclesian’ was 
given under Mr. Holst with exactly the same forces 
as inthe Whit Monday performance at St. Paul’s 
School, a full description of which appeared in the 
June Ausical Times, The dragon again proved a 
great favourite, and had more room for his gambols 
and terrifying evolutions in the park than he had in 
the school garden. Purcell’s music obviously 
impressed the popular part of the audience quite as 
much as the cultured few. 

On July 9 we had ‘ Brer Rabbit.’ The late Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer’s version of Joel Chandler Harris’s 
immortal story lends itself well to such a_per- 
formance, and Martin Shaw’s music is excellent. 
The contrast between the two main elements of 
which the music is made up—the languorous planta- 
tion melodies and the brisk old English dances—is 
handled by the composer with rare skill. The 
performance was exceptionally good. The most 
artistic feature was the singing by Mr. George 
Parker of the songs allotted to Mr. Kildee. Miss 
Olive Turner was the very embodiment of high- 
spirited mischief-making as Brer Rabbit, and very 
good work was done by Mr. Richard Edwards as 
Brer Bear and Mr. Gordon Hamilton as Mr. Fox, 
and the dances arranged by Mrs. Martin Shaw for 
the children were extremely effective. They were 
the more pleasant because the children themselves— 
who came from St. Peter’s School, Eaton Square- 
so obviously enjoyed them. The capable ladies’ 
orchestra was conducted by Miss Rosabel Watson, 
but, as said before, a few more instruments would 
have been very valuable. The choir was augmented 
= the Kensington Branch of the League of Arts 
enorr, 

It remains to be added that the performance of 
* Dioclesian’ on July 2 was supplemented by a series 


of dances of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries by 
Miss Maude Douie and her Roseland dancers, which 
made a very brave show. 

The League of Arts announces an important scheme 
for the autumn, viz., a series of chamber concerts 
to be given at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Street, on 
Saturdays from the beginning of October, under 
the direction of Mr. Martin Shaw. There will be a 
few reserved seats at 5s. and the other seats will be 
2s. 6d. and ts., all not inclusive of tax. The hall 
holds about twelve hundred people. The events are 
to be called ‘ Five quarter concerts,’ because they will 
last about one and a quarter hours. The League’s 
ideals are expressed in the announcement as follows : 
‘ They will be “ Everyman’s” concerts, not only for 
the musical specialist or the artistic high-brow, but 
for everybody who is human and civilized. The 
League will regard any concert as having failed 
unless the ordinary people, who think they are 
unmusical, go away delighted.’ 

The League’s effort to bring music and the other 
arts within the reach of everybody cannot be too 
widely known or too warmly encouraged, and the 
special value of the open-air performances is that the 
performers themselves are largely drawn from 
musical people, not from the musical profession. 

NOTES FOR AUGUST 

The first musical event in August is the National 
Eisteddfod, which takes place at Carnarvon on 
Monday, August 1, and continues for the rest of the 
week. 

The Promenade Concerts begin in London on 
Saturday, August 13. At the time of writing the 
list of novelties to be performed is not available, 
but the list of soloists published is sufficient to 
prove that the concerts will not fall below the 
standard to which we have been accustomed. 

The only musical festival so far announced for the 
autumn is that at Hereford, and takes place during 
the week September 6-10. 


PATRON’S FUND 

The last of the season’s public rehearsals under 
this scheme took place on June 30. Five works 
were played, of which the greatest impression was 
made by Holst’s Ballet from the Opera ‘A Perfect 
Fool.’ This should certainly find its way into the 
concert répertoire. Hugh Bradford’s ‘ Fox-trot for 
Twenty-six Players,’ which was rehearsed at a 
previous concert on June 16, was repeated. Its 
irresponsible gaiety combined with good taste 
makes it very good to listen to. Edric Cundell’s 
‘Suite for a Comedy’ is a work which shows that the 
composer has something to say. 

Since November last there have been seven 
concerts, at which twenty-six works by twenty-six 
composers were rehearsed. It is unsafe to prophesy, 
but three of these, Holst’s Ballet above mentioned, 
Bliss’ Two Studies, and the Fox-trot of Hugh 
Bradford, seem likely to be heard again, and the 
lesser-known composers who made the best 
impression were Messrs. W. McNaught, L. A. 
Collingwood, and Paul Kerby. 

For convenience of reference we append a 
complete list of the works performed : 

Monpay, NOVEMBER 22, 1920 


Overture to Cantata * The Gilly of Christ 
Song wn wa on * Midnight’ 

Mr. Topliss Green 
Symphonic Fantasia 4 


Norman Hay 
G. H. Sullivan 


... Fork Bowen 





Third Movement from Suite : Ex Nihil ) iW. McNaught 


ee ee 
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Fripay, NOVEMBER 26, 1920 The orchestral interludes have been a mixed bag, 
Excerpts from ‘ Macbeth,’ for Mezzo-Soprano, —_ | but all have been listened to, which is much to have 
ee one 4. A. Collingwood | tg record in connection with music in a theatre. The 


Three Pieces for Miniature Orchestra.. 


rone-Poem 


THURSDAY, 


Miss Helena Hughes s, 
Mr. George Parker 


* Lights Out" 
FEBRUARY 


17, 1921 


Two Movements from a Dance Suite .. 


Suite in ‘ Sussex 


Two Studie 


Cverture 


Ballet with words ... 


(1) Over the Downs. (2) By the 
A Sussex Fair (Merrymaking) / 


Tvuespay, Marcu &, rg2t 
“Sea Chanties 


“A Bunch of Wild Flowers 


. Franklin Sparks 


Tulian ¢ ‘li fford | 


Lestie Heward 
Arun (Idyll). 
larold Rawlinson 

irthur Bilis 


Alyred Pratt 
. Stanley I flson 





“A Little Domestic Suite,’ for small orchestra. (1) 

Dawn Shadows. (2) Sorrow. (3) Cradle Song. 

(4) Children’s Party : Rupert Eriebach 
4 North Folk Rhapsody V. man Someren-Godfery | 

Tuurspay, JUNE 2, 1921 

Orchestral Poem rhe Dream Harlequin hrederick Lauren 
Four Poems, for Voice and Orchestra (from the 

French of Verlaine). (1) Fantastic in appearance 

(2) A slumber vast and black. (3) Pastorale—A 


Coles (the late) 
Susan Spain- Dunk 
Pau! Kerby 


fragment +) Let's dance the jig Cecil FG 
Romance and Scherzo, from Suite for Strings 
Symphonic Fantasia .... The Lovers’ Quarrel 


THurspay, June re 


War Elexy 

Novellette for Orchestra 

ag yhony (last movement) 
Fox-Trot for twenty-six Players 


R. Morris 
Th mas P  Duakilt 
ugh Rrad ford 


Chinese Suite The Golden Valley (1) Moonlight 
on the Pagodses of Lliang. (2) In the Porcelain 
Pavilion. (3) Summer on the Terraces of 
Kou-Sor (4) Lanterns Eric Fors 
Tuurspay, JUNE 30 
Suite for a Comedy ‘ ‘ . Edric Cun 
Three Pieces for Small Orchestra. (1) Gipsy 
Children. (2) Forest Sleep. (3) Lament on the } 
death of a child : Douglas Clarke | 
Ballet from Opera, " The Perfe ct F 901 ' Gustav Holst | 


A Night by Dalegarth Bri: lige’ 2 
S. H. Braithwait 


Symphonic Scherzo, 


THE BALLET 


M. Diaghilev’s season at the Princes Theatre was 
announced to close on July 30, the original period 
having been extended owing to the success of the 
Ballet. It remains only to record briefly the four | 
ballets revived or added to the répertoire since our | 
last notice. On June 27 ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ 
received its first performance in the new version of 
Massine. There is no need to discuss it in detail. | 
The verdict of all but the rabid Stravinskyites was | 
unfavourable, and that it was right was proved by | 
the fact that the work was performed only three times. 

Much more to the general taste was ‘ Pulcinella,’ | 
produced on July 4. Stravinsky’s rcchauf’ of | 
Pergolesi is a delightfully impudent affair, though | 

humour wears thin at the close—‘thick’ would | 
perhaps be a better word, for at this point the| 
scoring loses its earlier wit and becomes buffoonish ; 
the trombone fortamento, so overworked in variety 
shows, is out of place here. 

Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire-bird’ was produced on July 11, 
and delighted a crowded house. On July 14, a trifle 
of Tchaikovsky’s was given, a fas de deux called) 
. te Enchanted Princess.’ Story there was none. 

Idzikovsky and Madame Lopokova came on and | 
aie delightfully, sometimes alone, sometimes | 
together, and brought the house down. 


RUSSIAN 











/z - Crurney | 


|long list includes works by Stravinsky, Prokofiev, 
Goossens, Berners, Bliss, Bax, Quilter, Ravel, 
| Chabrier, besides overtures and extracts from Russian 
operas. We have had, too, some examples of ‘the 
| Six’—pieces by Satie, and a suite by Poulenc. The 








LS. J. Loe, 


Photo by) 

LYDIA LOPOKOVA 
latter was perhaps the most futile effort so far imported 
from a country noted for its wit. It was not merely 
silly itself, but the cause of silliness in others, a 
portion of the audience trying to guffaw it down. 

A further addition to the interludes has been songs 
by M. Smirnoff. On the occasion of my hearing him, 
| he sang poorly, but, having the two-fold advantage of 
being a Russian and a tenor, he was wildly applauded. 

H. G. 


CO-OPERATIVE OPERA 
A NEW EXPERIMEN 
Phoenix-like from the ashes of the Thomas 
Beecham Opera Company, Ltd., there has risen a 
new undertaking. It is to be run by nobody in 
particular and by everybody in general, for it is to 
be worked on the co-operative basis. It has been 
understood for some time past that a scheme on these 
lines was to be carried out at the Surrey Theatre, 


| but this is apparently a different thing, and takes its 


rise among the former members at one time or other 
of the Beecham Company. It is a co-operation not 
merely of the singers, but also of the orchestral 
players and the stage hands. Everyone concerned 
will be, in fact, a co-operator. ‘The aims and objects 
were first expounded at a meeting held at Covent 
Garden at the beginning of July, and‘\were after- 
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wards set out at length in a letter to the Press by 
Mr. Robert Radford. He began by maintaining that : 


The circumstances which caused the break-up of the 
company were entirely beyond the control of the 
representative body of musicians concerned. These 
are unanimous in their determination to help forward 
the cause of English opera and to place it on a solid 
foundation. The conductors, artists, musical staff, 
and chorus of the company allied with the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra have therefore decided to form 
themselves into the British National Opera Company 
(Limited), and to run the organization on co-operative 
lines. 

For this purpose a board of directors has been 
formed, a ballot giving it the following constitution : 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Norman Allin, Mr. Walter 
Hyde, and Mr. Radford, representing the stage; 
Mr. Thomas Busby, Mr. Horace Halstead, and Mr. 
van der Meerschen, representing the orchestra ; with 
Mr. Percy Pitt, representing the musical staff, Mr. 
Busby as managing director, and Mr. Pitt as musical 
adviser. 


OPERA ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
In the words of the prospectus : 

It is the intention of the company to give spring and 
autumn seasons of opera in London, joining them by a 
tour in the great provincial centres ; a continuous series 
of performances extending over a period of forty weeks 
per annum is their aim. It is their hope to provide not 
only a national asset, but what may eventually become 
a national property. The directors are most anxious to 
avoid clashing with other operatic interests, and they 
know from experience that there is a great public 
anxious to hear and eager to support performances of 
opera in English if given in the best possible manner, 
and they are confident that the scheme can be made a 
sound commercial proposition. It is hardly necessary 
to draw attention to the great possibilities for musical 
benefit that are contained in the organization, constituted 
as it is of so many leading native artists and an orchestra 
that is so famous, all imbued with the highest artistic 
alms. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND INCREASED 
The original estimate of a working sum as capital 
was £10,000 in £1 shares. This was soon found, and 
the company then announced that it had passed a 
special resolution (to be submitted for confirmation in 
due course) increasing the capital from £10,000 to 


£50,000, by the issue of 40,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
participating preference shares of £1 each, to which 
intending applicants are referred. The directors 
hope that with proper management there should be a 
profit of £300 a week when the Opera Company 
starts work. If their expectations are realised, the 
directors consider they should have enough for 
dividend purposes. It is also their intention to 
create a substantial reserve fund for the protection 
of the shareholders’ capital, and inasmuch as the 
whole opera company is willing to work for the 
lowest possible fees whenever the weekly business 
is not up to the standard, it ought to be possible, 
they consider, to carry out their aim. The necessity 
for getting in at least £20,000 to purchase and put in 
repair the productions that are now obtainable was 
urged. F. E. B. 


Ex-central concert-giving has a new adherent in Mr. 
Walter Rummel, the Wigmore Hall pianoforte recitalist. 
On July 2 he gave a full West-end recital programme 
at Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, under the auspices of 
the South London Philharmonic Society. A large local 
audience listened to Bach, Moussorgsky, Wagner tran- 
scriptions, and Liszt’s B minor Sonata. 

D 


‘OPERA INTIME’ 

Mr. Rosing launched his scheme of ‘ Opéra 
Intime’ on Saturday, June 25. The performances 
took place at A®olian Hall, which had many disad- 
vantages for the special purpose. When _ the 
arrangements were first made, there was no theatre 
available in London ; but owing to the coal strike and 
the heat, many would have been only too glad to 
open their doors to Mr. Rosing had it been possible 
for him to change his plans. The season has been 
| so successful that there is to be another at the Court 
| Theatre towards the end of September. 
| The principles on which Mr. Rosing started were 
| that by giving opera in a small space and on a small 
| scale, it is possible to get into closer touch with 
|its psychological aspects. Further, he argued, 
many operas which we have been accustomed 
|in the last two generations to see in the largest 
| opera-houses in the world were originally designed 
| for performance in small halls, or in the salons in the 
| palaces of royalty or of great nobles. The stage of 
Zolian Hall is very small, and looks overcrowded 
| with more than six people on it, and thus it was a 
| Sreat triumph for Mr. Komisarjevsky that he was 
able to create any kind of illusion at all. 
| The first opera to be given was Tchaikovsky’s 
|‘ Queen of Spades.’ The choice was not altogether 
| happy, because so much of the most original and 
| 





| characteristic music is contained in the big scenes 
|and ensembles which it was necessary to sacrifice. 
The opera resolved itself practically into the duel 
between Hermann, the gambler, and the old lady, 
whose secret system of winning he extracted. Here 
Mr. Rosing’s dramatic power found ample scope, 
and the scenes in which he took part were very 
effective. We also had good singing from Mr. 
Augustus Milner, Mr. Mirsky, and Mr. Raymond Ellis. 

Next came the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ which turned 
out very well. It was given in English, but 
suffered from the fact that, with the exception 
of Mr. Augustus Milner, the cast was largely 
lacking in stage experience. Some of Mr. 
Komisarjevsky’s innovations in stage business were 
made necessary by the size of the stage, and one 
or two seemed merely arbitrary and not always 
improvements—as, for instance, where the Count, 
instead of opening his coat and showing his insignia 
of nobility, hands to the officer a scrap of paper, 
which spoils the dramatic effect. I noticed also one 
very feeble piece of translation. We all know 
the place where all the characters talk at once 
at the police officer frestissimo, and he says, 
‘Ho inteso,” which is funny—because no one could 
possibly understand. In the English version the 
officer is made to say something like, ‘You be 
quiet,’ which is absolutely pointless. Miss Winifred 
Lea, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr. Mostyn Thomas did 
good work. 

The last programme consisted of ‘Bastien et 
Bastienne,’ by Mozart, which was effective in a gentle 
way. The simple melodies were very suitable to an 
extremely hot evening. In ‘ Pagliacci’ Mr. Rosing 
again scored heavily. This opera presented great 
difficulties to the producer, which were very cleverly 
overcome. The audience in the hall was taken to 
represent the audience which listens to the mimic 
play, and in the end Silvio (Mr. Raymond Ellis 
came from the body of the hall on to the stage and 
was killed by Canio. 

The orchestra consisted of leaders of the British 
Symphony Orchestra, and an organ and pianoforte, 
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and did its work very effectively under Mr. Adrian C. | RENOIR’S PORTRAIT OF WAGNER le 
Boult. The scores had been reduced for the purpose For the benefit of the musical who may not be a 
by Mr. C, Leslie Heward. eee likely to read much of the literature of F rench le 
The idea certainly has possibilities, and there must Impressionism, here is, from a new book,* on 
be a large number of small light operas which are | Auguste Renoir (1841-1919), an account, told in the 0 
admirably suited for the purpose of performance | celebrated artist’s own words, of how he came to h 
under these conditions. Theadvantage to be gained | paint a portrait of Wagner. H 
by potting and altering operas conceived on a larger | ™ ae S . — 
mf is “- so clear. ‘ror instance, it is understood a. poten Ep ogg Maggs M ~ — | 
that ‘Faust’ is one of the operas to be included | was = chorister-soloist at Saint Eustache, unde: t] 
in the new répertoire. This seems to be hardly called | Goynod (then aged about thirty) as choir-master - 
for. Finally, it must be realised by the promoters that| 4nd Gounod, who also taught him musical 
in order to make up for the want of equipment in other ‘rudiments (so/fége) at the communal school, urged 
respects the performance of the soloists must have an | Renoir’s parents to think of music asa calling for 
extra amount of polish and artistry. A. K. |him. At the time of the Wagner portrait Reacts 
was an acknowledged leader of the still young and S 
“SAVITRI? hotly-discussed Impressionist movement. It was the r 
agus we year 1881. t 
Mr. Gustav Holst’s ‘Savitri’ comes near to the I was at Naples [relates Renoir] when I had some , 
ideal of intimate opera. Onescene, three characters, | |etters from various Wagnerians at Paris, including ‘ 
no ‘supers,’ emotional restraint, subtlety in the music Lascoux the magistrate, one of my best friends. They I 
all these place it definitely in a genre to which few urged me to make every effort to bring back with me a P 
works belong, and into which few, if any, can be| sketch, at least, of Wagner. I decided to go off to ‘ 
forced by cutting down. It is a pity the subject of it Palermo where he was staying, and making my way to 
is so remote from ordinary things. Death appearing his hotel I luckily ran across a most good-natured young , 
in person to an Indian woodman and his wife, and et ” ae This Jonkofsky followed | 
; - ; “i gner about wherever he went in order to do a 
granting a boon in response to homage—there is; portrait of him, and filled-in time by sketching designs é 
nothing here to stir more than a languid interest.| for his stage scenery. He told me that for the time | 
The exotic deity personified by a singing actor no being Wagner, engaged on finishing the scoring of ' 
longer enthrals. When ‘Savitri’ was done at the| ‘Parsifal,’ wasseeing noone. But at last I got my fellow- { 
Lyric, Hammersmith, on June 23, one was more painter to promise that he would let me know when 
conscious of Mr. Clive Carey’s endeavour to be Wagner had finished his work. Then when the much- ' 
statuesque than of witnessing the crisis in a woman’s expected word came from Jonkofsky saying that he ) 
life. Beyond this there was no fault to be found by ps Par ene wo me to Wagner, I perceived that I had | 
the beholder—although a member of the hidden on pai pigeon dln ggg ee — y en 
- : ‘aan - - j aris. entured all the same 
choir might take exception to the difficulties of Mr.| to present myself empty-handed—empty-handed, that | 
Holst’s choral writing. This was perhaps the most is, save for my cclour-box. ; 
distinctive feature of the opera. The choir of female- | Wagner’s first words were: ‘I have only just half an | 
voices, singing without words, joined itself with the| hour to give you.’ He thought thus to get rid of me, 
orchestra in accompanying the principals. Both| but I took him at his word. While I worked I made 
choir and orchestra (nine strings and three wind)| ¢very effort to interest him by talking of Paris. He | 
were behind the scenes, Mr. Arthur Bliss conducting. hore a strong grudge against the French, and did not 


The music was everything. It was anew flavour 
in modernism—delicate, only half earthly, recalling 
nothing else, and mixed with no bitter spices. 
Perhaps it suggested vegetarian diet; but that was | 
better than bad meat. Mr. Holst can be as daring 
as any experimentalist, but his effects are certain, | 
and they make music. In ‘Savitri,’ as in other | 
things, he is one of the artist-craftsmen (mostly 
British, it seems) who are building future music. 

His vocal parts are an interesting study. Asa 
musical approximation to speech they seemed, by 
the casual hearing possible at a performance, as| 
truly and cunningly done as any remembered attempt. | 
Now and then they broke into lyricism, but most of | 
the while they were a fascinating guwasz-recit. with the | 
kaleidoscope of chamber-orchestration and crooning | 
voices behind. . 

Miss Dorothy Silk as Savitri, the woman, showed | 
unsuspected gifts for the stage, and her singing was | 
excellent. Mr. Steuart Wilson as the Woodman and | 
Mr. Carey as Death were capable in their smaller parts. 

The opera was preceded by three of Mr. Holst’s 
choral hymns from the Rig Veda for female-voices 


hide his feelings thereupon. I told him that he had 
with him the aristocracy of our thinking minds. He 
was much flattered. 

*I should much like to please the French, but up to 
now I thought that to be pleased they must have the 
music of a German Jew (Meyerbeer).’ After posing for 
twenty-five minutes Wagner got up abruptly, ‘ That’s 
enough! I am tired.’ 

I had had time to finish my study, which I sold Iatet 
on to Robert de Bonniéres. 

Renoir goes on to tell frankly his musical tastes : 

I was very fond of Wagner’s work. I let myself go 
in that sort of passionate fluid I found in his music. 
But came a day when a friend took me off to Bayreuth, 
and must I say I was devilishly bored? Valkyries’ 
battle cries are all right for a bit, but six hours of them 
straight off are enough to send one mad. _ I shall 
always remember the scandal I caused when, with all 
my nerves on edge, I struck a match to find my way 
out of the theatre. 

I prefer decidedly Italian music; it is less school- 
masterly than the German. Beethoven himself has 
sometimes a ‘professor’ aspect which makes me 
squirm. After all, nothing comes up to a little tune 
of Couperin or Grétry, or no matter what of the old 
French music. 


| 








eta ta3 


and harp, and was followed by the Ballet-Pantomime, 
*A Doll’s House,’ by Komisarjevsky and Liadov, 
daintily presented by the Mayfair School of Dancing. 
‘Savitri’ was also performed with the same cast, 
on July 14, at the Parry Opera Theatre, Royal College 
of Music. W. MCN. 


The author of the book adds two anecdotes about 
Saint-Saéns at Bayreuth. Saint-Saéns was drinking 
at an inn table with a French friend who ventured to 
| insinuate that there was here and there excessive 





** Renoir.’ Par Ambroise Vollard. Paris: Crés. 
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lengthiness in the Tetralogy. Saint-Saéns on this 
mild criticism smashed his glass on the table, and 
left the room. 

Saint-Saéns was welcomed at Villa Wahnfried, and 
on Madame Wagner asking him to play something of 
his own, he started his ‘Funeral March in memory of 
Henri Regnault.’ Whereon Wagner—either in jovial 
malice or else in all innocence—cries out, ‘Ah! a 
Parisian valse !’ and taking by the waist a lady of 
the company, he starts spinning round the pianoforte 
with her. R. C. 


Gramopbone Wotes 





By ‘ Discus’ 


— . ’ 
A letter in our correspondence columns—one of | Lalo’s ; 
several to the same @ffect lately received—serves to | #¢companiment 


remind us that as .yet the gramophone has hardly | 
touched the fringe of choral work, though a few 


months ago I reviewed some choral records that | 


showed a marked advance on any I had so far 
heard. There are great possibilities here, both 
educational and recreational. In our July issue 
appeared the report of a lecture by the organist of 
Ripon Cathedral, in which the speaker urged that 
gramophone records of the best anthems should 
be made, sung by a small choir under expert 


| 
| 
| 





direction. He pointed out that many ordinary 
parish church organists were unable to hear such | 
works sung at cathedrals, but they needed a model, and | 
the gramophone could supply it. There is something 
in this, though I fancy that most of the best anthems | 
of the type the lecturer had in mind are beyond the | 
powers of the average parish church choir. But I | 
feel sure that records of the kind would be welcome 
by many whose opportunities for hearing fine Church 
music well sung are few. Here is another suggestion 
that occurs to me. Great interest is being taken in 
the work of the Carnegie Trust in reviving the choral 
music of our Tudor composers. It will be years yet 
before any of us get a chance of hearing it sung, 
even in our best-equipped parish churches and 
Cathedrals. But musicians all over the country will 
be eager to make its acquaintance. I believe a set 
of records of this old music, sung by a few singers, 
carefully chosen less for their voice than for their 
experience in singing old polyphonic music, would 
have a large sale, and would be of great value not 
only to musicians generally, but to lecturers on 
musical history, church music, and counterpoint. 
The last word may surprise the reader. But think 
what an improvement it would be if lecturers on this 
subject (formerly regarded as the dismal science) 
instead of using the blackooard or playing exercises 
on a pianoforte, could turn on a fine record and show 
that counterpoint can be a vital and beautiful thing, 
even when severe. I hope our record makers are 
not resting on their laurels, but are looking round 
for fresh worlds to conquer. Here is one ready to 
their hand. 

A small batch of records waits notice. We 
now have on a d.-s. H.M.V. the third and 
fourth movements of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto, 
played by Miss Beatrice Harrison and conducted 
by the composer. If this record pleases me less 
than its predecessor, it is probably because the 
Finale has had to be cut rather too much. One 
would almost have sacrificed the yearning little slow 
movement in order to have had the /iza/e more 
complete. The recording is good, though it suffers 
here and there from the ’cello solo being helped to 





Stand out by over-repression of the orchestral back- 


ground, Elgar’s scoring in this work is some of 
the most delicately beautiful he has ever put on 
paper, and I grudge missing a note of it. 

An exceptionally good balance is maintained in 
the H.M.V. record of the Flonzaley Quartet’s playing 
of Glazounov’s ‘ Interludium in Modo Antico’ from 
the Five Novelletes. The clearness of the ’cello 
part is a good feature. It tells out admirably in the 
fugal section. This piece of Glazounov is something 
out of the ordinary—a long example of pure modal 
writing. It may not beeverybody’s meat. People who 
have no palate for modal harmony will find it cold ; 
the rest will join me in turning it on again and again. 

Heifetz is heard at his best in the Andante from 
‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ with orchestral 
(H.M.V.). 

The other young star fiddler, Toscha Seidel, has 
been well recorded by Columbia in Schumann’s 
Traumerei’ (1o-in.) and Kreisler’s ‘Caprice 
Viennois’ (12-in.). 

Two good vocal records are ‘O Primavera,’ by 
Tirindelli, sung by Renato Zanelli, a fine baritone, 
and ‘Les Filles de Cadix’ (Délibes), in which 
Galli-Curci scores brilliantly, as does also the 
castanet-player. Is there a more consistently 
successful soprano for recording purposes than 
Galli-Curci? I have not yet heard one. Both these 
records are H.M.V. (10-in.). 

The Zargo from the ‘New World’ Symphony is 
now available (H.M.V., d.-s.), played by the 
Albert Hall Orchestra, under Landon Ronald. An 
excellent reproduction of a movement that never 
seems to cloy. ‘ 

Finally, there is the H.M.V., d.-s. record of 
German’s ‘Theme and Six Diversions,’ played by 
the Symphony Orchestra, conducted by, the com- 
poser. As usual, German’s scoring comes out 
remarkably wel], and the music being (also as usual) 
bright and straightforward, the result is very attrac- 
tive and cheering. 


Chamber Music for 

Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
three times. 

Pianist-Violinist (lady) would like to meet with another 
pianist-violinist, near Liverpool, for mutual accompani- 
ment.—‘ LOVER OF Music,’ c/o AM/ustcal Times. 

Experienced lady cornet-player wishes to join good 
orchestra. —* Riso..uto,’ c/o A/usical Times. 

Vacancies for all instruments in new amateur orchestra. 
Must be experienced players for advanced music. 
Rehearsals every Friday, 7.30 p.m., at County School, 
Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, N. 7.—T. G. WiLLIAMs, 
at above address. 

Cellist and violinist (good players) for weekly string 
quartet and quintet practice. Birmingham. Interested in 
classical and modern chamber music.—‘ VIOLA,’ c/o 
Musical Times. 

Gentleman pianist wishes to meet with capable violinist 
with view to the mutual practice of advanced chamber 
music. Would collaborate in trio (p., v., and ’cello).— 
R. PuGu, 25, Abergile Road, Liverpool, E. 

A new orchestra (amateur) beginning work in September 
invites applications for all instruments, ladies and 
gentlemen. Must be advanced performers in classical 
music. Rehearsals Wednesdays, 7.30 p.m., at the 
Training College, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. For particulars apply Musical Director. 


a 
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Established orchestra on symphony basis has few vacancies | CHURCH 


for September. Violas, ’celli, bass, French horn, ‘trom- 
bones, timpani, and drumsonly. Best music, classical and 
modern. Particulars, ‘ ZEALOUS,’ c/o Afustcal Times. 


Double-bass (gentleman) and violinist, wish to join Sunday | 


evening orchestra. Church or chapel orchestra would 
suit. —M. F. N. c/o Musical Times. 

Cellist wanted for small music circle, meeting one afternoon 
monthly. —Miss CHRISTINA CHALMERS, 54, Compton 
Road, Wimbledon, 5. W. 19. 

Gold medal pianist would be glad to meet soprano to 
complete mixed-voice quartet with orchestra. Practice 
rooms Central London, Thursday evenings.—W. T., 
12, Sandmere Road, 5.W. 4. 

Musical enthusiast, conducting small orchestra, would be 
glad to hear of other string instrumentalists to augment 
the party. Weekly rehearsals held in New Oxford Street. 

H. C.. c/o Musical Times. 


Church and Organ Music 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


JuLy, 1921—VPass Lis! 
FELLOWSHIP? 

H. Lowe, St. Helens. 
A. Minto, Darlington. 
V. S. Read, Nottingham. 
D. Bb. Sprinck, Londun 

(Lafontaine Prize). 
II. D. Statham, Mus. B., 

Tenbury. 


M. C. Boyle, Windsor. 

J. L. Clarke, London. 

S. A, Farmer, London. 

R. D. Fisher, Halstead 
(Turpin Prize). 

I. H. Gilbert, Leicester. 

k. P. R. Hosken, London. 

F. Laloux, Windsor. 

ASSOCIATESHIP 


C. V. Allen, Winchester. B. J. Masten, Bath. 

Miss M. Barton, London, D. McIntyre, Mus. B., 

L. Briggs, Acocks Green. Edinburgh. 
J. W. Brocklehurst, Lincoln. W. H. Mills, Horsham. 

G. k. Chadd, Frome. I’. Moyes, Mus. B., 

Miss M. T. Craig, London. ’ Edinburgh. 
R. A. E. Dingle, Wells. J. B. Nourse, Preston. 

F. Dodson, Huddersfield, B. J. Orsman, London, 


P. G. Dore, Chichester. Miss M. T. Renton, London 
Miss F. J. Fitch, London. (Lafontaine Prize). 
\. S. Frost, Slaithwaite. G, Sampson, 

J. FE. Green, London. New Beckenham. 


Hl. Hall, Harrogate. Miss N. Scandrett, 


H. S. Hamer, Leeds Kingston-on-Thames. 

kK. K. Hardy, London i. L. Simon, Lampeter. 
(Sawyer Prize) Miss M. A. Sims, London, 

G. H. Harris, Coulsdon. Miss E. Smith, Bedford. 


A. W. Standidge, London. 

kK. T. Stephenson, London. 

G. FE. Tempest, Leeds, 

/, Il. Thomson, 
Scarborough. 

H. Uttley, London. 

Miss C. J. A. Walker, 


\. Hill, Stockport. 

. T. Hooper, Wells. 

*. Huddy, London. 

E. J. Hughes, Chwilog. 

. Hulme, Wavertree. 

L. Jeeves, Cambridge. 

C. J. Leighton, Harpenden. 


HI. V. Love, Mus., B., London. 
Monkstown. H, bk. Wheeler, Yarmouth, 
W. A. J. Manton, London. Miss A. Lb. Williams, 
Fk. W. Marriott, London. Llansamlet. 
The Keports of the Annual General Meeting and 
Distribution of Diplomas will appear in the September 
SIR Sane, H. A. Harpinc, Hon. Se 
LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 


The last meeting of the season took place on July 16, at 
St. George’s, Perry Hill, Catford, when a large gathering 
attended a special service. The Magnificat was sung to 
Noble in B minor, and the anthem was Gounod’s ‘Send 
out Thy light.’ 
being Mr. E. J. Hammond, after which Mr. B, Vine 


MUSIC FROM THE FREE SEATS 


The first summer meeting of the Berkshire Organists’ 
Association was held at Sonning on Saturday, June 25, 
under ideal weather conditions. A good number of 
organists throughout the county, with their friends, listened 
to an address by Mr. H. C. Colles upon the subject of 
‘Church Music from the Free Seats.” The speaker at the 
commencement of his remarks stated that he did not wish to 
air his views as a music specialist, but to talk about music 
as a part of worship from the point of view of a member 
of the congregation. While not wishing to ‘tell organists 
about their own business,’ his references to his early musical 
training showed that he had experienced the ‘ difficulties, 
disappointments, and rewards’ which formed the lot of his 
hearers. He gave it as his opinion that in the main 
congregations were not sufficiently considered as participants 
in the act of worship. That thg ordinary congregation 
should be expected merely to ‘ al and listen’ was a thing 
one could not afford with impunity. - ‘ The congregation,’ 
he said, ‘should be exerting themselves, there must be a 
definite place where they could join in.’ After describing 
the types of church service ranging from the most complete 
Cathedral style or the ideal presented by the Temple Church 
down to the simplest prayer meeting, he argued that the 
average policy, * to leave it tothe choir,’ was not satisfactory, 
The music attempted was usually not simple enough for 
ordinary people to help in, and much of it was not good 
enough to listen to. What the church papers review as 
* music to fill a great want’ was too often mediocre and its 
performance equally mortifying. In outlining the kind of 
music which might usefully be employed, Mr. Colles pleaded 
for the ‘smooth and beautiful melodies of the folk-song 
type,’ and also asked for greater freedom from rhythmic 
restraint, having in view the disabilities of the congregation. 
Ile next passed on to discuss the very small repertory of 
tunes which are known to present-day congregations, and 
suggested that county associations of organists, such as 
he was addressing, might profitably resolve that the 
congregations in their districts should learn at least a dozen 
good tunes each year. In this way they would help to 
spread a wide knowledge of good Church music, and also to 
cultivate a feeling for the higher appreciation of music 
general'y, People enjoy most what they do for themselves, 
their best pleasure coming from their own efforts. 

Mr. Colles paid a well-merited tribute to the profession 
of organist, which he called the backbone of the musical 
profession. Practically all the leaders and others who had 
come to the front in music for centuries past were or had been 
organists. Many in country areas were isolated, and for such 


| there was greater need for good music than in London. 


Tea was taken in the Parish Hall, the host | 


Westbrook, organist and choirmaster of St. George’s, gave | 


an informal lecture ‘Thomas Ravenscroft and his 
Psalter,’ illustrated by numerous examples sung by the 
St. George’s choir. 


on 


The work of a county association of organists in raising the 
standard of artistic taste of the British public was most 
important, not merely in regard to Church tunes, but also 
in the type of music given in organ recitals and in other 
ways. They should combat the sentimental ties which 
grew up around feeble tunes by connecting the same interest 
with tunes which they knew to be good. By the co-operation 
of people having one end in common, much could be done 
to level up the standard of taste and to arouse the musical 
interest not merely of a church but also of the general 
public. They had much to be thankful for in the amount 
of discretion and enthusiasm which had been shown by the 
people. 

Mr. P. R. Scrivener, the president of the Association. 
voiced the thanks of those gathered together, his remarks 
being supported by two members of the Council, Messrs. P. 
Goodenough and A. C. P. Embling. Mr. Scrivener also 
outlined the aims of the Association, and pleaded for the 
co-operation of every organist in the county. 


We regret we have not space to give in full some of the 
fourteen excellent programmes played at the Crystal Palace 
from June 13-20 by Mr. Francis W. Sutton. We choose 
only a few items: Alcock’s Postlude in C and March 
Triomphale, Mendelssohn’s sixth Sonata, Wolstenholme’s 
Fantaisie KRustique, Stanford’s Prelude in D_ minor, 
Rheinberger’s Sonata in B major, Saint-Saéns’ Fantaisie in 
FE flat, Franck’s third Choral, besides a good deal of Bach, 


| many light organ pieces, and transcriptions. 
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ORGANS AND ORGANISTS OF ST. OLAVE’S, TOOLEY STREET, SOUTHWAKK 


By ANDREW 
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THE ORGAN IN ST, OLAV E’S, TOOLEY STREET, SOUTHWARK 


Nothing short of a miracle can save this historic church 
from destruction and its site from desecration. Posters 
announcing its sale ‘with immediate possession’ are already 
affixed to its walls, so that in all likelihood before these lines 
appear in print the house-breaker will have started on his 
job, and one more instance will have to be recorded in the 
long and disreputable chapter of sheer and unnecessary 
vandalism, 

St. Olave’s, Tooley Street,* is a very ancient foundation, 
dating back to the period of the Conquest, if not earlier, 
but the present Church can lay claim to no greater antiquity 
than 1736. Its architect was Henry Flitcroft, who also 
designed St. Giles-in-the- Fields and St. John’s, Hampstead. 
In shape it is rectangular, with an apse at the east end, and 
a vaulted ceiling. The main body of the building is divided 
into a nave and two aisles by a double colonnade, with 
galleries over the aisles and at the west end. The interior 
is well—even nobly—proportioned, while the fittings and 
ornaments (except, perhaps, for such of them as date from 
ulter the fire of 1843), are excellently contrived and 
wrought. 

Concerning the former organs in this church and its prede- 
cessors little can be said, for the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
and the Vestry Minutes are either mislaid or have been done 
away with. In his book on *‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 
Dr. J. C. Cox states that the St. Olave’s Accounts are kept 


Towles = Stowlies = St. Olave's 


” Toole y 


at Bermondsey Town Hall; buat an inquiry in that quarter 
elicited the information that all the St. Olave’s records 
which were taken over upon the suppression of the Vestry and 
Incorporation of the Borough had been destroyed. They 
were first placed in a shed where the rain spoiled them, and 
then burnt! It was doubted, however, whether any azcent 
books were ever received: these, it was said, must have 
remained at the church itself. A morning’s search at the 
church, in company with the Rev. A. M. Cazalet, the 
present Rector of the combined parishes of St. Olave and 
St. John, was equally fruitless ; but as there was one safe 
for which we could not find a key, there is just a chance 
that some of them still exist, and that information as to 
former organs and organists may yet be extracted from 
them. 

According to Dr. Rimbault, Father Smith built an organ 
for St. Olave’s, but unfortunately Rimbault gives neither 
date nor authority. his instrument seems te have been 
re-erected in Flitcroft’s Church, and to have lasted till the 
fire of 1843. In 1802 Hugh Russell repaired it, and 
added the Sesquialtera and Mixture to the Great and 
the Cremona to the Choir. (I think these stops were 
renewals, or substitutions, rather than additions. Mixtures 
suffered a good deal from inconsiderate tuning, and for this 
reason a whole stop had occasionally to be replaced. The 
Cremona may have been inserted in the room of a 
Vox Humana.) 


‘sa 
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. 
The specification of the organ at this time was as | by Mr. Allen, to accord with the architecture of the ( 
follows* : It cost £200, The front pipes are gilt. 
| 
| Here ‘follows the present specification : 
Great —GG (snort)t to D 
NO. OF NO.OF Granp Orcax-—CC to F 
eT. PIPES PT. PIPES NO. OF 
t Open diapason 8 52 6 Sesquialtera ... ranks II]. 156 FT. PIPES : 
Stopped diapason S $2 7 Mixture » IL. 104 1 Sub-bourdon (ten. C) 32 42 14 Duo-decima, open 
Principal 4 §2 8 Cornet (middle c Do V. 135 | 2 Tenoroon, open 15 Super octave 
+ Twelfth 24 §2 ) Trumpet -- & §2 | (ten. C) 16 42 16 Piccolo, open (ten. C) 
Fifteentl 2 §2 419 Clarion oe + 52 | 3 Bourdon & 12 17 Octave decima } 
4 Unison, open.. 8 54 18 Sesquialtera...ranks I 
Cuor—GG (snort) Te 5 Unison treble, ‘closed 19 Mixture a 1] 
(ten. C) 8 42 20 Fourniture ... ,, II! 
NO. OF NO.OF | 6 Unison bass, closed 8 12 21 Doublette 1 
vT.PIPESs FT.PIPES | 7 Violdi Gambe(ten.C) 8 42 22 Glockenspiel 
tt Stopped diapasor > 632 14 Fifteenth 52 8 Salicional (ten. C) 8 42 (Septima & Oct.),, I 
Principal H 15 Cremona (Gamut G) 8 44 9 Clarabel (ten. C) & 42 23 Posaune & 
Flute + 3 10. Quint, open 6 54 24 Clarion ; 
11 Octave, open .. $ 54 25 Octave clarion 
s uu--Tes Fro D 12 Wald-flute (ten. C) 4 42 26 Cromhorn (ten. C) 
eecinn xo. og | 23 Decima, open 34 54 27 Corno flute (ten. C) 
rT. PIPES FT.PIPES There are now no pipes to the Glockenspiel, Fourniture, or x 
Open diapaso 8 33 19 Cornet.. . ranks II]. 99 | decima. os ' ie 
Stopped diapason & 33 20 Trumpet a a on The pipes of the Viol di Gambe and of the Salicional are inve 
tS Principal ; ; 21 Hautboy S 33 | cones surmounted by a 
The Sub-bourdon (No. 1) has open pipes in the treble 
PrDaLs ro ¢ No stops The Corno flute (a reed) has wooden tubes. 
Mr. Letiler, organist of St. Katherine’s-by-the-Tower Swart Orcan—Tenor C to F 
during the first two decades of the 19th century, through | ‘The keys extend to CC, but the lowest octave is now out of acti 
whose instrumentality this and many other specifications of HO. OF Ne 
ns of Ol jer) eae sareed 3: * Thi vos FT PIPES FT 
organs of the period have been preserved, says: MS MAY | 28 Tenoroon, open 16 42 33 Super octave 
have been a good organ, but ’tis quite worn out. 29 Unison, open 8 42 34 Flageolet 
After the fire came the present instrument, whose origin | 3° Unison, closed S$ 42 35 Octave fifteenth 
ss inscribed } late placed 1 som the manuste - 31 Octave, open + 42 36 Cornopean 8 
s inscribed on a brass plate placed! between the manuais : 32 Suabe flute + 42 37 Hautbois s 
* This he, of . 32-ft. samen Pigg was Pena. Oncan—CCC ro D 
lesigned by Dr. Gauntle m8) ce y Mr. . , = 
ee r. Gauntlett, commenced by Mr H. C 38 Contra Bourdon 32 27 40 Bass Trombone } 


Lincoln, March, 1844, and perfected by Mr. Wm. Hill, 39 Principal Contra Bass 

March, 1846,’ 

In order to lesson the labour of playing, the stops of the | 41 Grand to Pedal 
Great organ were divided between two sound-boards, 
front and back. The latter, containing the 32-ft. 
Sub-bourdon and most of the heavy stops, was brought 


combined.’ Later on, when the pneumatic lever was| Swell Pedal. 


applied to Great and Pedal organs, the necessity for this| The keyboards have a rather more ornamental appearance 


than is customary owing to a tortoise-shell inlay along the 
length of each of the (ebony) sharps. 

The stop-knobs are two inches in diameter. 
is written in a circle round the edge of each plate. 


coupler no longer existed, so it was taken out. 
Another coupler (Swell to Pedals) was also removed, 
because the lowest octave of the Sweli then acted on the 
Great keys, so that it was nearly always useless, and 
frequently most disconcerting. 

The organ was renovated by Bryceson in 1884,¢ which was 
in all probability the date when the above-mentioned 
alterations were made; but by the year 1892 a writer in the 
Musical Standard found it ‘very much out of repair,’ so 
that ‘no adequate idea can be formed of its former 
grandeur.’ § 


in London in 1781. 


It is nowin a very bad state indeed. Numerous ciphe rings | | 
render it quite unplayable, while much of the pipe-work is 
in as ruinous a condition as the action. I am afraid that 
the organ can never be restored to anything approaching its 
original condition, This is a great pity, for it was in some 
respects the most remarkable two-manual instrument ever 
made in England, and also something in the nature of a 
land-mark in the art of organ-building. It is too 
cumbersome for a museum, and not good enough to form 
the nucleus of a large three- or four-manual instrument. 
To make it into a smaller and serviceable organ it would 
have to be shorn of all its most interesting and characteristic 
features. The wood flue-pipes will probably be used up in | 4}, 
other organs, but the metal ones will hardly escape the 
melting-pot. 

The case ought certainly to be preserved, for though it 
is only of common wood, grained to look like oak, it is well 
designed, and the carving on it is really quite creditable. 
Its weakest feature is the central flat, but this could easily be 
improve‘ at no great outlay. The vo of manya church 
or chapel would be vastly bettered by the acquisition of 
this dignified Renaissance case— -designed, it should be said, 


vegan his treatment 


kingdom. 


1¢ 


) 


(wooden tubes) 


CoupLers 


42 Swell to Grand 


ACCESSORIES 


Four Composition Pedals to Grand (said to have been 
. Dr. Chipp’s time. They were not in the original scheme) 
into action by means of a coupler, ‘Grand organ| Sforzando Pedal (Grand to Swell). 


ORGANISTS 


tave 


rted 


added in 


The lettering 


1793. John Purkis.—A most remarkable musician, born 


He was blind from birth, but when 


while 


Purkis was a pupil of 
organist of the Foundling Hospital. 
he became organist of Margaret Chapel (now All Saints’, 
Margaret Street), and at twelve (after a competition and a 
of St. Olave’s, increasing his 
salary thereby from £10 to £30.* He had a curious fancy 
for competing for various vacant organ posts. 
chiefly for the sake of playing their different organs, and in 
one or two instances he will appear to have been a favourite 
candidate.’ He made three unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
e organistship at the Temple, and at last took on the 
in addition to his post 


three days’ poll), organist 


position of deputy there, 
St. Olave’s, chiefly because of the pleasure he derived from 
playing on what, in his opinion, was the finest organ in the 


|organ, built by Flight & 


About the year 1802 he gave up St. 
| obtained a similar post at St. Clement Danes. 
great interest in the construction of the celebrated Apollonicon 
Robson, and on its completion 
gave a long series of weekly recitals which were amongst 


Thomas Grenville, also 
At nine years of age 


From Dr. Pearce’s interesting * Notes on E nglish Organs,’ p. 111, | the chief musical attractions of London. 


t No notes between GG and C(¢ . 
; * Probably he is the * Mr. 
Mackeson's Guide,’ 1845, p. 131 Pore ater oe : 


John Perkis 


poll, after competition, for the 
Vusical Standard, April 3, 1892 in 1792 


rganistship at St. Martin's, 


he had reached his thirtieth year, his sight was gradually 
restored after a series of operations performed by (Sir) 
William Adams, a skilful Exeter surgeon and oculist, who 
on a visit to London’ 
completed it while Purkis was staying with him at Exeter. 
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Purkis was not only a (pedal) organist but a thorough 
all-round musician with a wonderful memory. He was a 
skilled violinist, and could play the harp almost as well as 
the pianoforte. In addition he had made himself familiar 
with practically every instrument then in use in the orchestra— 
all this while he was still totally blind. As he did not 
die till 1849 he probably tried the new organ at St. Olave’s 
and heard his brilliant successor. One wonders what he 
thought of these experiences. 

i827. Henry John Gauntlett.—Born at Wellington 
, July 9, 1805. Organist at Olney Church, Bucks, 
ris father was vicar, at the age of nine. Articled to| 
a solicitor in 1826, organist of St. Olave’s from 1827 till} 
1846. In 1836 he was appointed evening organist at Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, at a salary of two guineas a year! 
It was about this time that he commenced his crusade in | 
favour of the C compass, William Hill, the organ-builder, 
being his most valuable ally, and Samuel Sebastian Wesley | 
his most formidable antagonist. He became Mus. D. | 
(Cantaur.) in 1842, and about the same year gave up the 
law in order.that he might devote his whole time to music. | 
\fter leaving St. Olave’s he became organist successively of 
Union Chapel, Islington ; All Saints’, Notting Hill ; and St. 
Bartholomew the Less, Smithfield. He was a fine organist, | 
and an early exponent of Bach’s organ fugues. 
Mendelssohn selected him to play the organ part at the | 
first production of ‘Elijah’ at Birmingham, August 26, 
1846. He was an indefatigable composer of hymn-tunes, 
an enthusiastic advocate of plainsong, a keen contro- | 
versialist, and editor of several tune-books widely used in | 
their day. He died February 21, 1876. 

1847. Edmund Thomas Chipp.—Born 1823. Organist, | 
successively, of Albany Chapel, Regent’s Park (1843-46); | 
St. Olave’s (1847-52); St. Mary-at-Hill (1852-56) ; Holy | 
Trinity, Paddington (1856-62); Ulster Hall, Belfast | 
(1862-09); Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, and St. Paul’s, | 
Edinburgh (1866) ; and Ely Cathedral (1866, till his death | 
in 1886), 

He followed W. T. Best at the Panopticon, Leicester | 
Square, and held the organistship there till that institution | 
was closed. He became Mus. B. (Cantab.) in 1859, and} 
Mus. D. in 1860, | 

1852. G. W. Morgan. | 

1854. E. Deane. | 

1868, J. Coleman. 

i884. W. Taylor. 

1891, Stretton Swan, F.R.C.O.—Afterwards Mus. B. | 
(Durham), and at present organist of the Church of | 








St. John, Horsleydown, to which church part of St. Olave’s 


Parish has been assigned. 
* 


« 1899-c. 1912. Herbert Vincent Miniken. 
THE NEW ORGAN FOR THE PUBLIC HALL, | 


BLACKBURN 


As briefly stated in the last issue of the .W/stcal 7imes, a | 
new concert organ is in couse of construction by Messrs. | 
Rushworth & Dreaper, of Liverpool, for the large 
concert-hall, which forms part of the handsome block of | 
buildings now being erected by the Corporation to the 
design of Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thornely and | 
Stones, Stones, & Atkinson. 

The specification has been drawn up by Councillor | 
Pollard and Dr. Brearley in conference with the builders, 
and though the organ will contain fewer speaking stops than 
some concert organs in this country, when complete it will 
be a fine example of modern tone-production. Three wind- 
pressures will be used for both the Great and Swell organs, 
the reeds for the former being voiced on !2-in. and the 
Chorus reeds for the latter on 10-in. The Solo Orchestral 
Horn 16-ft. and Tuba Minor 8-ft. will be voiced on 15-in. 
pressure, and enclosed in the solo Swell box. The 
Bombarde 16-ft., Tuba Mirabilis 8-ft., and Octave Tuba 
4-ft. will occupy an open position, voiced on I8-in. 
pressure. It will be possible to transfer the whole of the 
Enclosed Solo to the other manuals independently of the 


of this department. The flue work will be voiced on 
pressures varying from 4-in. to 8-in., and whilst the organ 
will contain a great variety of solo stops, the general tonal 
build-up will not be sacrificed. The following is the 
complete specification : 


PEDAL ORGAN 


FT. FT. 
1 Double Open Diapason... 32 8 Principal bs] 
2 Open Wood (large scale) 16 9 Flute... oa oun 
3 Open Diapason 16 10 Bombarde ... 16 
+ Violone 16 11 Ophicleide ... 16 
5 Bourdon 16 12 Double Horn 16 
6 Salicional 16 13 Posaune 8 
7 Octave o ene we §& 
CuHotr ORGAN 
(in a separate Swell box) 
FT FT. 
1 Contra Salicional... - 6 Unda Maris _ oo (8 
2 Geigen Diapason... S 7 Salicet pom ‘ad “ss 4 
3 Wald Fléte... , Ss 8 Suabe Flite “ss — <= 
+ Salicional . s 9 Echo Cornet -» 3 ranks 
5 Zauber Flite 8 10 Cornopean ... 4 an) ae 
TREMULAN1 
Octave 
Sub-Octave Acting also through Unison Couplers 
Unison Off 
Enclosed Solo on Choir—by rocking Tablet in key frame. 
GREAT ORGAN 
Fr. FT. 
1 Double Open Diapason 16 9 Octave Flute 4 
2 Open Diapason, No.1... 8 10 Twelfth 24 
3 Open Diapason, -No. 2... 8 11 Fifteenth sai 2 
4 Open Diapason, No. 3.. by 12 Mixture 4 ranks 
5 Harmonic Flute... 8 13 Trombone... 16 
6 Stopped Diapason 8 14 Tromba , am s 
7 Octave Diapason... as $ 15 Octave Tromba ... ae 4 
8 Principal wn 4 
Enclosed Solo on Great—by rocking Tablet in key frame. 
Swett ORGAN 
FT FT 
1 Contra Gamba 16 G Mixture 5 ranks 
2 Open Diapason ... Sy 10 Oboe... os o & 
3 Lieblich Gedackt... S 11 Vox Humana me a 
4 Echo Gamba a 8 Tremulant 
5 Voix Celestes 8 12 Double Trumpet ... 16 
6 Principal... $ 13 Harmonic Trumpet S 
7 Lieblich Flite 1 14 Clarion ae ; , $ 
8 Fifteenth 2 
Octave ) 
Sub-Octave » Acting also through Unison Couplers 
Unison Off 
Enclosed Solo on Swell--by rocking Tablet in key frame. 
Soto OrGan (Enclosed) 
FI FI 
t Orchestral Flute ... 8 6 Orchestral Horn ... . 
2 Viole d'Orchestre 8 7 Orchestral Clarinet « Sf 
3 Viole Celeste 8 $5 Orchestral Oboe 
4 Octave Flute 4 Tremulant 8 
§ Zauber Piccolo .. ma 2 9 Tuba Minor a e 
10 Carillon: Octave ) Acting also 


through 
Unison Couplers 


Sub-Octave 
Unison Off } 
Unenclosed 
FT. FI 
11 Bombarde a 12 Tuba Mirabilis . ve s 
13 Octave Tuba 4-ft. 
ACCESSORIES 
6 Pistons to Great (one adjustable) 
6 Pistons to Swell (one adjustable) 
4 Pistons to Choir (one adjustable) 
2 Reversible Pistons for Couplers 
5 Pedal Pistons to Pedal Organ 
3 Reversible Pedal Pistons for Couplers 
1 Stop connecting Great and Pedal Pistons 
1 Stop connecting Swell to Pedal Pistons 
} Balanced Swell Pedals. 


JOSEPH BONNET’S RECITAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


There is no doubt as to the interest now taken in first- 
class organ playing. A well-advertised recital by a famous 
player is as safe a draw as any other kind of solo perform 
ance, save that of a prima donna. Indeed, remembering 
the Dupré Albert Hall recital, we need hardly except the 
prima donna. It was_no surprise, therefore, to find 
Westminster Abbey thronged to the doors when Joseph 
Bonnet gave a recital on June 21. His playing was good, 
but less remarkable than we had been led to expect from his 
great vogue in America. Perhaps he was below his best 
form, or maybe the standard of organ playing across the 





Solo to Manual couplers, thereby increasing the resources 


Atlantic is not so high as our cousins would have us believe. 
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One thing is certain—Bonnet handicapped himself by his} Mr. E. H. Lemare has been appointed to the post of 
programme. We were glad to hear the old pieces by| municipal organist at Portland, Me., and will take up his 
Purcell, Byrd, du Mage, Couperin, and Clerambault. But} duties there on October 1. His none too happy term of 
together they made enough ballast for any scheme to carry. | office at San Francisco ended on June 30, and Mr. Lemare 
Having followed them up with Bach’sG minor Fantasia and | will fill in the spare time by a visit to Honoluluand Hawaii 
Fugue, Bonnet should have given us a string of modern| His many friends at home wish him success at Portland. 
pieces. Instead, he bored us for twenty minutes with| and hope he will no more be a storm-centre for local 
Handel’s tenth Concerto, sparing us not one of its four| politicians, The backers of unsuccessful candidates for 
long movements. The two A//egros are fair, though they| the San Francisco post took his appointment very hadly 
suffer from the complacent padding and repetition to which | and have never ceased to make things uncomfortable for 
Handel was prone in his instrumental works. The opening| him. The following telegram was sent by the Mayor of 
Adagio consisted chiefly of a tame theme in thirds, repeated | San Francisco to the Mayor of Portland a few weeks ago: 

to weariness. Why do famous organists try to keep such 
feeble stuff in the repertory when there is so much good 
modern organ music waiting for the helping hand that they 
can so easily give? The rest of the programme consisted of | 


four of Bonnet’s own pieces, Franck’s Choral in A minor,| and ninety recitals, Lemare has added to his laurels 
and Bach’s six-part Prelude on ‘In deepest need,’ the | as the world’s premier organist. His following here 
chorale melody in its augmented form being played by the| pumbers thousands. No organist appearing here 
London Symphony Orchestra trombonists, placed on!  eyer approached him in technique, wide range of 
the screen. This just missed impressiveness owing to the | répertoire, or masterful handling on our wonderful 
want of balance, the organ being a trifle too loud. Panama Pacific Exposition organ. He is a star of the 
However, it made a fine and sonorous end to the recital. first magnitude, and he is lost to San Francisco only 
A collection was taken on behalf of the disabled in the | because of an unfortunate series of political manipula- 
French and British Navies. It should be added that the| tions, Our loss is Portland’s gain, for he will brin 
hymn during the collection—‘ O God our help’—provided a| honour and credit to your city.’ ; . 
fine example of congregational singing, and that Mr. 
Nicholson left the great crowd to themselves for a couple of 
verses with excellent effect. : 


‘Please accept my hearty congratulations upon the 
acquisition of Edwin H. Lemare as Portland’s official 
organist. In the four years he has been city organist of 
San Francisco, during which he has given a hundred 











We have received programmes of an excellent series of 
recitals to be given during the summer in the Groote Kerk 
at Rotterdam, by Heer H. de Vries. Two recitals are 
; ; : devoted to Dutch composers, one to Bossi, one to Reger, 
The organ in concert-halls is so often made the medium | one to Bach, one to Wolstenholme, one to Hollins, one to 
of poor music, arrangements of hackneyed overtures and | Faulkes, and one to a representative English group— 
songs—anything, in short, but fine examples of the music| Fricker (Concert Overture in C minor), Frank Bridge 
written for it—that we have been particularly struck by the | (Adagio in E), Elgar (Sonata), Lemare (Romance), and 
excellence of the programmes of the organ concerts given at | John E. West (Festal Commemoration). We are glad to see 
Ashton Hall, Lancaster, during the 1920-21 season. | that the Wolstenholme programme contains some of that 
Our concern here is with the organ solos only, SO Wwe pass | gifted composer’s more serious works, which are too little 
over the vocal and other items. Mr. J. 11. Reginald Dixon, | played by his fellow countrymen—the Prelude and Fugue in 
the organist, has played the following: Rheinberger’s| 4 minor, Sonata in F minor, and the Festival Toccata. The 
G sharp minor Sonata, Claussman’s Pastorale and Storm | recitals take place on Fridays from June 3 to Sepiember 30, 
Scene (a picturesque number that might well relieve | at 2.30and8 alternately, each programme being plaved twice. 
Lemmens frequently, if we must have storms—and why | There is a small charge for admission. It is a pleasure to 
not ?), Mendelssohn's first Sonata, Elgar's Sonata, Hull’s | find our organ composers receiving so much attention abroad. 
Variations Poetiques, Guilmant’s first Sonata, Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in G, Fugue in B minor, and Prelude on * Christ At the conclusion of the annual general meeting of the 
our Lord to Jordan came,’ Lemmens’ Sonata Pascale, and| Church Music Society, held in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
shorter pieces. It should be noted that the Sonatas have | Westminster Abbey, on July 14, the company adjourned to 
been played in full, and that the Elgar work was so muchto|the Abbey, and spent an enjoyable hour singing hymns 
the taste of the audience that two of its movements were | under the direction of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, and hearing 
played at a subsequent recital by special request. In| Dr, H. G. Ley play organ music based on the tunes sung. 
addition to the organ works Mr. Dixon wisely included | The programme included preludes by Wood (‘St. Mary’), 
transcriptions of various kinds, ranging from ‘Casse| Vaughan Williams (‘Hyfrydol’), Parry (‘St. Anne’), 
Noisette’ to ‘The Mikado.’ This is a combination of| Harvey Grace (‘London New,’) and treatments of the 
courage and tact that may be commended to the notice of | Passion Chorale by Bach, Brahms, and Reger. 
recitalists who apparently hold that genuine organ music 
should be given only in homceopathic doses—if at all. Dr. E. J. Sloane, organist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s 
Church, Blackhill, Co. Durham, has been presented with a 
beautiful and unique French clock, with a striking mercurial 

Our new quarterly contemporary, Ze Organ, has started | regulator in onyx, enamelled ormolu and crystal case, by 
so well that there need be no doubt as to its success. | the choir of St. Mary’s, in recognition of twenty-five years’ 
The organ, partly because of its antiquity and associations, | service as organist and choirmaster of the above church. 
and perhaps even more on account of its extraordinary| The presentation took place at St. Mary’s Hall, in the 
development and variety, is a constant source of discussion presence of a large and enthusiastic company, and was 
both on its mechanical and wsthetic sides, No all-round tollowed by a most enjoyable supper and dance. 
musical journal can find room for more than a small portion | 
of the flood of articles dealing with it, to say nothing of | A meeting, convened by the local secretary (Mr. Henry 
specifications and other data. There is room, therefore, | Riding), of the Epping Forest branch of the London Society 
for a journal devoted entirely to the instrument, and here | of Organists, was held at Epping on July 16, After tea, 
the new quarterly comesin. The first number of 7%e Organ | the Rev. Walter Limbrick gave an address on * Epping 
contains articles by the Rev. Andrew Freeman (‘ The ¢ )rgans | Forest.2 A masterly recital on the fine organ in St. John’s 
and Organists of St. Martin-in-the- Fields’), Ernest E. Adcock | Church, by Mr. H. L. Balfour, drew a large congregation. 
(* The Organ in Seville Cathedral’), Dr. Eaglefield Hull The members afterwards met in the Vicarage garden. 
(‘Couperin’s Organ’), Malcolm Hallowes (‘Organs in| ; 
Cinemas’), &c., specifications of new instruments, some very On leaving Newport, Isle of Wight, to take up his duties 
interesting extracts from long-forgotten articles by E. J. | at the Church of the Annunciation, Chislehurst, Mr. Albert 
Hopkins, W. T. Best, and W. E. Dickson, and some | Orton was presented with a cheque and illuminated address 
admirable illustrations. 7%e Organ is well produced, and | and album of names, a framed photograph of the choir, and 


ORGAN MUSIC AT ASHTON HALL, LANCASTER 


AN ORGAN QUARTERLY 








should eventually bind up well into attractive volumes. It} (from his choir boys) a barometer in carved oak case, 
is published at the office of A/usical Opinion. | suitably inscribed. 
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The Guardian of July 15 contained an advertisment for 
anorganist. An experienced choir-trainer and disciplinarian 
was required, as was right and proper. But when the 
advertiser went on to demand that the applicant should be 
an * Abstainer,’ he was adding one requirement too many. 
On the far more important question of salary the advertiser 
was silent. Apparently the post is of the type that goes to 
the lowest bidder. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four 
recitals) —Sonata No. 3, A/endelssohn; Prelude and 
Fugue in G, Bach; Choral with Variations, Smart ; 
Sonata in D minor, Ahetndberger ; and a Bach programme. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Bushey Baptist Church (Dedication of 
new organ)—Overture in E flat, Fau/kes; Barcarolle, 
IV olstenholme ; Funeral March and ‘Hymn of Seraphs,’ 
Guilmant, 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Prelude 
in D minor, Stanford ; Choral in E, Franck ; Saraband, 

ow ; Scherzo, G. /. Bennett; Prelude in G fiat, 
Scriabin ; Kieff Processional, Moussorgsky. 

Mr. Herbert E. Knott, St. Anne’s, Moseley—Overture to 
‘Occasional’ Overture; Andante Cantabile from String 
(Juartet, Zchatkousky ; Festal March, Sinclair. 

Mr. S. T. Chamberlain, Sonning Parish Church (Visit of 
Berkshire Organists’ Association)—Sonata in E flat, Percy 
Buck; Fanfare, Lemmens; Fugue in E, Best; Grand 
Cheeur, Higgs. 

Dr. J. C. Bradshaw, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dunedin, New 
Zealand (two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in E flat, 
Bach ; Solemn Melody, Walford Davies ; ‘St. Francis 
preaching to the Birds,’ /zss¢; Sonata in B flat minor, 
Kheinberger ; Andante from String Quartet, Dedussy ; 
Fantasia in F minor, A/ozart ; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; 
Marche aux Flambeaux, Guz/mant. 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. Cuthbert’s, Benfieldside, Co. 
Durham—Dithyramb, Harwood ; Prelude on ‘ Eventide,’ 
Parry; Prelude and Fuguein A minor, Bach ; Fantasy on 
French Folk-Songs, Ferrar? ; Scherzo, Sandiford Turner ; 
Lament, Harvey Grace; Epilogue, Healey Willan. 
St. George’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne (three  recitals)— 
Variations and Fugue on ‘Winchester Old,’ Weed; 
Offertoire, Dadlier; Passacaglia, Bach; Intermezzo, 
Ferrari ; Two Interludes, Dupré; Entrée and Cérémonie 
Religieuse (‘ Fervaal’), @’/ndy ; Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor, Dupré ; Pavane, Byrd ; Pastorale Sorrentina, Yon. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Gothic 
Suite, Boéllmann; Allegro, Coredl?; Pan, Harwood. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden (eight recitals) — 
Andante in D, Sr/as; Meditation No. 2, Roparts; 
Marche Pontificale, /W7dor; Passacaglia, Xheinderger ; 
Madrigal, /%erne ; Marche Héroique, Lemare ; La Féte- 
Dieu, Dudors ; Londonderry Air, arr. Hamand ; Andante 
Religioso, Row/ey; Variations on an Original Theme, 
Stuart Archer ; Prelude on ‘* Old 136th,’ Wood; * Pax 
Vobiscum,’ Aarg Elert; Scherzo, Bairstow ; Grand 
Cheeur, Baynon ; Acagio in E, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. H. S. Middleton, Truro Cathedral. (In connection with 
Diocesan Conference)—Preiude and Fugue in C, Bach ; 
Fantaisie in A, Franck ; Introduction and Fugue, ‘Ad 
Nos,’ Zisc¢; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. H. Vincent Batts, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonards-on 
Sea—Song of Triumph, /ohn 4. West; The Curfew, 
Horsman ; Adagio and Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Guz/mant ; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Henry Poole, St. John the Baptist, Burley—March 
from ‘ Casse Noisette,? 7vharkousky ; Overture, ‘Calm 
Sea’; Serenade, /%o0/e; Offertoire, Batiste. 

Mr. Frank Muspratt, Bury St. Edmund’s Cathedral—Finale, 
‘Sonata Britannica,’ Stanford; Prelude and Fugue on 
BACH, Liszt; Visione, Xhetnberger ; Finale, Symphony 
No. 6, Widor. 

Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Harecourt Congregational Church, 
Canonbury—Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; 
Preludes on ‘St. Mary’ and ‘ Martyrdom,’ Parry; 
Pastorale, Bach ; Adagio, Spohr ; ‘De Profundis,’ Wyatt. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Central Hall, Westminster— 
Overture to * Athaliah’; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; Imperial March, E/gar ; Serenata, .Woszhowsky. 





Mr. Albert Orton, Church of the Annunciation, Chislehurst 
—March for a Church Festival, est; Overture to 
* Athaliah’ ; Fantasiaand Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Finale 
in D, Lemmens. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. James’, New Brighton—Fantasia 
in F, Best; ‘The Storm,’ Lemmens ; March, 7homas. 
Mr. Stanley Chipperfield, St. Peter’s, Budleigh Salterton— 
Nachspiel, NVod/e; Preludes on ‘ Rhosymedre’ and 
*Hyfrydol,’ Vaughan Williams ; Allegro in D minor, 

Stanford. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End— 
Sonata (first movement), Z/gar; Final, Franck; Idylle, 
Vierne; Villanelle, /reland; Sonata in the style of 
Handel, Wolstenholme ; Festival Toccata, Wolstenholme ; 
Introduction, Air, and Variations, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Frank H. Mather, Grace Church, Rutherford, New 
Jersey—Sonata, Borowskt; Toccata, Mailly; Spring 
Song, Hollins ; Marche Triomphale, Zemmens, (Violin 
solos by Mr. Ariberto di Butera. ) 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Philip Miles, organist, Holy Trinity Church, Gray’s 
Inn Road, 
Mr. T. S. Miles, choirmaster, Holy Trinity Church, Gray’s 
Inn Road. 
Mr. Arthur E. Temple, organist and choirmaster, Cheshunt 
Parish Church. 


Uctters to the Editor 


‘THE FUTURE OF CHURCH MUSIC’ 


Sir,—A reading of Mr. Moody’s excellent lecture moves 
me to write. Is he not unduly pessimistic, and does he not 
spend too much time in destructive criticism ? 

It is a thousand pities that discussions on Church music 
reform usually develop—or rather degenerate—into a battle 
round some Victorian hymn-tune composers. If we wish to 
ensure an honest trial for the tunes of Stanford, Vaughan 
Williams, Walford Davies, Holst, the Shaws, and other 
living composers, we cannot go to work in a worse way than 
by abusing the Dykes-Barnby-Stainer school. 

A few days ago the newspapers reported that a vicar who 
was about to introduce the ‘ English Hymnal’ in place of 
* Ancient and Modern’ announced his decision in a violent 
attack on the latter book. As the man on the spot, he may 
be presumed to know best how to negotiate such awkward 
corners in parochial affairs, Still, I wonder. ... On 
second thoughts, I don’t. As one who has braved the 
battle and the breeze of a few such crises, I can promise 
him a rough passage. Unless his flock are sheep indeed, 
a good many of them will at once develop a prejudice against 
the new book. It is bad policy to begin a change of this 
kind by dividing the congregation into pro’s and anti’s. 

Moreover, attacks of the kind are far too sweeping. 
(Sometimes they are unfair as well. In this particular case, 
for example, the vicar thundered against a certain popular 
mission hymn that is in A. & M. But it happens to be in 
the E. H. as well!) After all, the conservatives’ accept- 
ance of the whole of the Dykes-Barnby-Stainer output is 
hardly less logical than the reformers sweeping refusal of it. 
There are good tunes by the despised Victorians—even by 
the most despised of them. And before slinging about the 
word ‘Victorian’ as an approbrious epithet we should 
remind ourselves that the era in which such men as S, S. 
Wesley, Pearsall, Walmisley, Steggall, and at least half a 
dozen other admirable Church composers worked was far 
from barren. True, it produced a good deal of music that 
does not wear well, chiefly because (as in other branches of 
native music) it was a transition period, and also because 
most of its composers were unfortunate in their choice of 
models. They took three immensely popular ones from the 
Continent (Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Gounod), instead of 
going to older native sources. Before we heave rocks at 
them for their neglect of the latter, however, we must bear 
in mind that the bulk of our best native Church music had 
been lost to sight long before the Victorians were born. 
Some, at least, of our missiles should be aimed at an earlier 
generation. Our duty in the matter of Victorian Church 
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music is simply that which we owe in other departments of 
the art : we have to shed the bad and retain the good, and 
the less we abuse the bad and its writers the sooner the job 
will be done. 

Admittedly, the hymn-tune as the popular element in 
Church music is an important factor in any scheme of 
reform. It is almost useless for a choir to build up a 
repertory of fine service music unless the taste of the 
congregation is developed along corresponding lines by the 
use of equally good hymn-tunes. But the popular hymn- 
tune has a hold like that of no other music. Its popularity 
is the result of so many extra-musical considerations— 
personal memories, association with its text, and so forth— 
that it cannot be swept away as one would sweep away poor 
music from a pupil’s repertory. It is a case for leading, 
not driving. Introduce fine new tunes gradually ; drop the 
weak popular ones gradually ; hold congregational practices 
and give the new tunes a fair start instead of shooting them 
at the head of the congregation without warning ; use the 
new and the old tunes alternately for a few months ; let ’em 
fight it out. In ninety per cent. of cases you may back the 
better tune to win. Even if the result is but a dead heat, 
the battle will really be won, because the bulk of the rising 
generation, starting with fewer prejudices and associations, 
will be on the side of the new. But for goodness’ sake 
don’t condemn a tune just because it happens to be by 
Stainer or Barnby. To do so is to put yourself on the level 
of the man who praises it for no better reason. It is a 
curious fact, by the way, that the most popular tunes by 
Dykes, Barnby, and Stainer are by no means their best. A 
glance through their collected works will reveal a good 
many excellent tunes that are rarely heard. As a matter of 
tactics, we might do well to revive the best of these, just as 
the ‘Oxford Hymn Book’ has restored to use some fine 
tunes of the Wesleys. Such a revival would make the 
dropping of a composer’s weak tunes easier. For example, 
instead of telling people they must give up such and such a 
favourite by Barnby because it is banal, why not put it to 
them that the tune does not show him at his best, and 
introduce a neglected one that does ? 


One other point in connection with the Victorian school is 
too often overlooked. We are so busy trying to reform them 
off the face of the earth, that we forget that they themselves 
were reformers. That seems an odd rdle for such composers, 
doesn’t it? But if we read a curious old journal called 
The Parish Choir, published in 1849, we shall get a good 
and startling idea of the appalling state of music, not only 
in our parish churches, but in our cathedrals as well. The 
improvements were largely due to the men whom we are now 
too ready to pooh-pooh. Let us go ahead with our reforms, 
but let us throw something better than stones at the men 
who really began clearing the ground. 


And, bad as things are now in some respects, need we be 
such Jeremiahs? Instead of moaning over the continued 
popularity of some feeble music, let us take encouragement 
from the fact that so much virile work is now being produced 
and appreciated. Let us remember that when we were 
youngsters our finest native Church composers were not even 
known by name, save to a few antiquarians ; that plainsong 
was either neglected or used only with its rhythm Anglicised 
and its modal character destroyed; and that our best old 
metrical psalm tunes were pushed aside, or tolerated only 
when their harmony was watered down and their rhythm 
Bowdlerised. 


There are hundreds of churches to-day whose choirs and 
congregations use and enjoy music that our grandfathers 
would have condemned as barbarous and ugly. To-morrow 
there will be hundreds more. The process is slow, perhaps, 
but it is inevitable. Every congregation contains a leaven of 
people who are in touch with musical developments in 
general. We know what a leaven does to the lump. This 
handful of musical people is making its influence felt, and 
even the bulk of the congregations are hearing so much good 
music outside the church that they are steadily approaching 
the stage when they will be prepared to scrap a lot of weak 
favourites. If not, they must develop two musical palates, 
one for meat during the week, the other for soothing syrup 
on Sundays. —Yours, Xc., * Oprimist.” 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING’ 
OF THE VOICE 

S1r,—I am pleased to see a criticism of the movement | 
am making towards a better standing of singing (physical), 
because I want the good effects of it to be still more widely 
known while my own voice remains ‘in its prime.’ This 
because I consider vocal illustrations of very great value to 
both teacher and student. I am of opinion, after reading 
Mr. Keay’s letter, that he has not exfertenced that 
delightful sensation of ‘singing with absolute freedom and 
ease.” And of course his letter shows that he does not 
know how wonderful and definite is ‘true speech into song,” 
Mr. Keay is prone, I am afraid, like so many others, to 
make that definite ease a difficulty through too many 
technicalities. This mode of procedure is largely 
responsible for the fact that we cannot, perhaps, produce 
to-day in this country twenty vocalists who have kept their 
voices unimpaired during, say, thirty years of public work, 
whereas some fifty thousand or more have been trained. 
It is to wipe out this vagueness, this loss of voice, that I am 
lecturing all over the country, and showing by vocal 
illustrations to both teachers and students the absolute 
simplicity of correct vocal placement. But I admit that it 
is difficult for anyone who has not experienced the correct 
method of ease in singing to realise the simplicity of it all. 
Mr. Keay speaks of the order of adaptability of Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, Xc., which furnishes another 
proof that. he does not realise how easy any of those 
languages become with the correct method. English is a 
very singable language, but for this or any other language 
the singing must take place where true speech and 
enunciation take place. 

‘Building minus a foundation.’ The foundation of true 
singing is correct speech. Mr. Keay says: ‘ Correct speech 
into song may be helpful in a roundabout and exceeclingly 
protracted way.’ ‘ Speech into song’ is exactly the reverse 
of protracted—it is zvstantaneously successful, as so many 
teachers all over the country are finding (judging by their 
personal letters). 

It has lately come to my knowledge that an eminent 
London medical man has for years devoted his whole time, 
in various schools, to bringing speech to that point of 
excellence where singing may be carried on, and he 
has given up his medical practice in order to do this. 
Mr. Keay suggests that ‘nasal resonance without nasal 
quality is a technical error.’ We don’t want technicalities, 
we want simple facts. The resonance of singing largely 
depends on the nasal region, but for heaven’s sake let us 
keep out zasa/ quality. I do not suggest that the mouth has 
nothing to do with resonance—it is naturally an indispens- 
able and highly important member. But the nasal resonance 
which Mr. Keay ignores as unimportant has been for so 
long the stumbling-block of teachers generally, and scems 
likely to remain so, so far as my critic is concerned. 

No, Mr. Keay, I am afraid we shsll have to do 
without all technicalities and get down to simple proven facts 
if we are to emerge from this chaos. And, believe me, we 
shall do it, if those interested, both teachers and students, 
will adhere strictly to those few simple rules which I 
advocate. They will find them absolutely ¢#/fad//zb/e in all 
normal cases. We must do away with the camouflage 
so rampant to-day. I am not engaging in this vocal- 
placement movement to ‘blow my own trumpet,’ for I 
do very little teaching myself, but I cannot refrain from 
quoting the adage ‘ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’—Yours, Xc., 

14, Courtfield Gardens, 

Kensington, S.W.5. 
June 8, 1921. 


CHARLES TREF. 


WHO IS THE GREATEST COMPOSER ? 

Si1r,—As a regular and interested reader of your excellent 
journal, may I be permitted to make a few remarks with 
reference to ‘ Feste’s’ article in your July issue on the vexed 
question of ‘ Who is the greatest composer ?’ 

From a careful survey of the subject it would appear that 
Beethoven occupies a peculiar and almost unique position in 
the art. His music and his personality seem to make 2 
| more universal appeal, both emotionally and intellectually. 
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—— 
tothe heart and mind of humanity than do those of any other 
composer. It is on this ground perhaps that many music- 
lovers as well as professional musicians would acclaim 
Beethoven as the greatest of all composers, and in the June 
number of Za Revue Musicale M. André Suares appears to 
support this contention. It is curious to note (at least so far 
as | am aware) that Beethoven is the only composer whose 
name has been linked with the greatest names in the sister arts 
of poetry and painting (Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Michael 
Angelo, Xc. ). 

In conclusion, I beg leave to repeat a quotation from 
Saint-Saens with regard to this matter: ‘Et parceque 
Beethoven a chanté la fraternité universelle, parceque 
son ame au lieu d’étre seulement l’Ame allemande est 
ame humaine, il reste le plus grand, le seul vraiment 


grand.’ 
All music-lovers, however, have their favourites.— 
Yours, Xc., K. HEATLEY. 


The Avenue, Kew Gardens. 
July 15, 1921, 





ORGANISTS ON HOLIDAYS 

Six,—The month of August will see a general egress 
from inland towns and a corresponding ingress at our 
seaside resorts. Among the visitors will be many church 
organists, who will doubtless visit various churches partly 
with a view to gaining suggestions for the improvement of 
their own services or to indulge criticism. 

It is chiefly on behalf of seaside organists that I write, for | 
they will doubtless be on their mettle, and strive to make 
the most of the material at their command. 

In an article contributed to the A/ustcal Standard four 
years ago, I pointed out that after a long absence from 
England I found the musical portion of the service had 
appreciably deteriorated, and further acquaintance with 
many churches has not caused me to alter my opinion. No 
organist who loves his church can contemplate with 
equanimity the fact that less than one-fifth of the population 
of Great Britain attend any place of worship to-day, and 
that number is rapidly diminishing. If the clergy be 
responsible for nine-tenths of this deplorable state of things, 
I do not hesitate to say that the organists are responsible for 
the other tenth. During this month many organists will 
find themselves ‘hearers, and not doers’; let them, then, 
try and judge the musical portion of the service from the 
point of view of the congregation. 

I know that the idea of congregational singing is 
anathema to many organists, and that it will be long ere 
they realise that the choir exists for the congregation, and 
not the congregation for the choir; yet few people are 
content to sit Sunday by Sunday through a service in which 
they can take no active part. It is many years since the 
Church Times pointed out that the ‘apeing of a Cathedral 
service had done more than anything to alienate the masses 
from attending public worship.’ Personally, I am tired to 
death of elaborate services sung to show off the high notes 
of a solo boy or the quality of a bass or tenor. I want an 
honest, plain service, in which I can take part in the 
worship. If we are to be deprived of the Canticles and 
Psalms, surely we ought to be allowed to join in the hymns, 
and yet at many churches I have visited lately either the 
hymns are sung to totally unfamiliar tunes or played in such 
a way (regardless of time or rythym) that it is impossible to 
join in. The excuse that the organist only receives from 
412-440 a year does not hold good. If an organist cannot 
play a hymn-tune for twelve pounds per annum, he cannot 
do it for twelve hundred. My suggestion is to have a 
plain congregational service on Sundays, and a recital as 
elaborate as one likes once a week during the season. 
Copy the Nonconformist plan of printing a notice of the 
services and the hymns and other music on leaflets to be 
left at every boarding-house, with the words ‘ All visitors 
are heartily welcome.’ I know increased congregations will 
be the result.—Yours, &c., ALEXANDER M. GiFrorp. 


liunstanton, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


S1r,—Some months ago you kindly published a letter 
of mine, in which I suggested that the makers of 
gramophone records might turn their attention to recording 
the music of our Elizabethan masters in music. 

I read in the July number of the Afusical Times the pro- 
gramme of the music as performed at the Congress on 
June 17. What a delight it would be to those who, like 
myself, are lovers of this class of music, if only the 
madrigals sung by the English Singers could be recorded. 
There are many of us living in remote places and far 
away from musical centres, who would gladly and quickly 
buy such records. 

Some of the music from ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ is 
recorded, and very tuneful and delightful it is, even if 
the words to the songs are not the original words as set to 
the tunes. These records sell, and perhaps more for the 
music than for the words. Much more would the old 
madrigals command a sale, with their exquisite words. 

Please, Mr. Editor, use your influence and try and get 
such records for us to buy.—Yours, Xc., 

R. T. RicHMOND 

Seascale, Cumberland. (Country Doctor’. 
July 5, 1921. 


THE ORGANS AT FARM STREET CHURCH 


Sir,—In his article, ‘Some Notable English Organs,’ 
contributed to your July issue, Mr. Jay made some 
interesting references to the large Annessens organ in 
Farm Street Church. The general impression is that one 
of the present organs contains a considerable amount of 
Annessens’ work. May I point out that this is hardly 
correct? The large west-end organ was originally an 
Annessens, but unfortunately suffered from an inherent 
and far too common defect in Continental-built organs, 
.e., the use of unsuitable material in construction. The 
result was that the action was by no means durable, and 
became a constant charge for repairs and renewals, although 
Messrs. Bishop & Son were fairly successful in maintaining 
it in a playable condition. Examination showed that the 
complicated mechanism was completely worn out, and 
a great many of the pipes, which were taken to be 
of good spotted metal, proved to be of much _baser 
material. A new instrument was obviously the only 
solution, and the Annessens organ was scrapped except for 
the case, the bodies of a few of the large wooden pipes, and 
some reeds, It was first used, in a very incomplete con- 
dition, for the Requiem of the Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, whose assassination at Seravejo was the signal for 
the world-war. 

The organ was voiced in the church to suit the somewhat 
difficult acoustics of the building, and in construction and 
tonal features it embodied preferences of the then Father 
Superior and of the organist, Mr. H. W. Brewer (recently 
deceased), who filled the post for upwards of thirty years and 
retired in 1916, In that year the organ passed to Messrs. 
Willis, Son & Lewis, who re-voiced a portion of it and 
replaced a number of pipes; also they substituted a Willis 
Tuba. 

They have since renovated the small organ in the Chapel 
of St. Ignatus. 

The electric blowing machinery of these organs is an 
interesting example of what is attainable with the now little 
used system of crank-driven feeders. That of the large 
organ is installed in a room on a level with the church door 
close by the entrance. The drive is through a worm 
reducing gear and three-throw crank-shaft actuating six 
vertical feeders. The machinery and motor for the small 
organ are below the chapel floor (about 4-ft.), access being 
obtained by removing the floorboards. Both are quite 
inaudible whilst working. I have never come across any 
so quiet.—Yours, &c., VIVIAN STUART 

114, Mount Street, W.1. (Director of the Music) 





July 7, 1921. 
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BRITISH MUSIC AT ZURICH 

Sir,—I wish to*write about the concert of British music 
recently given at Ziirich under Sir Henry Wood in connec- 
tion with the International Musical Festival, particulars of 
which have only just reached me. It is rather late in the 
day to call ‘ Fire !’ but that feeble expostulation corresponds 
rather well with the almost sickening sense of futility which 
is apt to overcome those interested in British musical welfare 
at this further instance of downright pitiful mismanagement. 

I have heard hard things said about British music as it | 
existed or did not exist during the last century ; but I doubt | 
whether it has ever encountered a blacker day than the one | 
on which an alleged concert of British music had to be | 
foisted up at one end by the ‘ Oberon’ Overture and propped | 
up at the other—this the crowning insult—by Tchaikovsky’s | 

~Tchatkovsky’s, mark you—* Francesca da Rimini’ farrago. 
Art and the propagation of art is, or should be, a national | 
matter, and as a respectable tax-payer, rate-payer, and 
everything-else-payer of this enlightened country, I demand 
firstly to know which gentleman or gentlemen may be held 
responsible for thus insulting our composers, and secondly 
that he or they should give a public explanation of their 
conduct. It is hardly good manners on my part to ask you, | 
Sir, to put your journal at the disposal of the man or the} 
men I am seeking, but bad manners are preferable to bad | 
management, and I would suggest that you carry out a| 
searching inquiry into this and other malignant growths that | 
are stifling musical progress in this country. Perhaps | 
amongst other things you might appoint a small sub- 
commission consisting of myself and a hefty truncheon| 
to inquire into the responsibility for inserting Carpenter’s | 
essay in Baby Perambulation into a concert recently given | 
by the British Musical Congress, this being another striking | 
instance of the mulish kicks we have to expect from those 
who organize concerts in this country. 

To return to the Ziirich fiasco: even apart from the | 
insults I have mentioned the concert was full of unsatisfactory 
features. If apparently there was only one concert available | 
I am inclined to uphold the choice of Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ | 
Variations in preference to one of his Symphonies, though I | 
must qualify this by saying that I quite fail to see how any | 
foreigner can hope to form the faintest conception of the | 
present state of British music without hearing one of these | 
masterpieces. I must strongly condemn the inclusion of the 
Purcell Suite for strings as being entirely unnecessary, as | 
unnecessary in fact as the Prelude to the third Act of 
* Lohengrin’ would be in a concert devoted to contemporary 
German music. Purcell needs no pushing at this time of 
day, whereas our present foremost composers most 
decidedly do. Nor can I altogether commend the choice of 
the Butterworth Rhapsody, as it is far too intimate for a 
concert of this kind, which ought to have been limited to} 
works that were not so English in their appeal as to be | 
almost unintelligible to foreign audiences in general and a 
Swiss audience in particular. But where was Delius, where 
Holst? The ‘Song of the High Hills’ would have been 
ideal for this occasion, and the ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ even if it 
had not been thoroughly appreciated, could hardly have 
failed to make a deep impression. It must be remembered 
that there were choral works in the other programmes, and 
I don’t think that the various choral bodies which united 
for this festival would have found the study of these two 
works insuperable. 

I hate to go back to the subject of the opening and | 
closing items, and shall not discuss the latter at all, but it | 
seems to me that the choice of an opening number suitable | 
for a concert of this kind was entirely limited to the | 
*Cockaigne * Overture (perhaps best of all), ‘In the South’ 
(a neglected masterpiece), and either the first or fourth | 
* Pompand Circumstance’ Marches, which literally teem with | 











originality in the best sense of the word, and spring from a_| 
purely British mentality. 
However, constructive suggestions are held to be better | 


than destructive criticism, so I suggest that the following | 
programme would be eminently suitable for the next concert | 
of this kind, whether it be held at Ziirich or in Zululand: | 


Overture . a * Martha’ = . Flotow | 
Selection... “The Merry Wives of Windsor’... .Vicolai | 
Symphony » Bee Seotch® ... 7. Mendelssohn 
Mad Scene * Lucia’ Donizetti 


Overture... * Britannia’ Wagner i 


| forte, glees, and, of course, trios and quartets. 


|is too much to expect from Mrs. Grundy !). 


A word of warning in conclusion. I have written very 
bluntly, but I have not, in my opinion, exaggerated. There 
are many others who entirely share my views but who are 
too well bred to state them in the manner I have done, 
We are not going to put up with this sort of thing very 
much longer. What support is given to concerts in this 
country comes chiefly from enthusiastic music-lovers like 
myself, but they and I are gradually coming to the end of 
our tether, and the 3s. we have so patiently paid in the 
past to listen to badly arranged concerts will soon be used 
for other and better purposes. Another Promenade season 
is upon us. Will Sir Henry Wood, who for some unaccount- 
able reason allowed his reputation to be associated with that 
unspeakable Ziirich concert, atone while there is yet time to 
atone, and usher in a new era of orchestral concerts in this 
country? Put in a nutshell, let those of us who really care 
for the cause of British music vow that we won’t attend any 
concert or series of concerts which includes Suppé’s ‘ Poet 
and Peasant’ Overture to the neglect of the second ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ March, Then, at least, we shall be 
helping to extricate British music from the Soup.—Yours, 
aan ROBERT LORENZ 

Westward Ho! Hotel, , re 
Westcliffe-on-Sea. 
July 14, 1921, 


ROBERT FAIRFAX 
S1r,—October 24, 1921, is the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Dr. Robert Fairfax, organist of St. Albans 
Abbey before the Dissolution, and probably the greatest 
English musician before Tallis. 
It is felt that the anniversary might well be observed 
by the restoration and re-dedication of the memorial brass 


| in the Presbytery, which was destroyed probably during the 


17th century. A drawing of the brass made in 1643 still 
exists, and the cost of restoration would be about £50, 
exclusive of incidental expenses. 

If more money were received, the balance would be 
devoted to completing the transcript, already begun by 
Mr. Royle Shore, of the Fairfax music in Lambeth Palace. 

Fairfax, in his generation, did great service for music, 
and in the hope that this attempt to revive and perpetuate 
his memory may appeal to some of your readers, I ask 
you to publish this letter in your next issue. 

Contributions may be sent to E. N. Wix, Holywell 
House, St. Albans. — Yours, &c., 

G. W. BLENKIN 


(Dean and Rector of St. Albans). 


St. Albans, /e/y, 1921, 


MODERN MUSIC 

Sik,—May I add a small contribution to your correspond- 
ence on the merits of modern music? Not long ago I was 
discussing the subject with a distinguished ecclesiastic, 
himself no mean musician, who summed up his opinions 
thus: ‘ The greater part of it is not sweet enough for keeping 
purposes.’ My negligence would be inexcusable, were I to 
leave such a delightful 40” mot unrecorded.—Y ours, Xc., 


24, St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Epwarp Wyatt. 


July 18, 1921, 


WANTED—A MUSICAL CLUB 


Sik,—I am very anxious to find a musical club in 
London. I do not mean the ordinary club, where chamber 
music is eternally played, but a club where the members 
each contribute at times, singing, violin, violoncello, piano- 
Tt should have 


a social side, that is to say, the members, as such, could 


| speak to each other without introductions (but this, perhaps, 


I cannot 
believe that in this, the largest city in the world, there is 
not ove such club. There must be thousands like myself who 
don’t meet musical people, but who always want to do so. 
Can you or any of your readers help me ?—Yours, Xc., 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. *CLIFTONIA.’ 
July 3, 1921. 
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ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS MARCH 
COMPETITION 


Six, -The Royal Corps of Signals are offering two prizes 
for a regimental march—£50 for the first and £10 for the 
second. The requirements are : 

1, “orm: A complete Quick March in the usual form. | 

2. /nstrumentation: Similar to that adopted in the 

Military Band journals. 

3. ime limit : Scores must reach me by September 30 next. 

4. Selection: Scores will be examined by a committee of | 

civil and military musicians, and those considered | 
suitable will be played by a military band for final | 
selection by representatives of the Royal Corps of | 

Signals. 

The Copyright of the march selected only will become 
the property of the Royal Corps of Signals. 

Intending competitors should apply to me for further details, 
which will be forwarded to them forthwith.—Yours, &c., 

Kneller Hall, Twickenham, JOHN C, SOMERVILLE | 

June 24, 1921, (Colonel : Commandant } 
Reyal Military School of Music). | 

A successful chamber concert was given by Miss 
Claiborne Dixon at the Town Hall, St. Albans, on June 29, 
which, it is hoped, will be followed by three subscription 
concerts during the coming winter. Miss Dixon was| 
assisted by Miss Haviland, Mr. Ernest Groom, Mr. Thomas | 
Fussell, and Mr. Reginald Hunnex, and the programme | 
included Trios by Schumann and Norman O’Neill, Sonata | 
for pianoforte and violin by Grieg, songs by Lully, Purcell, | 
Handel, Boughton, and Huhn,_ and recitations by 
Browning and Service. 


5. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
A students’ orchestral concert was given at ()Jueen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 21. Amongst the most interesting 
items were the first movement of Glazounov’s Pianoforte | 
Concerto in F minor (Mr. Reginald Paul), Sir Alexander | 
Mackenzie’s Pibroch for violin (Miss Gladys Chester), the | 
Witch’s Song from Parry’s ‘Saul,’ sung by Miss Jenny | 
Roberts, and Vaughan Williams’ Overture ‘The Wasps,’ | 
of which the orchestra gave an excellent interpretation. The} 
concert concluded with an admirable rendering of the /2xa/e | 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley’ (solo, Miss E. Mellor), in which | 
the choir under Mr. Beauchamp’s baton gave evidence of its | 
excellent training. 
The chamber concert given at the Duke’s Hall on} 
Wednesday, July 6, included several compositions by | 
students, some of these being works of very considerable | 
promise. The student works ranged from songs by| 
Kathleen Palmer, Russell Chester, and Dorothy Hogben, to | 
Pianoforte Sonatas by Alan Bush and Desirée MacEwan, | 
and also included an interesting and suggestive musical 
accompaniment to a poem by Gurnett, ‘ Echoes of the tide.’ 
The music was composed by Inie Bell, who gave an 
excellent recitation of the poem, the accompaniments being 
played by Miss Sadie Clayton. The programme also 
included movements from the Pianoforte Quartet in A by 
Chausson, and Franck’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 
the Variations from Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 109), played 
by Miss Joan Lloyd, and two songs by Stanford admirably 
sung by Mr. Howard Fry. A somewhat long programme 
concluded with an arrangement of Bach’s Toccata in F 
for two pianofortes, by Vivian Langrish, played by 
Miss Kathleen Wood and Miss K. Ranee Corlett. 
The annual prize distribution took place at Queen’s Hall 
on Friday afternoon, July 22. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Gustav Holst’s opera, ‘Savitri,’ recently produced at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, was given, preceded by three 
of his choral hymns from the ‘ Rig Veda’ for female-voices 
and harp, in the Parry Opera Theatre on July 14. Enough 
has been written about ‘Savitri’ of late to render a detailed 
account unnecessary. Suffice to say that the original cast 
was employed, Miss Dorothy Silk in the title-role, Mr. 


conducted, and that the original dresses designed by the 
late C. Lovat Fraser were used. A practically perfect 
performance resulted, the composer, who is a professor of 
composition at the College, being accorded an ovation. 

M. Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. Eustache, Paris, gave 
a short recital on the organ in the concert-hall on June 20, 
M. Ernest Ansermet, conductor of the Russian Ballet, 
visited the College on June 17, and secured a fine perform- 
ance of César Franck’s Symphony, the more praiseworthy 
as the orchestra was sight-reading. 

This month three informal, two chamber, 
orchestral concerts have been given. 


and two 








Sbarps and Flats 


That Bach possessed, in a superlative degree, the art, the 
science, and the patience to construct a larger number ol 
fugues than any other composer . . . does not alter the 
fact that, when all these efforts are summed up, they 
amount to very little more than a prodigious exhibition of 
technical equipment for a particular class of work, yielding 
but a very slight residue of inspired or inspiring music. — 
Francesco Berge % 

. that superb humbug and arch-imposter, J. S. Bach. 

WS. Turner. 

. the increasing attenuation of some of these dancers 
ought to be brought to the notice of the charitable societies. 
Some of the [Pavlova] corps de ballet at (Queen’s Tall set me 
murmuring to myself the other evening, ‘not angels, but 
angles.’—LZrvest Newman, 

I am singing a lot of nice songs, including some new 
ones by Leoni. It is a great pity that so few people are 
writing good songs nowadays.—Dame Clara Butt, in an 
interview. 





Sirty Dears Hao 


From the J/usical Times of August, 1861 : 

LADY SOPRANO, of much experience in choral 
d church service in London, will be disengaged shortly. 
No objection to lead a congregation where there is an organ. 
Address, E. C., 17, Hampton Street, Walworth Road, S. 





To Singing Classes, Schools, Families, &c. 
"T°HE TEN COMMANDMENTS versified and set to 
music, arranged as a solo, duet, or trio, with the 
Responses harmonized to be sung in chorus, and accompani- 
ments for the organ, harmonium, pianoforte, &c. Price Od., 
music folio, 


H. & C. Swatton, 35,. Holborn Hill, E.C. 


E CIELECOUTE (Heaven hears), answer to La Priére 

dune Vierge (A maiden’s prayer). Composed by 
B. ROoEFs. Price Every pianoforte player will be 
delighted with this charming piece. 


2s. 





London: B. WILLIAMS, I1, Paternoster Row. 
~COUTEZ MOI AUSSI (Hear me, also), answer to 
k Ecoutez moi (Hear me). Romance. Sans paroles, 
par B. Rogers. Price 1s. This piece is becoming a 
universal favourite. 
London: B. WILLIAMS, I1, Paternoster Row. 


Crystal. PALace.—The great juvenile festival of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association took place on July 17. The 
number of children at this gathering amounted to 3,500, 
weighted with about 1,000 adult tenors and basses. From 
this performance it would appear that greater precision has 
been attained since the last meeting, as weil as superior 
delicacy. As a musical interpretation, however, the quality 
of shrillness, which is inevitably associated with so large a 
proportion of childish voices, remains a defect tending to 
produce monotony. The fact of so large a number of 
children being musically educated, and exhibiting such 
undoubted facility, is a remarkable sign of the progress of 
the art in this country, and of the seed sown for the future. 
There is evidently great activity on the part of those 





Steuart Wilson as Satyavau, and Mr. Clive Carey as Death ; 
that the last-named was producer, that Mr. Arthur Bliss 


favourable to the tonic sol-fa method, and a persistent faith 
in its efficiency. 
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HAND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PERFORMER 


The paper read by Mr. R. J. Pitcher at a recent 
Musical Association meeting dealt with the above 
subject, which he said was one that should surely command 
the attention of instrumental players. Muscular control and 
the development of the special muscles concerned would 
not of themselves produce a fine player, but they were an 
essential condition towards that end. It was a curious fact 
that an instrumental student would give several hours a day 
to instrumental practice, and not ten minutes to muscular 
development. There was an admirable little book among 
Novello’s Primers entitled *‘ Hand Gymnastics,’ which was 


not so well known as it deserved to be, but hand gymnastics | 


of themselves would not sufficiently develop the hand and 
muscles. They were of use, but it was undoubtedly a 
fact that some apparatus was required. On the Continent 
the lecturer had found that in some musical centres there 
were specialists who devoted much time and made quite a 
fat income by performing various exercises on hands and 
arms, with the sole end in view of developing and improving 
the hands of instrumental players. Some ten years ago he 
went thoroughly into the matter, and studied the anatomy 
of the hand and arm. He also examined, in the library of 
the Patent Office, all the patents that had ever been 
devised, all over the world, to assist musicians in developing 
the hand. With small exceptions, these were all failures, 
for the reason that but few of them were actually the 
inventions of players. Most of them were cumbersome 
and complicated. As a result of more than two years’ 
study and research, he himself brought out an inveation 
which he called the * Techniquer.’ 

Not more than one hand in five hundred was formed by 


nature to play an instrument, and clearly some device was | 


necessary for the remainder if they would become players. 
As it was worth while for every student of an instrument to 
consider what he was trying to do in the acquisition of 
technique, Mr. Pitcher explained the construction of the hand 
andarm. The bones which they comprised were moved and 
controlled by the muscles. The flexors, on the inside of 
the hand, were stronger than the extensors, on the back of 
the hane, and as the lifting of the fingers was important, 
he extensors had to be trained to gain strength. Playing 
demanded two different positions of the hand, a normal 
position and an extended position. It was the latter which 
caused much difficulty, as the webbing between the 
fingers prevented stretching without the fingers stiffening. 
To stretch the hand and still have relaxed muscles was a 
great point to keep in view. Mr. Pitcher then proceeded 
to exhibit and explain his * Techniquer,’ demonstrations of 
which were given with the assistance of a lady in the 
audience. 





THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL 

The Glastonbury Festival School has issued a revised 
programme for its summer Festival. This will be held at 
Glastonbury from August 29 to September 3. 
dramatic works to be given for the first time are three one- 
\ct musical plays: ‘All Fool’s Day,’ by Josephine Baretti 
and Clive Carey; ‘The Fairy,’ by Laurence Housman and 
Kathleen Davis; and ‘ The Death of Columbine,’ a dance- 
play by John W. Bostock and Rutland Boughton. The 
programme will also include ‘Spreading the News,’ by Lady 
Gregory ; new music by Mr. Boughton (a Violin Sonata and 
a song-cycle); Mr. Boughton’s choral ballet, ‘The Moon 
Maiden’; and chamber music by Byrd, Purcell, Elgar, and 
Walford Davies. In connection with the Festival Holiday 
School (August 8-2y) there will be special events held on 
August 25, 26, 27, and 2y, namely, a Reading by Laurence 
Housman, a Reading by Mr. John Drinkwater of his new 
play ‘Cromwell,’ and musically illustrated lectures by 
Mr. E, J. Dent on Elizabethan music and Restoration music. 


DUNEDIN, N.Z.—In connection with the New Zealand 
Returned Soldiers’ Association, a concert was given at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on April 21 by the Dunedin Returned 
Soldiers’ Choir. A programme of high standard included 
Bantock’s ‘Give a rouse’ and *The Piper o’ Dundee,’ 
German’s ‘© peaceful night,’ and Mendelssohn’s * To the 
sons of Art.’ On ‘Anzac Day,’ April 25, a Memorial 
Service was held. 


The | 


| seem far too elementary for a university examination. 


—— 


THE UNION OF GRADUATES IN MUSIc 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT, 


Thanks to the initiative, energy, and kindness of Sir Hugh 
Allen, those who were able to attend the Conference of 
the U.G.M. held at Oxford, June 24, 25, had a very 
pleasant and agreeable time. The male members of the 
Union were accommodated at New College, and the ladies 
were received at Somerville Hall. The actual conferences 
were held in the famous Holywell Music Room. An 
outstanding feature of the occasion was the performance in 
Christ Church of Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Samuel 
Wesley’s ‘ Exultate Deo,’ and Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 150th 
Psalm, by the combined choirs of New College, Magdalen, 
and Christ Church. 

The University Professor of Music, who is also president 
of the U.G.M. for this year, opened the first meeting of the 
conference with an address on * Subjects and Methods of 
Teaching in Universities.” The discussion which ensued was 
largely devoted to the consideration of counterpoint, strict 
and free ; or, as Sir Hugh Allen preferred to term it, modal 
and modern. It was a somewhat curious feature of the 
conference that this discussion did not end with the afternoon 
of June 24, but overflowed into the morning of June 25, 
when we were supposed to be discussing an address by 
Dr. P. C. Buck, of which more anon. It seemed to be 
generally agreed that ‘strict’ counterpoint, as understood in 
this country, had had its day. Certainly the five species 
But 
surely they are useful in teaching beginners how to employ 
common chords and their first inversions, both with and 
without passing-notes and prepared discords. There wasa 
remarkable difference of opinion regarding the nature of 
modal counterpoint, Dr. Buck maintaining that it could 
never be written without accidentals, while Dr. Rootham 
asserted that it could be and had been so written. An 
inquiry as to whether an augmented sixth was admissible in 
modal counterpoint, only elicited a remark from the 
president that one such had been struck out of Byrd's 
*Cantiones sacre’ by Dr. Boyce; but nothing was said 
respecting another which may be found in * Trust not too 
much, fair youth,’ a madrigal by Orlando Gibbons. 
Consecutive fifths came in for a considerable amount of 
admiration. Why has no one ever been able to state why 
consecutive fifths, taken alone, are unpleasant ? 

It appeared to be the general opinion that, while it was 
impossible and probably undesirable that methods should be 
the same in every university, yet that the szdjects of 
university examination in music should be identical in all 
cases. A degree should not be granted for proficiency in 
playing upon any instrument. Regarding the question of 
ability in score-playing there was some difference of opinion. 

Dr. Buck’s address, delivered on the second day of the 
conference, dealt with ‘The Union of Graduates in Music 
and Modern Musical Developments.’ It was intensely 
interesting, and with very much of it everyone could 
heartily agree. It displayed a very judicial outlook, 


| and to some extent resembled the summing up of a judge to 


| 





a jury; so much so, indeed, as to leave at least one hearer 
a little doubtful as to the real attitude of the speaker 
towards some of the ‘developments’ in question. Ouseley 
and Macfarren were mentioned with compassion; the 
former because of his unlucky dictum that ‘in making 
variations the original bass and harmony should zezer be 
altered ’—after all, not perhaps very unwise advice to give 
to a student who might be apt to imagine himself about to 
begin where Beethoven left off; but advice, funnily enough, 
quite inconsistent with Ouseley’s previous suggestion to ‘ put 
the melody in the bass’! A_ still more extraordinary 
statement of Ouseley’s (namely, that every one of the 


symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, and the earlier ones of 


Beethoven, contain movements cast in this mould—z.e., 
the modern binary form) escaped censure. With reference 
to Macfarren, Dr. Buck was understood to say that he 
denied the employment of the mediant triad in any music of 
what the former termed the ancient strict or diatonic style. 
But where is this statement to be found? In his ‘Six 


Lectures on Harmony’ (p. 46) he says, ‘in a major key, 
the common chord of the mediant can scarcely be employed 
| without involving such juxtaposition of the extreme notes of 
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the tritone as produces a harsh effect ; and therefore, though 
this chord is sometimes to be found in ancient music, good 
taste can scarcely accept it as a concord.’ Although by no 
means endorsing all the views of these eminent men, 
we must surely admit that both did good service in 
furthering the claims of music in the universities. 

It is, of course, quite true that the critics have, in the 
past, condemned every advance in music. Nowadays they 
are afraid to condemn anything. But what does it matter ? 
Who cares to know which of Beethoven’s sonatas Mr. X. 
thinks worth playing? The critics, as Lord Beaconsfield 
said, are the men who have failed. But it does not 
necessarily follow that if every new thing in the past was 
condemned, therefore every new thing in the present must 
be good. Dr. Buck pleaded, and pleaded very eloquently, 
for sympathy; but is there really any lack of this virtue 
Surely all artists long for novelty in any 
art, provided it be good. But it is impossible to forget that 
reform is one thing, while revolution is another. In this 
connection, Dr. Buck drew a striking distinction between 
rules and laws. He said that a rule was something deduced 
from general practice, but to which there were exceptions ; 
but that a law wasimmutable. (Perhaps ‘ principle’ would 
be a better term, for laws—at all events human laws—are 
liable to change.) For example, consecutive fifths are 
contrary to the rule. 

I do not recollect if Dr. Buck mentioned an example of 
a musical law, or principle; but I will venture to say that it 
is a principle of musical composition that it must be founded 
upon the common chord. This law has been observed by 
every composer from Hucbald to Brahms. Dr. Buck made 
no allusion to the ‘whole-tone scale,’ but he said a good 
deal about the ‘ harmonic chord,’ which is surely far better 
described as the harmonic series ; for it is not a chord in 
the sense in which a musician employs that term, Even 
the second partial has only twenty-five per cent. of the 
loudness of the primary. Dr. Buck mentioned an organ 
which he had tested, in which, commencing with the lowest 
G on the pedals, it was possible to put down and sustain the 
harmonic series up to the thirty-second ; that these sounds 
were not heard individually, but simply combined into one 
huge G; and that a chord of F sharp sounded quite 
satisfactorily if played above this combination, Of course 
it is impossible to express any opinion of an instrument 
which one has never heard. It can only be said that there 
can be no objection to the introduction of any sounds into 
any composition, provided the sounds in question are 
inaudible. The famous ‘ false entry’ of the second horn in 
the ‘Heroic’ Symphony, if banged out upon the pianoforte 
sounds horrible. If played as Sir Henry Wood plays it, it is 
delicious, and is past almost before one has time to notice it. 
The great objection to so many 20th century compositions 
is, that the sounds indicated by the notes ave audible. 

I do not know that any special apology was needed for 
the (occasionally) simultaneous sounding of the major and 
minor thirds in modal counterpoint; although Dr. Buck 
thought that if Byrde had been asked whether he had ever 
done such a thing he would have replied ‘ Not that I know 
of.’ Modern composers hav? done this—for example, 
Chopin, in the second study of Op. 10: 
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and, still more remarkable, Hummel, in his Pianoforte Trio 
in E flat, Op. 12, bar 65, and again in the recapitulation : 


Ex. 2. HumMMgL. 
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During the discussion which followed Dr. Buck’s address, 
Dr. Rootham expressed the opinion that we were on the 
eve of great changes, and seemed to expect some wonderful 
artistic revelation as a probable consequence. Those of us 
who have passed the age of three score have heard such 
prophecies too often to be very sanguine of their fulfilment. 
We may well be on the eve of great changes, for to-day the 
nations stand on the edge of a precipice ; but it is only too 
probable that the great cays of creative art are over. We 
can see evidence of this if we look at some of the pictures 
which disgrace the walls of Burlington House this season. 
There is such a thing as Bolshevism in art, as well as in 
religion and politics. 

Unless my memory misleads me, Dr. Buck concluded his 
address by advocating a performance of a Beethoven 
symphony /er recte et retro—involving, of course, a couple 
of orchestras. Whether he meant that each movement 
should be treated in this fashion, or the whole symphony— 
in the latter case the two orchestras meeting, I suppose, 
somewhere near the end of the slow movement—I am not 
quiteclear. Neither am I clear whether, in suggesting this, 
he was not quietly poking fun at the tendency of a good 
deal of the most up-to-date orchestral music. 


At the end of the meeting Mr. W. L. Luttman proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the president for having initiated, and 
carried into action, the idea of calling together in conference 
the members of the Union at Oxford. He said that they 
had all had a most enjoyable time, thanks to the president 
and the kindness of the authorities of New College, and he 
earnestly hoped that the Union would be able to hold more 
such meetings in the future. The proposition was received 
with great applause and heartily agreed to by all present. 
The president in reply said that he was glad that the 
conference had proved so successful, and that he hoped 
it would be the forerunner of many more such interesting 
gatherings. 


THE CELTIC CONGRESS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 
By ROSALEEN GRAVES. 


Some very interesting musical lectures and concerts were 
given in the Isle of Man during July, in connection with the 
Celtic Congress, which concerns itself with the music, art, 
poetry, folk-lore, architecture, and history, both past and 
present, of the scattered branches of the great Celtic race. 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as being the largest and most 
important Celtic nations, were most prominent in the 
lectures, concerts, and discussions which took place during 
the ten days’ session, bat Cornwall, Brittany, and Man also 


played their parts. 
BRETON FOLK-MUSIC 


Dr. Diverrés contributed an illuminating paper on 
Breton folk-music, which he divided into three main 
kinds—songs, hymns, and dances, He described the 


‘gwerz’—a ballad of a historical or sacred character— 
the ‘son,’ a lyric which is generally a love-song with 





a refrain, or ‘diskan,’ repeated in chorus by the listening 
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crowd, and the dance-music, which is abundant, as in 
Scotland, and often resembles the Scots reel-tunes in 
character. He gave a description of a Breton dance and 
the musical instruments in use on these occasions. Upon 
two large casks in the corner stand the pipers, blowing 
their bag-pipes and beating time with their feet. To 
mitigate the shrillness of the pipes, a player on the oboe, or 
‘bombard,’ is called in to assist. At the start, there is a 
considerable interval between the pitch of the two 
instruments, but this is gradually overcome by the ‘ bombard’ 
player forcing his note. Sometimes a small drum is added. 

Dr. Diverrés dwelt on the great freedom of rhythm and 


phrasing to be found in Breton folk-music, phrases of any- | 
thing between two and seven bars in length, and bars | 


containing five and seven beats being frequently employed. 
Rhythms (such as are found in Gustav Holst’s ‘Hymn of 
Jesus’) which Dr, Diverrés calls ‘two-and-a-half four time’ 
(é.e., a bar containing a crotchet and a dotted crotchet), 
* three-and-a-half four time,’ and ‘four-and-a-half four time’ 
are also commonly met with. The tonality of these airs is 
very varied. There are no pentatonic or hexatonic scales 
suchas are found in Scotland and Ireland, but Duhamel finds 
thirteen diatonic and two chromatic modes in common use. 

Dr. Diverrés deplored the fact that in Brittany, as in other 
Celtic countries, misguided collectors have in so many cases 
spoilt some of the most characteristic airs by writing them 
in the ordinary major and minor scales, in the hope of 
modernizing them. The first reliable collector was 
Bourgault-Ducoudray (Professor of Musical History at the 
French Conservatoire), who was given a grant by the 
French Government to enable him to carry out his 
researches in connection with Breton folk-songs. As a 
result, he published his world-famous *‘ Trente Mélodies de 
Basse-Bretagne,’ a collection in which the airs are absolutely 
untouched, though their natural beauty is enhanced by the 
simple, dignified, and characteristic settings which Bourgault- 
Ducoudray has given them. Dr. Diverrés paid a tribute to 
Quellien, who in 1889 published his ‘ Chansons et Danses 
des Bretons’ (a sincere but limited attempt), to ‘ Le 
Clocher Breton,’ and other papers which have done good 
work in publishing folk-songs in their columns, and to 
Vallée, Duhamel, and other collectors. Among Breton 
composers, who, like Percy Grainger and Sir Charles 
Stanford in our country, are working their native melodies 
into modern music, he mentioned Paul le Flem, Florent 
Schmid, and Paul Ladmirault. 


MANX FOLK-MUsK 

An interesting paper on Manx folk-music was read by 
Mr. (Quayle, «nd illustrated by a fine Manx singer, Mr. John 
Christian. Manx folk-songs are less distinctive in character 
than those of Ireland or Scotland, probably because so 
many races have left theirimpression on the Island—from the 
Iberians, Celts, Danes, and Norsemen, down to the Scots 
and the English. There are, however, some very beautiful 


old Manx songs, such as ‘ Mylecheraine,’ ‘Ny kirree fo | 
(‘The sheep under the snow’), and ‘ Iliam | 
Dhoan’ (the name of a Manx hero), while some of their | 


Niaghtey ’ 


‘carvals’ (carols) are very fine indeed. Most of the early 
Manx airs are written in the Church modes, chiefly the 
Dorian and olian. In Man, as in Brittany, we find that 
collectors have destroyed the character of many of these 
songs by altering the characteristic major 6th and minor 7th 
of the Dorian mode. Of late years the public has grown 
accustomed to modal melodies, and one is glad to find that 
these airs are now being sung in their original form. When 
the Island fell under the influence of John Wesley, he and 
his followers wisely used some of these Manx airs as hymn- 
tunes, thus giving them a fresh lease of life. For example, 
one splendid old air in the Dorian mode was converted into 
a Revival hymn called *‘ The good old way.’ 

Speaking on the effect of musical instruments on the 
folk-songs of a nation, Mr. Quayle said there were no traces 
of the harp to be found in Manx folk-music, nor were there 
any melodies founded on the pentatonic scale, such as are 


pipes. But the Manx are a race of singers rather than 
instrumentalists. Their traditional airs are sung almost like 
plainsong, the rhythm being disguised by long-drawn-out 
notes and pauses to emphasise points in the story being sung ; 
but that the Manx do not lack a sense of rhythm may ‘be 
seen by the accuracy with which dance-music is played, 
The result, however, of this manner of singing, in which 
the tune is subservient to the words, is that once the words 
are forgotten the tune is lost also, since the singer is unable 
to dissociate the two. The three largest collections of 
Manx airs are Moore’s, Gill’s, and Dr. Claqué’s, the latter 
| collection being as yet unpublished. 





WELSH VARIANTS OF MANX SONGS 


Another paper read before the Congress was Mrs. Herbert 
| Lewis’ on ‘Welsh variants of Manx songs.’ Mrs. Lewis 
| is the secretary of the Welsh Folk-song Society, and js 
| intimately acquainted with the folk-songs of Wales. She 
| pointed out that Manx airs are more nearly related to the 
| Scots and Irish than to the Welsh ; however, she picked 
| out two which were of peculiar interest on account of the 
| folk-customs to which they allude. The first of these, * My 
| good old man,’ has several variants in Wales, all of which, 
| after differing preliminary verses, deal with death and burial 
| in the smoke-hole under the hearth-stone. This allusion to 
| intermural burial, which is still practised in Nigeria, points 
| to a very great antiquity. In one Welsh version, * Vr Hen 
| Wr Mwyn,’ the old man is questioned, slowly and mourn- 
| fully, as to what he will do when he is buried under the 
| hearth-stone, to which he replies briskly in the major key, 
|‘I’ll watch the porridge bubble, boys,’ and adds that he 
| will get up and stir the porridge. Two beliefs may be 
|traced here, that of the * brownie,’ or helpful fairy of the 
| hearth, and that of ancestor-worship, still fairly common in 
China to-day. In Central Europe the ancestor is supposed 
| to inhabit the oven-room, and to emerge in the form of a 
| snake. 
Another Manx song which has variants all over Wales is 
|*Hunt the Wren.’ This custom of chasing the wren on 
St. Stephen’s Day has been practised till quite recently in 
| Wales, and the Welsh songs describe the gay ribbons of the 
| boys, and their door to door collecting. The wretched bird 
| was hunted with sticks and stones, and its death is supposed 
originally to have been part of some substitution sacrifice 
where the bird (possibly the emblem of a tribe) was killed 
jin place of the king. This song is found in other Celtic 
| countries. It is common in Ireland, and a version of it is 
found in Duhamel’s Breton collection. 








| FOLK-SONG COLLECTING IN THE 


A lecture on folk-song collecting in the Hebrides by Mrs. 
| Kennedy-Fraser, delightfully illustrated by her sister, Miss 
| Margaret Kennedy, was another unforgettable item in the 
| programme of the Congress. The * Songs of the Hebrices,’ 
| which she collected from the Gaelic speaking population of 
those remote islands, are too well-known to need special 
mention here. All who have had the pleasure of hearing 
one of Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s lecture-recitals must have been 
struck with the gaiety, strength, and fierce exaltation of 
these airs of wild beauty, and also by the vivid word-pictures 
which she paints with the sure skill of a poet. She comes 
of a family of eleven, all of whom were singers, and her very 
speaking-voice is full of music. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser is not 
merely an enthusiastic collector ; she is also a trained 
musician, She described how on her return from studying 
singing at Milan and Paris, where she had met Ducoudray, 
}and received the impulse to study and collect her native 
songs, she began to learn Gaelic, and started raiding the 
| Isles in search of folk-songs, some of which she arranged in 
| three or four parts for her sisters to sing. 

| On Ben Becula she met Calum Barraick, the last of the 
old Ossianic singers, from whom she obtained several songs 
j of the greatest antiquity, while from his wife she collected 
| labour-lilts of all kinds. Songs of the East have drifted to 
|the Hebrides. Whether they travelled with the race, ot 


HEBRIDES 


found in countries where the bag-pipes are the predominant | were merely waifs, it would be hard to say, but some of 
national instrument. The instrument most in favour in the | these Hebridean songs strongly resemble hypnotic croons 


Island is the violin—the older forms having only three | from Persia; others are almost identical with Greek motifs ; 
strings, the highest being used for the melody and the two | others again seem to be fragments from India and Arabia. 
lower supplying a pedal harmony, like the drone of the| One called ‘The Fate Croon’ she believes to be of 
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Mediterranean origin, another is exactly like a Scandinavian 
motif employed by Wagner in Senta’s Ballad. On one 
occasion, Wagner, who was going to Paris, with an opera 
after Meyerbeer’s style in his pocket, was delayed by storms 
in a Northern port, and it is very probable that, while there, 
he heard and retained Norse melodies, incorporating them 
as motifs in his later operas. 

Many of the Hebridean songs are full of the superstitions 
and fancies of these primitive people. Sea-gulls are 
messengers from the drowned lads to the living who love 
and mourn for them on shore. Seals are the children 
of Lauchlan under a spell. ‘You would know,’ they say, 
‘by the eves of them, that they are of the kingly blood.’ 
Thrice a year they become human, and many are the songs 
and legends connected with this transformation. Some 
songs are in the form of incantations, such as the one where 
the woman who is churning asks that, on dipping her arm 
into the churn, she may find ‘butter to the elbow and 
butter-milk to the fist only.’ Quern-songs are found as in 
Ireland, and songs sung during the ‘ waulking,’ or shrinking, 
of the cloth, weaving-songs too, and spinning-songs, for 
music helped to lighten the monotony and _ hardship 
inseparable from hand-labour. Of these Hebridean songs 
Ernest Newman, the critic, who is not even a Celt, and 
who scoffed at folk-songs before he met these, writes: 
‘Not once in a hundred years is born a melodic genius su@h 
as is found in these songs.’ 

THE HIGHLAND MOD 


Another instructive lecture was that contributed by Mr. 
Neill Ross on ‘ The Highland Mod.’ This musical and 
literary festival is run on the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
Starting in 1891, at Oban, with only forty competitors, it 
has been held annually since, though it lapsed during the 
war. Last year there were five hundred competitors. The 
venue changes from year to year, and though it would be 
preferable if it could be held in the Gaelic-speaking districts, 
the lack of accommodation compels its organizers, the leaders 
of the Scots Gaelic League, to hold it in some large town 
such as Glasgow or Edinburgh. However, the example of 
Wales might well be followed, in having smaller local Mods 
(such as the local Welsh Eisteddfodau), from which the best 
singers and writers could be chosen and sent up to compete 
at the central Mod. 

Two Celtic concerts were held at Douglas. At the first, 
Mr. Perceval Graves’ ‘ Song of the Heather’ was sung by a 
local choir. The song is written to the air of Brian Boru’s 
March, and is arranged by Dr. Charles Wood. Traditional 
Welsh, Scots, and Irish airs were sung by native singers 
in their native tongues. The concert wound up with the 
Celtic National Anthem, which is sung to the tune of ‘ Land 
of my fathers.’ 

CELTIC CONCERT 

On the last day of the Congress a grand Celtic concert 
was given, at which the Governor of the Island and the 
Deemsters were present. Songs in Irish, Scots, Welsh, 
Manx, and Breton were sung by such leading artists as Miss 
Dilys Jones, Mr. Roderick Macleod, Miss Margaret Kennedy, 
and Miss Ada Mylechreest. Mr. Noah Moore’s excellent 
choir sang Manx songs arranged by Vaughan Williams. A 
fine example of ‘ penillion’ singing was given by Madame 
Diverrés, a Welsh musician. In this peculiarly Welsh 
custom a well-known air, such as ‘The Ash Grove’ or 
‘All through the night,’ is played on an instrument, and 
the singer extemporises another melody, weaving it in a 
contrapuntal fashion round the well-known melody, which 
may be considered the canto fermo. The latter goes on in a 
regular hurdy-gurdy fashion, while the impromptu melody 
breaks off and starts again, very often in a most unexpected 
manner on the last bar of a phrase of the canto Sermo. 
Mr. Christian, the Manx tenor, sang Manx songs, and Father 
Conlon sang some lovely Irish airs in the true traditional 
manner. A first performance of Holbrooke’s ‘Celtic Suite’ 
for pianoforte was given by Mrs. Towler. This Suite is 
divided into four movements headed Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Man, each section being based on the national airs 
of those countries, though the harmonies are so modern as 
to disguise almost completely the character of the airs. It 


Anthem was sung, and when the concert wound up with 
“God save the King’ in English, one received a perceptible 
shock after listening to an evening of purely Celtic song 
and speech. 


Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BIRMINGHAM 


To Mr. Barry Jackson, the enterprising proprietor of the 
now well-known Repertory Theatre, we owe a month’s 
repertory of unique operatic works, which comprised 
Rutland Boughton’s ‘The Immortal Hour,’ heard in its 
complete form, Cimarosa’s ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ and Mozart’s delightful ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’ (which had already been introduced at the 
Repertory Theatre a year ago). Rutland Boughton’s work 
was produced by Mr. Barry Jackson, assisted by Mr. 
Reginald Gatty. The staging and mounting of the opera 
were on a grand scale, and reflected the utmost credit 
on all concerned. Mr. Appleby Matthews, the musical 
director of the operatic season, had an excellent rank 
and file @der him, and showed that he was in 
thorough sympathy with this original and masterly score. 
The cast of principals was indeed admirable in every way, 
and to Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, a culiured soprano and 
a sympathetic actress, fell the honours of the performance. 
Credit is also due to Mr. Herbert Simmonds, Dr. Tom 
Goodey, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, Mr. William Bennett, 
Miss Annette Aniswork, and Miss Marguerite Chatwin 
for their admirable help. The unseen choir was trained 
and conducted by Mr. W. Galliford Blight, and the 
gorgeous costumes were designed by Mr. Paul Shelving. 
“Don Pasquale’ naturally recalls the famous basso Lablache, 
who made such a reputation in the part of the rich old 
bachelor. The comic side to this light and sparkling opera 
was supplied by the presenter, Mr. Melville Cooper, a 
silent and grotesque figure. Miss Hilda Blake, a coloratura 
singer from Bath, was an excellent Norina. The cast of 
principals also included Mr. Arthur Cranmer in the title- 
role, Mr. Samuel Saul, Mr. Frank Titterton, and Mr. Paul 
Smythe. The novel scenery and costumes were designed by 
Mr. Barry Jackson. The same artists again appeared in 
‘Cosi fan Tutte’ as last vear, and the principals in ‘Il 
Matrimonio Segreto’ did complete justice to Cimarosa’s 
bright opera. 

On June 22 notable performances of Brahms’ ‘ Requiem’ 
and Elgar’s Te Deum were given under the conductorship of 
Father Robert Eaton at Edgbaston Oratory. Both works 
were accompanied on the organ. The singing of the choir 
was magnificent. 

The first South Staffordshire Musical Festival will be held 
at Walsall, under the musical direction of Mr. Appleby 
Matthews, from October 9 to 15. The principal works to 
be given will be Bantock’s ‘ Vanity of Vanities,’ Elgar’s 
*Gerontius’ and ‘The Music-Makers,’ Dr. Harris’ ‘ The 
Hound of Heaven,’ Julius Harrison’s ‘* Requiem of 
Archangels,’ Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus,’ Parry’s * There is 
an Old Belief,’ Bach’s ‘God’s Time is the Best,’ Wesley’s 
‘In Exitu Israel,’ and Balfour Gardiner’s ‘News from 
Whydah.’ The following choirs will take part in the 
Festival : Walsall Philharmonic Society, Wolverhampton 
Philharmonic Society, Wolverhampton New Choral Society, 
Cannock Choral Society, Walsall Madrigal Society, and the 


Cathedral Choir. 
COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

The recent suggestion in the local press that the various 
Coventry musical organizations should be engaged by the 
Corporation to appear from time to time at the Park 
concerts has resulted in the committee of the City Council 
concerned with such matters deciding to allow local choirs 
to ‘give concerts in the parks and recreation grounds on 
Sundays, and also on other evenings to be arranged. Naul’s 
Mill Park, the centre of the greatest public gatherings, is, 
however, excepted. This of course was to be anticipated— 











is, however, a fine piece of work. Lastly, the Manx National 
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at least as regards Sunday concerts for the current season, ° 
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military bands having already been engaged to appear there 


each week throughout the summer. It is to be hoped that 
the Baths and Parks Committee will see its way to permit 


some of the more prominent local organizations to appear 


on certain Sundays next season. Under the new scheme, 
the Coventry Musical Club and the Armstrong-Siddeley 
Male-Voice Choirs, conducted respectively by Mr. John 
Chapman and Mr. S. J. Wisdom, sang a number of part- 
songs at the opening ceremony of Coventry’s War Memorial 
Park on Saturday, July 9. 

Mr. Eric Rice, an able pianist well-known locally, gave a 
pianoforte recital in Leamington Town Hall on July 6, on 
the eve of his departure for Llong-Kong. 

Both at Coventry and Leamington musical organizations 
are busy preparing attractive programmes for the coming 
autumn season. 

DUBLIN 

On June 20 the O’Mara Opera Company opened its 
annual summer engagement at the Gaiety Theatre with 
‘Cavalleria RKusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ before a crowded 
house. All the old favourite operas were given in highly 
satisfactory fashion, and there was a really good all-round 
company, with an efficient orchestra. Mr. O’Mara was in 
glorious voice, and he did not spare himself gindeed, he 
worked so hard that he suffered from loss of voice for two 
days. With commendable enterprise he produced Mozcart’s 
*Seraglio” on July 11, the first performance of this lovely 
opera in Ireland (although selections from it had been heard 
at the close of the 18th century), and it scored a veritable 
triumph. Judging by the audiences during the four weeks’ 
engagement—and the weather was positively ‘grilling ’"— 
the old favourites, including ‘ Maritana’ and ‘The Lily of 
Killarney,’ proved trump cards. 

Dr. C. H. Kitson delivered four interesting lectures in the 
University Choral Society’s Rooms in Trinity College on 
June 21, 24, 28, and 29, his subject being the ‘ Material of 
Musical Composition.’ 

As a tribute of regard for his long connection with the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dr. Jozé has been presented | 
with his portrait by the Governors of that Institution. 
Notwithstanding his foreign name, Dr. Jozé was born at | 
Dublin in September, 1853, and was deputy-organist of | 
Christ Church Cathedral in 1869. Since 1880 he has been 
Grand Organist of the Grand Lodge of Irish Freemasons. 

Mr. W. E. Hopkins, organist of the Chapel Royal (the | 
chapel of Dublin Castle), has recently been granted Letters 
Patent constituting him Director of the State Music for | 
Ireland, a revival of an ancient office established over two | 
hundred years ago, and amalgamating the dual offices of | 
* Director and Supervisor’ and ‘Master and Composer of | 
the State Musick.’ In his new capacity he was responsible 
for the musical arrangements at Belfast on the occasion of | 
the opening of the Ulster Parliament by the King. Mr. | 
Hopkins, though a young man, is a most accomplished | 
organist. | 
With the abandonment of Curfew theatres and cinemas | 
have benefited considerably, but of course the concert | 
season is over for the present. | 





HASTINGS 


The strong local effort made to induce the Town Council 
to re-engage Mr. Julian Clifford and his Orchestra for the 
coming winter season has resulted in a compromise. It has 
now been decided to invite Mr. Clifford to resume his 
enjoyable series of concerts at the Royal Concert Hall, but | 
with an orchestra limited to some twenty-six members. | 
Though this seems to be a step in the wrong direction, | 
we are thankful for small mercies, as there was a distinct 
danger of Hastings adopting the faint-hearted policy of 
dropping a venture which has already placed the town in 
the front rank of musical pleasure resorts. 

There is little or no serious music here in the summer. 
Regimental bands come cach for a week to regale the 
visitors with popular programmes. Organ recitals continue 
to flourish at Christ Church. During July Mr. Allan 
Biggs’ fine organ has been heard in such diverse styles as | 
those of Bach’s E minor Sonata, Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished,’ | 
rand the recitalist’s arrangement of the ‘1812.’ A deep| 





impression was made by the violin playing of Mr. |. W. 
Read in Bach and Mendelssohn. Mr. Vincent Batts, 
organist of St. Mary’s and an accomplished violoncellist. 
played Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei,’ and Mr. Albert Crouch’s 
admirable Mozart singing was heard in the Priest’s Song 
from ‘The Magic Flute.’ 





PORTSMOUTH 


One of the advantages of living at Portsmouth or 
Southsea is that while most of the local musical societies 
suspend operations during the summer months, the best of 
music can still be enjoyed at the South Parade Pier. To 
cater for the large influx of visitors, the South Parade Pier 
committee has engaged some of the premier Service bands 
| for the season, and the symphony concerts on Sunday 
j}afternoons in the pavilion are especially appreciated, 
| During June the Sunday programmes were provided by the 
R.G.A. band (under the conductorship of Mr. Charles Lee), 
| the R.M.L.I. band (under Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell), the 
| R.M.A. band (Mr. R. P. O’Donnell), and the band of the 
| Rifle Depot, Winchester (Mr. R. Heller). The vocalists 
| engaged during the same period included Miss Eva Hunsdon- 
| Brown, Miss Mary Winter, Mr. LL. Whittenbury-Kaye, and 
| Mr. Edward Chambers. 
| @lhe band of the Ist Ulster Rifles, from Parkhurst, under 
| Mr. William Allan, paid a visit to the Pier on July 3, and 
| the R.G.A. band has since been not only responsible for 
|the symphony concerts, but also has been giving daily 
performances in the bandstand. One of the outstanding 
| events of the month was the appearance of Mr. E. L. du 
Domaine (violin), who took first prize at the Brussels 
| Conservatoire. His delightful interpretations of a number 
of specially selected pieces proved a welcome addition to the 
programme on July 10. The month’s vocalists also 
|included Miss Alice Coombe, Miss Joan Hewett, 
| Mr. Kennedy Arundel, and Mr. Joseph Farrington, who 
took part in a special operatic programme on July 22. The 
Hayes (uintet has also been playing some good music 
daily. 

Another innovation has been the introduction, at the 
Theatre Royal, of chamber concerts between the Acts, 
given by the Mayfair Quartet. The members of the 
(Juartet are Miss Ina Bosworth (violin), Miss Milly Sand 





| (violin), Miss Maud Scruby (violoncello), and Miss Marjorie 


Parker (pianoforte). The engagement terminated in the 
middle of July, when the orchestra was reassembled, but 
during the six weeks or so that the chamber concerts were 
in vogue the (Quartet was exceedingly well received, and 
gave many ‘request’ programmes. 

Although the Portsmouth Male-Voice Choir came into 
existence only two years ago, it has during that period given 
upwards of sixty concerts, and has been the means of raising 
£600 for various charities. A continuation of its efforts is 
being looked forward to during the coming season. 


(Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 
The chief characteristic of Dutch musical life during the 


| summer months lies not so much in the fact that important 
| events are less frequent than in the winter season, but that 


they are not limited to acknowledged musical centres. To 
keep abreast with the chief among them means, therefore, 
more or less continuous journeying from place to place. 
Among foremost events of the last weeks has to be 
regarded the performance of the late Alphons Diepenbrock’s 
great Mass, for two male choirs, tenor solo, and organ, 


| which took place in St. Jan’s Cathedral, at s’Hertogenbosch, 


the town where Diepenbrock flourished for a great number 
of years as headmaster in Latin and Greek, and for the 
Cathedral of which he actually destined his Mass. This is 
doubtlessly his greatest work, but at the same time it 
discloses some weak spots in the composer’s art to a greater 
extent than do many of his other works. Considering the 


enormous difficulties connected with the performance of this 
Mass, the highest praise is due to the director of the 
Cathedral choir, M. Kallenbach, and certainly none less to 
M. Henry Hermans, whose playing of the extremely difficult 
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organ part was admirable. For the tenor part, which calls BERLIN 
for a singer possessed of more than ordinary musicianship, I While Germany totters on the brink of bankruptcy, while 
doubt whether a better performer could have been found | her politicians cast about for help and succour and 
than M. Louis van Tulder. The work, which has been | Bolshevism threatens at the Eastern frontiers, the art of 
given three times in succession, had roused the greatest | music is still flourishing as of yore. True the conservatoriums 
interest throughout the country, so that the pains bestowed | of music are lacking funds. The salaries of the professors 
on the production have at any rate not been in vain. _ | are wholly inadequate, and a furthur rise of fees is sure to 
Since June 15 Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt has resumed his | create dismay among the poorer students. The question at 
activities as conductor of the Hague Orchestra at the | issue has not only an artistic but also an ethical character, 
Scheveningen Kurhaus, this being his third summer season. | and the State as wel! as the various municipalities will have 
According to the time-honoured custom the first concert | to give close attention to the preservation of our great 
was opened with our National Anthem, ‘ Wilhelmus van | musical institutions. 
Nassouwen,’ the programme proper consisting of the] [t will not do to foist on the public operas like Egon 
‘ Meistersinger’ Prelude, Sibelius’ ‘ Elegia,’ Liszt’s Préludes, | Wellesz’s ‘ Princess Girnara,’ recently produced at Frankfort, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and Weber’s ‘ Invitation | whose composer purposely renounced melody as well as 
4 la Valse’ in Weingartner’s orchestration. Schnéevoigt |thematic treatment (z7de story of the fox and the 
met with a hearty reception on the part of the audience, | grapes), with the result that the so-called harmony consists 
and achieved a big, though comparatively easily attained | of a series of grunting, scraping, squeaking noises. Luckily 
success. At one of the subsequent concerts we had the | press and public declined this tiresome as well as unmusical 
pleasure of renewing acquaintance with an old favourite | work, thus showing that the spirit of the classics is still 
from the times when the members of the Berlin Philharmonic leading an overwhelming majority. But many seem to have 
Orchestra were regular guests at the Scheveningen Kurhaus, | become estranged from Mendelssohn’s and Schumann’s 
namely, their splendid leader, Anton Witek, whose | symphonies. We were therefore grateful to Otto Klemperer, 
finished playing of Brahms’ Violin Concerto revealed him | of Cologne, for playing Schumann’s full-blooded * Rhenish ’ 
to be as fine a musician as of old. On June 29 we were | Symphony, that had not been heard here since 1897. 
startled with a sensation, inasmuch as a very youthful Klemperer also gave us Bruckner’s C minor Symphony. It 
conductor, who enjoys the name of Polly Fistulari, | possesses all the composer’s romanticism, but lacks the 
appeared at the head of the orchestra. Of all musical fighting strength of the No. 3, although the Scherzo has a 
prodigies one has, I believe, to be most on his guard with | weighty impetuosity. It is an earlier Bruckner, with its 
the conducting prodigy, and it is sincerely to be hoped that | characteristic language, wherein the composer seems to 
this class is not going to become an institution, for the | gather his strength. Between the two symphonies Max 
function of the orchestral director claims in the first | Strub played Brahms’ Violin Concerto, of which he gave a 
place a marked personality, endowed not only with a ripe strongly heroic reading. This is the time of the German 
musicianship but also with a vast experience. For this | Tonkiinstlerfeste, with their new symphonies and chamber 
reason one can regard a mere boy’s acting in such| music. By a fusion of the Philharmonic Society and the 
a capacity as nothing more than a curiosity. The theatre orchestra old Nuremberg, the town of Hans Sachs 
appearance of M. Gerard Hekking at one of the concerts | and the Meistersingers, saw for the first time the Allgemeine 
gave the audience a highly appreciated occasion of listening | Deutsche Musikverein within its walls, those walls where 
to one of the foremost violoncello players. On July ©  everystone and art-work preaches adherence to the ‘ Meister,’ 
Prof. Schnéevoigt, after having gratified his listeners) where at every step one perceives the well-guarded and 
with a splendid performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s enticing | generally unspoiled expression of a past when in a well-knit 
symphonic poem, ‘Sadko,’ handed his baton for the! society art and life were welded together in unity. 
remainder of the evening to the American conductor-| Musically, Nuremberg cannot compete with the great 
composer, Mr. Samuel Gardner, who interpreted for us a | industrial cities of Western Germany. The Nuremberger, 
Symphonic Poem of his own, thereby proving himself not | who around the historical centre of his beautiful town has 
only a versatile conductor but also an able, if just a littletoo built large industrial suburbs, knows nothing but work. 
academic, composer. Up to the time of writing the climax | Yet for this very reason the concerts of the A.D.M. are 
in the concerts was reached in an altogether very praise-| amidst proper surroundings. They are intended, in the 
worthy performance of the Choral Symphony on July 8. | first place, for men of the profession, and they differ from 
Although Prof. Schnéevoigt had not been able to raise his | those of other musical festivals inasmuch as they are the 
chorus, consisting of rather a mixed assembly of singers, to | expression of eminent artistic work, and are meant to 
the artistic level of the orchestra, the performance as a whole | cultivate and further musical life in the spirit of Liszt, 
was very successful, the solo parts being well sustained by | /.¢., in the sense of gradual development. The opposition 
Mesdames Di Moorlag and Dresden-Dhont and Messrs. | maintains that the Society does not sufficiently carry out the 
L. van Tulder and Karel Butter van Hulst. On July 2 the intention of the founder. It is true that listeners were not 
announcement of a concert, the programme of which was | Jed into new lands, for the radicalsamong the composers had 
devoted exclusively to works of Bach, and more especially to | to stand aside, and comparatively unknown men had a 
a well-ordered selection of that master’s Church cantatas, chance. The chief work of the festival was a new opera by 
called usto the Great Church at Nairden. M.Schoonderbeck, | Max Wolff, of Frankfort o/M., with the mysterious title, 
only lately recovered from his illness, had spared no painsto | ‘ Frau Berthe’s Vespergang.’ 
present the large congregation with a real treat. The It is remarkable how many prominent composers of 
soloists on the occasion were Mesdames Anna Stronck- | Germany are still cultivating the sonata form, widening it, 
Kappel and Maria Philippi and Messrs. Jos. Holthaus and | and filling it with new thought. Hans Pfitzner’s Sonata for 
Thom Denys, the orchestral accompaniment being furnished | violin and pianoforte (Peters edition), recently played at 
by the Amsterdam Orchestra. Special mention has to be | Cologne by Therese Sarata and Alfred Kiirmann, is a 
made of M. Speets’ fine trumpet playing. romantic work of great beauty, full of activity and innate 
M. Orazio Daniele, an Italian tenor (whom his agent force. We observe clearly the strange duality of Pfitzner’s 
claims is the successor to Caruso!) gave two recitals in the art: the open portals of his melodic gift, inviting the 
Concertgebouw. Neither his voice nor his execution, | listener to enter, and the Gothic fretwork of the working-out 
however, gave evidence of his being a serious rival to his| sections. In the final movement there is a breath of 
famous colleague. Although he scored a by no means| spring not to be misunderstood. Into a_ different 
ordinary success, it would have been more to his credit if| world of thought Paul Biittner leads in his Sonata 
his agent had not pitched his puff preliminary on so high aj in C minor, also for violin and pianoforte, with his 
note. W. HARMANS. | powerful first movement, his Beethovenian breadth and 
————————————— ~ ==| beauty of melody of the Adagio, and his joyous final 
Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman lectured on * Rhythm’ to | OvEMEM. | In Egon Kornauth, whose Sonatas oe 
the American Women’s Club, Park Lane, on July |! As | > we — a gnmeer aes ae a Soe rs 
th ’ — + *+ -*“| Francis Aranyi, we recognise the perfection of art. His 
Miss Heyman has studied the nature of rhythm very | works are technically of immense difficulty. The violin 
searchingly, her lecture was very learned and enlightening. | part, which is often written in the highest position, demands 
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the purest intonation for its constant modulations, and the | great store by education, being well up in the classics, For 
pianoforte part with its groups of massive chords and its|the rest, the music certainly has the makings of a great 
complicated contrapuntal work, evidently influenced by| work, unequal though it be. The orchestration is always 
Max Reger, marks a culminating point in the work of| the orchestration of Berlioz, and the melodies suggest the 
Kornauth, besides being a remarkable novelty. The) classic form. The airs assigned to the ballet are a little 
aforesaid Biittner conducted at the ninth symphony concert | thin and monotonous; but Mile. Yvonne Daunt’s admirable 
of the Berlin State Opera his fourth Symphony, in B minor, | dancing more than reconciles one to them. ‘Les Troyens, 
a work reflecting the events of the last six years in the| like everything in the Opéra répertoire, is extremely wel) 
language of Wagner-Strauss-Bruckner, yet in style inde-| staged, and the cast is a competent one. British holiday. 
pendent of those masters. Portions of it are dramatic | makers who find themselves at Paris should make a point 
rather than symphonic in character. It is too heavily | of savouring the performance. Besides, to make the 
scored, the entire orchestra being employed almost through- | acquaintance of a work which is not given in England 
out. The final movement leading to an effective climax | is part of a musical education. 


caused a storm of applause. F, ERCKMANN. | CONCERTS 
. “i . : , 
PARIS | Amongst the several interesting concerts which lately 
OPEN-AIR OPERA have taken place was a recital given by M. Alexandre 


The open-air concert-opera season has commenced, and Borovsky, a virtuoso whom Paris has readily accepted. 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons find that part of the With the left hand the Russian gare obtained ellects 
Tuileries Gardens which is set apart for the performance which were almost orchestral in their richness of tone, this 
crowded. The seats cost from one to five francs, and the being particularly noticeable in the Bach-Strahdal Concerto 
audience certainly gets value for money—provided its |! D minor. Illuminating, too, was the programme offered 
members are not too remote from the platform. The by M. Leo Tecktonius, for he drew—amongst others—upon 
singing usually is good, the voices—thanks to the French Cyril Scott, whom a section of the Parisian musical public 
system of emission—carrying well, while the artists often has entitled the English Debussy. _ This may be accounted 
sing with authority of style, qualifications which count for | # high compliment, since the French think worlds of 
much in France. The French, in fact, set great store by Debussy. In the interests of English music it is as well that 
these particular attributes, which they seem to consider the best of our composers should be known to Parisian 
almost as important as the possession of a good voice. The musical circles, which, for the most part, are little informed 
singers’ diction also is excellent, for that is part and parcel | COpCerming British endeavour. The war has familiarised 
of the school in which they are trained. The répertoire them with * Tipperary, which | they believe to be our 
includes ‘Mignon,’ ‘ Mireille’ (which is ¢rés Gounod), national invocation to battle. ; Do _English composers, 
‘La Tosca,’ ‘Manon,’ ‘Hérodiade, ‘La Fille dul they guilelessly ask, ‘ write nothing serious?’ Fact! 
Régiment’ (ever a favourite with open-air audiences), and AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
other more or less well-worn operas. They are given with| Amongst the Prix de Rome candidates are a number of 
lavish ‘cuts,’ an arrangement which scarcely makes for| Americans. About eighty, in fact, are taking part in the 
continuity. Perhaps the less one hears of ‘Ia Fille du/| three months’ course at Fontainebleau, under the guidance 
Régiment ’ the better ; but it must be confessed that the others | of the Paris Conservatoire teaching staff. The aspirants 
suffer from this condensation. ‘ Pagliacci,’ for example, | include teachers as well as students, several of the last- 
was performed a few days ago—less the whole of Silvio’s| named being middle-aged. They are, however, extremely 
part. Consequently, a section of the listeners wondered | elated at the thought of competing with the French, and 
why Canio should have exhibited such anguish in the air | with American thoroughness all are prepared to show what 
with which Act 1 closes, and why in Act 2 his woe remained | America can do in the way of musical output. Some of 
unappeased. ‘Paillasse’ (as the work is entitled in the | them are confident that their ranks include at least another 
French version) is too well-known to most Parisians to lose | MacDowell. 





GEORGE CECcIL. 


by being cut; but the concierges and other workers, who | es 
devote Sunday afternoon to operatic relaxation, resent | ROME 
mystification. Set them a-thinking, and they consider that | rHE FLOWERS OF CRITICISM 


the management is withholding something that their money Under the title ‘A feast of Rhythm,’ a recent number of 
should command. | the 7emfo had the following paragraph. The notice comes 
The concert-opera season, which, like the Opéra, is/| from Naples: . 
assisted by a State subsidy, is not entirely devoted to opera. ‘The young creature who played the violin yesterday 
Many important orchestral works are performed, while in the hall of the Ilusi is a personification of rhythm, 
festivals also take place. Recently, for example, there have and a manifestation of grace animated by music. She 
been Beethoven and Wagner programmes, varied by! plays to express her youth, her blossoming in 
examples of Boieldieu, whose tinkling, Bellini-like strains} jnnocence, with her eyes closed, as though borne away 
have a curious fascination for the French, both at Paris and| by a river, and makes one think of the nymph ‘sung by 
en province. Oddly enough, Meyerbeer’s ‘Marche des| Virgil, I knew already that she came from Syracuse. 
Flambeaux,’ a most trivial and meaningless thing, is popular and that she yet bore in her soul the sounds of 
with these concert-opera patrons. It was given at a recent ¥schylus’ tragedy, in her eyes the marvel of that great 
Sunday concert to the intense satisfaction of an audience} crowd before that sea. And when I saw her, I said 
which must have numbered two thousand persons. It is immediately, ‘‘It is Arethusa.” She is twenty years 
seliom that Paris displays so extradrdinary a lack of| old, and unknowingly lives the musical life of the 
judgment. Happily, those who frequent the Tuileries world, She does not know that she brings a message 
Gardens also applaud that which is good. Mendelssohn’s| of yast harmony, that she is a voice from the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ music, for example, is always| mysterious. She plays with her eyes closed, listening 
well received, while at a recent Georges Hiie festival the to the voice of the tide that bears her away, confused 
composer’s ‘ Les Pantins’ Overture and his symphonic poem, with its waves, transformed herself into wave. We see 
“Les Emotions,’ were vigorously applauded. Perhaps the| her transformed into rhythm. She becomes something 
most appreciated of these programmes has been that partly new, the most pure apparition of grace ; and she recalls 
devoted to ‘chansons que tout le monde connait,’ to quote | to our memory the other sister who was stolen away 





the announcement. The ‘Credo du Paysan,’ ‘L’Angelus| whilst she gathered the asphodel flowers, and that 
de la Mer,’ ‘Le Vin de Marsula,’ and other popular ditties| other who flees and complains, whilst her companion 
were wildly acclaimed. caresses her check with amber hand. She is called 

‘LES TROYENS’ Letizia Caico. She played recently at the Argentine 


* Les Troyens,’ at the Opéra, has proved to be a decided| at Rome, and had a real success. She is a disciple of 
draw. Although the work lacks the enduring qualities of | the grand Ysiiye. In this turbid hour it is not easy 
the composer’s ‘Damnation de Faust,’ it appears to have to comprehend the savage simplicity of an instinctive 
caught the fancy of Paris. The success of the revival owes} soul. But those who have had the fortune and the joy 
something to the plot, the amateurs de la musigue, who set| to hear her, will not be able to forget her.’ 
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The article is signed, but the writer’s name is prosaic 
beside the florid exuberance of his style, and I will not 
wrong him by inserting it here. 

POPULAR OPERA AT THE STADIUM 

Rome, it is well known, is not on the coast, but never- 
theless it is, in picturesque Trastevere phrase, usually 
described as a ‘sea-port,’ a description amply sustained in 
the number of strangers thronging the Eternal City at all 
times. And ‘ Rome, the Sea-Port,’ is the title of a popular 
revue at present running in onc of the music-halls here. 
Not that I wish to make the present notes a record of music- 
hall doings at Rome, but it happens that this revue contains 
the most eloquent criticism—typically Roman in_ its 
pungency——of the recent municipal enterprise at the Stadium, 
the huge open-air sports arena which, following the 
precedent of 1911, has this year been prepared as a colossal 
theatre for the production of popular opera. Two operas 
were announced, ‘ Aida’ and ‘Carmen,’ and these characters 
of doleful visage and woebegone expression are precisely 
those that appear in the said revue amongst the numerous 
personages who, in coming to Rome, have ‘got out ot the 
track.’ In other words, the much advertised open-air 
performances have been a ‘dismal failure so far, chiefly owing 
tothe capricious June weather, which, after having caused 
the postponement of the /remiére on three occasions, 
finished with a tremendous thunder-storm that destroyed the 
stage. ‘Aida’ was given twice, before a scanty audience 
that shivered in the night air. At the time of writing it is 
not known if the management will endeavour to give 
‘Carmen’ under the more propitious stars of August. It is 
difficult, however, to anticipate any great results for the 
undertaking, seeing that musical Rome has entered on its 
saison mort with disconcerting suddenness. The Adriano 
Theatre is, however, bravely running a summer season of 
opera, which is proving a fair success, no less a person than 
Nazzareno de Angelis being the protagonist in a revival of 
Rossini’s ‘ Mose.’ 

The whole of Italy is preparing to commemorate in 
September the sixth centenary of the death of Dante, and 
music is to have a conspicuous part in the commemorations 
—as is natural, for the Divine Poet’s works are full of music 
not only in the broad sense of literary beauty, but also 
strictly speaking, the Divine Comedy in particular being full 
of allusions which for philosophical profundity and technical 
accuracy confirm the tradition that Dante was himself a 
competent musician, For the solemn national celebrations 
at Ravenna, where the poet is buried, Fausto Salvatore has 
written a poem, ‘Transitus Dantis,’ which has been set to 
music by Licinio Refice, and will be one of the most 
ponderous works so far produced by the gifted maestro of 
the Cappella Liberiana (Ste. Mary Major) in this city. 
Meanwhile various Dante concerts are being given, and 
an interesting example of the programmes of such 
celebrations is that of the concert directed in the great 
Exhibition Hall of Rome by Domenico Alaleona on 
June 27, when the following items were produced : 


1. Six troubadour songs of the 13.) and 14th centuries : 


Réverie' ... ons «ne een Anon. 
* Alba’ Folche tte adi Marsiglia 
"B stampida ’ (for tenor and harp) Rambaldo di Vaquieras 
* Canzone * ows wee _— a Anon. 
* Romance’ a “Moniot @’ Arras 
Ballata * (for soprano, “ch: rus, ‘and h: arp)... «. Anon, 


a) Laude spirituale, ‘ Alla Trinita Beata ' (four voices) 
*) Villanella, * La pastorella si leva per tempo’ (three 
voices and chorus of children). 
Four ancient Italian canzoni 
orchestra by Domenico Alaleona): 
‘Cor dolente ' 
“Canzone dei giocatori a palla.' 
* La ninfa e il pastore.’ 
* Primavera d'amore.’ 
Laudi alla Vergine (for quartet of children's voices) 
on the words of St. Bernard's hymn in the 
Paradise’ .. Verdi 
May ~~ hipaa Dante and other. ancie nt Tuscan 
poets) . - llalcona 


(arranged fot 


Le ora della Sera. 


* Mathilde." 
(a)* Nessun Maggior Dolore’ . . Rossini 
» * To Dante’ (words by d'Annunzi >) ‘ ‘Alaleona 
7 Sonnet to Beatrice (for soprano and orche stra) Casco 
May songs — one llaleona 


(a) * The ‘Lark. 
* Ben Venga Maggio ' 





The Grand Prix de Rome for music, which entitles its 
holder to four years’ residence at the Villa Medici on the 
Pincian Hill, is annually awarded at Paris in June, and this 
year has been won by Jacques de la Presl, born at Versaille 
in 1888, and a pupil of Vidal. 

Teresa Brambilla, widow of Amileare Ponchielli, has died 
at Vercelli at the age of seventy-six. She was a well-known 
singer in her time, and the author of ‘La Gioconda’ first 
made her acquaintance when she was singing in the 
*Promessi Sposi’ at the Dal Verme Theatre. She after. 
wards dedicated herself to the teaching of singing, and for 
many years exercised her profession at Geneva. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 
VIENNA 

June has been practically a dead month here so far as 
musical events are concerned. On June 15, ata Rosé Quartet 
concert at the Musikvereinsaal, a big demonstration was 
made against Rosé, owing to the absence of Buchsbaun 
from the combination. On June 26, Arthur Nikisch 
conducted the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra at a concert 
in the Musikvereinsaal The programme included the 
‘Euryanthe’ Overture, Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, 
and the ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture. Nikisch, who conducted 
all three works without scores, does not appear to have 
lost any of his pre-war brilliancy. He received a 
tremendous ovation. On the same day he aiso conducted 
the orchestra at the inauguration of a new monument to 
Johann Strauss, in the Stadt Park. .It comprises a golden 
figure of the composer, standing under a baldachino of white 
marble. The unveiling of the statue had been taken as an 
opportunity to honour the name of Johann Strauss, and on 
July 3, in the evening, at every orchestral performance at 
Vienna, the bands played the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz as a 
mark of respect to the memory of Strauss. 

The opera season came to an end on June 30. It may be 
of interest to give here a complete list of the works 


performed during the season (September 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921): 
Performances Performances 
* Madame Butterfly ' oe 20 * Travatore ee - 8 
Puccini Trilogy wi —— * Manon’ 4 
‘La Bohéme’... ak ce * Elektra’ 4 
* Die Tote Stadt’ - sco. 6 ‘Frau Obne Schatten ' 4 
‘Lohengrin’ ... al wa * Rheingold’ 4 
* Mastersingers ' ea or * Siegfried’ ; 4 
* Tannhiuser'’ in a * Gétterdiimmerung ' 4 
: Freischiitz ' * Die Kohlhaymerin’ 3 
* Carmen ' 8 * Seraglio’ ins 3 
* Pagliacci ' . 5 * Cosi fan tutte’ 3 
* Cavalleria Rusticana ' 8 “Don Juan’ ius 3 
* Tosca’ ini 8 ‘ Tristan and Isolda' 3 
* Rosenkav alier' 8 * Evangelimann ' 3 
* Aila® ose 8 * Mignon ’ an 3 
* Tiefland ' 7 * Barber of Bagdad p 2 
‘ Fidelio’ 7 * The Huguenots ' a w 
* Queen of She ba’ 7 ‘Merry Wives of Windsor ' 2 
* Salome ' 7 * Otello’...  €@ 
* Flying Dutchman ' = a ‘Palestrina’ . I 
* Faust’ 7 oo & * Hans Heiling ' I 
* Ballo in 1 Mase hera ' a * Martha’ ts I 
‘La Juive’... Ji aie) * Ring of Polykrates ° I 
* Magic Flute ’... ‘ am * Violanta ’ I 
‘Tales of Hoffmann ' a * Zar and Zimmermann’ 1 
* Ariadne’ oe . mm * * Werther ' , I 
Rigoletto’... sin és 5 * Barber of Seville’ I 
* Die Walktre' oa 3 * Fledermaus ’... I 
* Parsifal’ as a imo * Notre Dame’ I 


Of these, nine were ‘workers’ performances,’ that is, 
private performances given for the workers of Vienna, the 
tickets being allotted by the City Council to the different 
trades unions of the city. Eleven evenings were devoted 
entirely to ballet, and one or two were half ballet and half 
opera, 

Of the new productions during the year, ‘ Die Tote Stadt’ 
has been the most successful, and the Puccini Trilogy a 
good second. The only other new work, Bittner’s * Die 
Kohihaymerin,’ cannot be considered a success. 

STANLEY WINNEY. 


Miss Ethel liggins gave a lecture on three English 
lutenist song-writers—Thomas Campion, Philip Rosseter, 
and John Dowland—at Wigmore Hall on July 2. 
Illustrations were sung by Miss Coral Peachey, Miss 
Margaret Champneys, Mr. Herbert Thompson, and Mr. 
Graham Smart, and Sir Frederick Bridge presided, 
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Miscellaneous DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Enrieiv.—The Enfield (Christ Church) Musical Society, Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


formed in 1917, holds a prominent position in the musical 

life of the district. During the past season the Society = nid eanaaads 

brought out two new works—a ‘ Sanctus’ for six-part treble 

soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Mr. Donald Reid, and a short OYCE, ETHEL.—‘“‘The Pleasant Country.” Four 
choral and symphonic ode, ‘The Light Triumphant,’ by Two-part Songs : 

Dr. Harold E. Watts, conductor of the Society. No. 1. ‘**The Glow-worm.” (No, 193, Novello’s 





HARLECH.—‘ Within the walls of the Antient Castle’ Two-part Songs) eee eee we 3d. 
the Harlech Musical Festival was held on June 30. Where | No. 2. “‘English Names.” (No. 194, Novello’s 
last year the rain poured on the umbrellas of the singers, Two-part Songs) pen i 4d. 
the conductor, and the audience, this time the sun beat | No. 3. ‘‘The Greeting.” (No. 195, Novello’s 
down genially. The choral body, which was said to number Two-part Songs) hs id, 
about two thousand voices, consisted of eighteen choirs | No. 4. ‘* The lonely Knight.” (No. 196, Novello 


from North Wales. No combined rehearsal had been | 
possible, but under the baton of Prof. Walford Davies the | Two-part Songs) os - 4d. 
singing in ‘St. Paul’ showed little weakness. The tone | OULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.—* Valse nena 
was pleasant, and there was definite expression in the | C (‘Suite in G). For Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 
choruses. At the morning and afternoon concerts ~RIMP, HERBERT E.—‘‘ Wilderness Way.” Three 
congregational tunes were sung by the full choir, and part- Songs of Childhood. 3s. 
songs were given by the separate choirs. A_ professional ~LLIS, MRS. EDWARD.—‘‘The Bells.” Vesper 
orchestra took part in each of the three mectings. 7 Heme id. 7 , ‘ 
Norwich.—Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was recently per-| 7—~ pRMAN EDWARD.—“‘ Orpheus with his lute.” 
formed at the Agricultural Hall by the Handel Society under J Arranged for Eight Voices by the Composer. (No. 
Mr. Ernest Harcourt. The choral singing had the vigour, | 1304, Novello’s Part-song Book.) od. 





expressiveness, and sureness which are associated with the a " 
s . i n Nunc 
work of the Society. On July 8 the choir took part in the | ~ IBBONS, ORI ANDO —Magnificat a _ 
music of a pageant, ‘Alceste,’ held in the grounds of Dimittis. Set to Gregorian Tones with verses in 
the Palace pag ; , 8 | faux-bourdon. Edited by Roy_e Snore. (No. 1036, 
and Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
CONTENTS. Page. | (; IBBONS, ORLANDO, axnp JOHN HOLMES.— 
Early English Chamber Music. By Rutland Boughton ... ons: OPT J Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Set to Gregorian 
‘Jean-Christophe’ and the Musical Novel. By W. Wright | Tones with verses in faux-bourdon. Edited by Roy.ie 
Roberts «ss» 538} SHORE. (No. 1038, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
The Dramatic Works of Vincent a Indy. * L'Etranger ' (contd). a { 3 : oe ) 3 
By M.-D. Calvocoressi . vee se ees ane $42 | *OSS, J.—‘‘I will sing unto the Lord. Anthem for 
The Organ we “1 = Bach. By Harvey Grace (concluded) :.. a |X _y Festival or General use. From ‘* The Glory of the 
iditum y CSte ... eee eee eee ese oO} ” 7 Th» y TT. -_ 
New Light on Early Tudor Composers XIX. Richard Davy Lord. (No. 942, Zhe Musical Times.) wa . 
By W. H. Grattan Flood —- Oe OYLAND, C. E.—Communion Service in moda 
The Manuscript Libretto of * Faust.’ By Camille Saint- Saéns 553 style For Unison Singing Price, 6d. : People’s 
Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D.Calvocoressi ... ... 558| & & Style. Fo a , P 
English Folk-Songs and Dances. By Hubert Fitchew  ... ++ 560} Part, 3d. 
London Concerts. By Alfred Kalisch. _ -» 566 | OWE Cc EGERTON. — Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Patron's Fund . aie ae am ws 967 | hes 7 gong . . " 
The Russian Ballet (ith portrait). ‘6 ; ve 568 | Sonatas. Hints on their Rendering, Form, Xc.; 
Co-operative Opera: A New heat riment . oe , . 568} with Appendices on Definition of Sonata, Music Forms, 
om aaah - one - ee ee = | Ornaments, &c. (No. 95, Novello’s Music Primers.) 5s. 
Renoir's Portrait of W agner . 570 N ATTA, ARTHUR L.—Four Hymn _ Tunes 
Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus <= ae & 3? Is. 
Chamber Music for Amateurs ‘ : woe 578 | (and n ee ). as a 
Church and Organ Music ... - se ho JYATTERSON, ANNIE W.—‘‘A Lay of Spring. 
The Royal College of Organists’ Pass List |. ... |. - 572] Song. Is. 6d. 
Church Music from the Free Seats . - aii - a Sei non . . . 
Organs and Organists of St. Olave's, Tooley Street, Southwark | RESTON, THOMAS. — Two Short Picces. For 
By Andrew Freeman (with illustration) - 873) Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 
The New Organ for the Public Hall, Blackburn ~<« “ec ” . . , 
Letters to the Editor om ; we ; i ” §5>| —— “‘Serenade.” Song. French Words. 2s. 
Royal Aandems of Music ... , a cae * Che ” ¥ > eS A 
Royal College of Music sas | —— “*Chanda.” An Eastern Love Song. Is. 6d. 
Sharps and Flats... ~ ss se ae 581 | (*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 350), contains the 
ixty Years Ago eco ove . 581 “A Wigwam 
Hand Development for the Performer... a cae an a | ioe a Two fog Son .~ gg 3 igw ~s 
The Glastonbury Festival.. ae om wn nm a &- O- mose seg 
The Union of Graduates in Music’ By Arthur T. Froggatt |. 582 | Invitation.” Unison Song arranged by R. T. WHITE. 2d. 


The Celtic Congress in the Isle of Man. By Rosaleen Graves ... §83 ey SONGS, Published in two forms. 4. Voice 


Music in the Provinces o _ on se ees a Se . - “ > P ° 
Musical Notes from Abroad Ae gt aan as 586 | Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation, with Piano- 











Miscellaneous... . "ss stews ease $99} forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 
Bc-sse . | Sol-fa Notation. A B 
I will sing unto the Lord." Anthem for Festival or General | ‘ 
Use. By Sir Joun Goss “a. oo we we Oe No. 942. ‘* Elfin Town.” 
— — } . ‘ » P - — rd 
TWO EXTRA SUPPLEME VTS are given with this Number : GRANVILLE BANTOCK, — 
1 The o VS all wait upon Th nthen m ‘or Harvest. By| C*ILVER, REGINALD.—“O Strength and Stay. 
> ciniamen eS /~J Sacred Song. For Soprano or Tenor (with Chorus 
ad lih.), 2s. 
THE MUSICAL TIMES . *ALLIS, T., AND N. GILES.—Magnificat and Nunc 
% Dimittis. Set to Gregorian Tones with verses in 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— faux-bourdon. Edited by ROyLE Snore. (No. 1039, 
—_ 4 ° . Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
, ay Sana, - i ace o 34 S ne THOMAS. — Magnificat and Nunc 
or every a ition ine ... 0 ofo0 ; sti ~ ‘re j Ss aT y Ss 
One inch (displayed) .. —— © Dimittis. Set to Gregorian Tones with verses in 
Half a Column ... 200 faux-bourdon. Edited by Royie SHore. (No. 1037, 
A Column 400 Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
A Page 710 o 


Ws JOHN GERRARD. — ‘ Pot-Pourri.” 
A Cycle of Fragments. For Orchestra. Full 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. Score. 15s, 
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nal DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., mand YORK. 


** At the Play.” An Allegory on | 


Chorus of Men’s Voices. | 


Four Notes. Set for 


12 cents (6d.). 
**To America.” 
15 cents (8d.). 
AMES, PHILIP.—** The Victory Riders.” 
for Men’s Voices. 25 cents (Is.). 
‘\ ANSFIELD, ORLANDO A.—“‘Eternal Light.” | 
i 


F° RSYTH, CECIL.— 


— 


A Choral Rhythm for Men’s Voices. | 


Part-song | 


Anthem. 12 cents (6d.). 








IMPRESSIONS 


(L'ALMANACH AUX IMAGES). 
A VOCAL SUITE 
For SoLo AND Cuorus oF LapigEs’ VOICEs. 
THE POEM BY 
TRISTAN KLINGSOR. 
The English Version by W. G. ROTHERY. 


THE MUSIC BY 


GUSTAVE FERRARI. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


Orchestral Score by JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 
Parts for Strings, Wood-Wind and Horn (5 players), or Organ, may 
be had on hire. 


| 
| 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
| 


HARVEST OR FESTIVAL ANTHEM. 





“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” | 


BY 


GEORGE A. ARMSTRONG. 


| University Press, 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES 
AND CONDUCTORS 


Messrs. ELKIN & Co., Lrp., desire to draw 
attention to the following specially ‘attractive works 
for Orchestra recently issued. 


SUITE FROM 


“WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS” 
ROGER QU ILTER. 


Full Orchestra (including Piano Conductor) 10 o 
Small ... ike aos a iets ny 7 0 


CORONACH 


(A HIGHLAND LAMENT.) 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


|Full Orchestra (including Piano Conductor) 2 o 


Complete Orchestral List, post free on application, 





ELKIN & CO. LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


MINOR MELODIES 





| Lyrics and Songs for Musical Setting 


BY 


J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 
1921, through Messrs. T. & A. ConsTase, at the 


Edinburgh, at ros. 6@. net per copy, to"the general 
250 pp.,!{Crown 8vo. 


Ready about May, 


public, first edition of 2,000 copies. 


NOTE.—Composers may secure single copies on™ sending one or 


| more of their published songs, as proof of their {dona fides, and 


(PRIZE ANTHEM NORTH OF ENGLAND MUSICAL 
TOURNAMENT, 1919.) 
Price Sixpence. 
| 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 





TWENTY-TWO GUINEAS OFFERED 
FOR 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 


30TH, 


Particulars, stamped envelope : 


JAMES BROADBENT & SON, 


Boston Spa, Yorks. 


Lrp., 


} 


( RCHESTRA.—A large and well-known Choral 

Society in North London DESIRES to CO-OPERATE with 

an efthcient Orchestra in the rende ring of Oratorio, &c., during the 

coming winter. All replies treated in strict confidence. Apply, 
N.C. S.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


VE: VICTOR BEIGEL wishes to SELL a 
Drawing-Room Concert Grand Steinway PIANO. To be 


seen by appointment, arranged by letter only. 18, Howley Place, 
London, W.2. 











| ts. 6d. (to cover cost of packing and postage) to 


THE MISSES HARVEY, Tyrists, 


45, St. Atpan's Roap, Seven KinGs, Essex. 


“MINOR MELODIES" will be followed a few months later by a 
second volume of Lyrics, this time with more tropical settings 
(Mr. Stuart-Young is permanently resident in West Africa) under the 
caption of “ THe Sepuctive Coast.’’ Composers who acquire 
“Minor Melodies,’’ and who wish to hold an early reserve on the 
Lyrics now being written, should ask the Misses Harvey to note 
down their wish for the new volume. It will be supplied to composers 
on the same terms (cost of postage and packing only). 





BLACKBURN’S EDITION OF 


ORATORIOS 


Edited by ARTHUR PEARSON. 
HYMN OF PRAISE, | JUDAS. 
ST. PAUL. | ELIJAH. 

CREATION, | WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
Price 1s. 6¢. each, 25% discount allowed to Choirs purchasing six 
copies or more. 

To introduce, a sample will be sent for 1s., or the six assorted as above 
for 5s., post free to officials, stating position held, when sending 
Ask for samples of our SACRED CANTATAS. A large selection 
to choose from. 


JOHN BLACKBURN Lrtp., Music 


188, CarpiGaNn Roap, Leeps. 


PUBLISHERS, 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 





CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING RUTH 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI 
AND CHORUS AND CHORUS. 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION THE WORDS BY 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY EDWARD OXENFORD 


SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Price Three Shillings: Paper boards, Five Shillings. Price Four Shillings; Paper boards, Six Shillings 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100; 
String Parts, price 13s. 6d.; Full Score, MS.; Wind Parts, 21s. 5d. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST HARVEST CANTATA 


Full Score and Orchestral parts can be hired. 














FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HENRY KNIGHT ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY THE MUSIC BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. JULIUS HARRISON. 
Price Two Shillings. Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, tod.; Words only, 9s. 6d. per 109. Tonic Sol-fa, 1tod.; Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100. 
THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS — CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. JOHN E. WEST. 
Price Two Shillings. aes 


Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100. Price Four Shillings. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns. 


HARVEST-TI DE Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


a FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 





























BY ov 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 
Price Two ee Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Price Two Shillings. 
ords only, 6s. 6d. per 100 Full Score, 21s; String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 9s. 8d. 
Full Score aul Orchestral | Parts can be hired Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100. 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price Two Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
“ Tonic{Sol-fa, 8d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100. 
Music to the Hymns. Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 9s. 9d.; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from Tus Hymnary. | Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence. | Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN oss) , 
Harvest Hymn sy J. oP A, MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
Price Three-Halfpence. } HEARTS 
ee es oe Gee eae Harvest Caror sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Twopence. 
Harvest Carrot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
rice Twopence. Words only, ts. 4d. p oo. 
Price Twopence Words on y, 1s. 4d. pers oO LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. By J. BARNBY. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. On Card, Price Three-Halfpence. 
Words only, 3s. per 100. 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price Three — x ~ Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. | Price Three Halfpence each. 
rds only, 3S. per 100, | 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Choruses only, 2s. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. per too, 


| 
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NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD 
A. M. GOODHART. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


Price e Fourpence. 


FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE 
JOHN E. WEST. 
Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices. 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 
IIERBERT W. WAREING. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


FEAR pata O LAND 
OMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


LORD OF THE HARVEST 
COMPOSED BY 
R. REDHEAD, 
Epvirep sy ALFRED REDHEAD. 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 
COMPOSED BY 
H. A. CHAMBERS. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
OMPOSED BY 
W. NAYLOR. 


Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


AND GOD SAID 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Fourpence. 


YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 
COMPOSED BY 
OLIVER KING. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 
COMPOSED BY 
E. C. BAIRSTOW. 


Price Fourpence. 


THE ETERNAL GOD IS THY REFUGE 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Fourpence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
(From the rooth Psalm.) 
COMPOSED BY 
EBENEZER PROUT. 

Price Fourpence;: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SION 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 









































LONDON : 


AND THE EARTH WAS REAPED 
EDWARD S$. CRASTON. 


Price Sixpence. 


O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepencey 


IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS 
COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 
COMPOSED BY 
W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Frice Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN GOD 
(From “‘SEEDTIME AND HARVEST") 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
COMPOSED BY 
ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
COMPOSED BY 
BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD 
MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price _Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 
Ww. WOLSTENHOLME. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 
STRENGTH 


COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
COMPOSED BY 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


O HOW GREAT IS THY GOODNESS 
(From “THE RAINBOW OF PEACE”) 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 





























Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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MUSIC FOR HARVEST 


AND OTHER SEASONS. 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantae. 





SERVICES. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS tw E—Cuant Service ... oa 4d 
BENEDICITE wE ... oe on ons 2d. 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE | IN E ene we ove 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 1s ‘E coe we 4d. 
CANTATE DEUS iw E ooo ose ose ose 4d. 
COMMUNION SERVICE wE ..... “ _ wee -_ Is 
ANTHEMS. 
BLESSED BE THOU—Fouwr Votcss ... a - oe 4d 
a" o o Tonic Sot-ra ... on om ats 2d. 
THINE, O LORD—Suort AntTHEM one one wi os 2d. 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS ... o wee mn one eve 4d. 
.  Tomtc Sot- FA one own oe 2d. 
I WAS GL AD—F ESTIVAL ANTHEM ” = - 4d. 
HARVEST OR FESTIVAL HYMN, with wende - 


“Sinc To THE Lorp”™ . ‘an on 1d. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise wy <A tend to popularise 
the Church Service.""—Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
‘“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified.''—A/usical Times, April1, 1891. 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."' ‘* Deserve extensive sesognition and use.’ 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &e. &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


taff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Sif Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... ese eco ese 4d. 3 
While the earth remaineth ose ons ose exe 4d. 3d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord ese one os 4d 3d. 
SERVICES 
Service in G exe exe wus ons ese 2s. 1s.4d 
Or, separately :— = 
Te Deum ... oe ess ose ons ad. 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia Obern ese _ ose 3d 3d. 
Benedictus one exe one ann exe 3d. 3d. 
Jubilate... o one ose 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion eve ow vet 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above . a ccs 3d. 3d. 
Amen ditto = ow ai 14d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... on cco 4d. 3d. 
Service tn Cuant Form (No. 1) ove exe eT. 4d tod. 
Or, separately -— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... cos ose 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion on ese 8d. 6d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis on eee 4d. 3d 
Te Deum in B flat . - eve 4d. 3d. 
Magnificat and Nuns dimittis in Cc (partly Unison)... 4d. 2a 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D_... exe 4d. 3d. 
a 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . _ 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 2s 1s. 4d 


London: Novetto anp Company, LimiTep. 





Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 


“ THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD." 
“SUN OF MY SOUL." 
“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 
“ DIVINE LOVE." 
“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 
“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 
“ THE NAZARENE." 
“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brooxgs). 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
THE JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


HEREFORD 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


THE 
DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
THE POEM BY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 
THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 38). 


Price Seven Shillings ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, Choruses only, ‘Three Shillings. 


THE APOSTLES 
AN ORATORIO FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 49). 
Price Ten Shillings ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, Choruses only, Five Shillings. 


STABAT MATER 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
THE MUSIC BY 


A. DVORAK. 


Price Five Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, Three Shillings. 














15, CANNON PassaGeE, BIRMINGHAM. 


BEFORE THE PALING OF 
THE STARS 


CHRISTMAS HYMN 
BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
SET TO MUSIC FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA BY 


BENJAMIN J. DALE. 
Price Two Shillings. 


COME, REDEEMER OF 
OUR RACE 


CANTATA FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOL! 
AND CHORUS 


COMPOSED BY 
J. S. BACH 
Epitep BY Sirk Ivor ATKINs. 
Price Two Shillings. 


QUINTET 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 84). 
Price Twenty Shillings. 


CONCERTO 


FOR VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 85). 








Arrangement for Violoncello 2n1 Pianoforte. 
Price Twelve Shillings. 


LonpDon : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LimITED 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 





Messrs. NOVELLO & CO., Limttep, beg leave to announce that they have a good supply 
of Copies of the 


HANDEL FESTIVAL 


SELECTIONS 


FOR THE YEARS 1g06 AND 1912, 


which they will supply in quantities to Choral Societies only at the special price of 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


1906. 
PART I. (174 pages.) 
A SELECTION FROM “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 


1, Recrr. ... Now there arose a new King 
2, DouBLE CHORUS ... 
6, DouBLE CHORUS ... 
7, DousLe CHorws ... 
12, DouBLE CHORUS ... 
13. DouBLE CHorus 

14. CHORUS 

15. DouBLE CHORUS ... 
16, Cuorus 


He spake the word 


He rebuked the Red Sea 

He led them through the deep 
But the waters 

And Israel saw that great work 
And believed the Lord 


22, DvuET ... The Lord is a man of war 
24. DousLe CHorus ... Thy right hand, O Lord 

28, AIR ... ... The enemy said 

34. AIR ... . Thou shalt bring them in 


. The Lord shall reign 
36. Rect. ... For the horse of Pharaoh 
37. Dovusi_e Cuorus ... The Lord shall reign 
38. Recir. ... And Miriam the prophetess 
39. SOLO AND Cuorvus Sing ye to the Lord 


35. DousLe CHorvs 


PART II. 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 


OVERTURE ** Siroe” 
AIR iis Return, O God of Hosts (Samson) 
CHOKUs ... See the proud chief (Deborah) 
AIR More sweet is that name (Seme/e) 
AIR .. Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre ( Joshua) 
REcIt. AND AIR I rage (Acis and Galatea) 
O ruddier than the cherry (4c¢s and 
Galate a) 
CHorvs ... Then round about the starry throne 
(Samson) 
Alk Lord, to Thee ( 7heodora) 
MENUET... . ** Berenice ” 
Alk AND CHorvs _ Still caressing, and caressed (4/ces¢e) 
Recir. anp Ain {V here shall I fly? | (Her ules) 
See, see they come | 


AIR AND CHORUS 
St. Cectlia’s Day) 


CHoKUs , Gird on thy sword (.Saz/) 
APPENDIX. 

AIR Care Selve (.4/a/an/a) 

Recir, Frondi tenere } (Xerxes) 

AIk Ombra ma fii | “°° 

Alk Si tra I ceppi (Berenice) 

AIR Let the bright Seraphim (Samson) 


And the children of Israel sighed 


He gave them hailstones for rain 


The trumpet’s loud clangor (Ode for 
ReEcIT. AND AIR 


| AIR 


| AIR 


IQ12. 
PART I. (191 pages.) 
A SELECTION FROM ‘** SAMSON,” 
No. 
1, OVERTURE , 

3. CHORUS... Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound 
13. RECIT. ... Matchless in might 
14. AIR Total eclipse 


16. CHORUS... 
20. RECIT. ... 
21. AIR 
31. CHORUS... 
35. AIR 
57. AIR 
67. CHORUS... 
78. AIR 
79. CHORUS... 
87. AIR = 
88. CHORUS... 
95. AIR 
96. CHORUS... 


O first created beam 

The good we wish for 

Thy glorious deeds 

Ther round about the starry throne 
Return, O God of hosts 

Honour and arms 

Fixed in His everlasting seat 
Great Dagon has subdued our foe 
Great Dagon has subdued our foe 
Ye sons of Israel 

Weep, Israel 

Let the bright Seraphim 

Let their celestial concerts 


PART II. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 


ORCHESTRA 
Cuorvs 
REcIT. 
AIR 

REciT. AND AIR 


AND AIR 


CHORUS 
AIR 
ORCHESTRA 


REcIT. AND AIR 


Soo AND CHorRvUs 


RECIT. AND AIR ; 


REcItT. AND AIR 


ORCHESIRA 


AIR 
AIR 


ReEciT. AND AIk 





Concerto Grosso for Strings (No. 1) 
Wretched lovers (4c7s and Galatea) 
Rasserena, O Madre ) 
Rendi ’1 sereno al ciglio } 
Lusinghe pitt care (4 /essandro) 
~ here my love} (devs and Galatea) 
ove in her eyes } 
Ye tutelar gods (Be/shazsar) 
Vinto é P amor (O/¢/one) 
Dance of Sailors ( Rodrigo) 
Tyrannic love} 
Ye verdant hills } 
As from the power (S¢. Cectlia’y Day) 


(Sosarme) 


(Susanna) 


APPENDIN. 
O worse than death fe ; 
Angels, ever bright and fair | ' Theodora) 
Deeper and deeper still } 
Wait her, Angels j (Jephtha) 
Frondi Tenere } 
Ombra mai fii } 
Del Minacciar del vento (O¢/one) 
Overture (Gustine) 
Si tra i ceppi (Berenzce) 


(.Serse) 


“Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre ” (Joshua) 


Where’er you walk (See/e) 
{ I feel the Deity within ) 
( Arm, arm, ye brave j { Judas) 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Price SEVEN SHILLINGS EACH. 


No. 1. 

.. Th. Dubois 
Edward Elgar 
. W. Faulkes 


Interlude ° 
Chanson de Matin .. 
Fantasia on the old melody “ Urbs Beata” 


There is a green hill far — ° . Ch. Gounod 
Marche aa... Alexandre Guilmant 
Ave Maria e A. Henselt 


‘Alfred Hollins 


Grand Cheeur No. 2. oe 
.. Edwin H. Lemare 


Andantino in D flat . 


Chanson Triste P. Tschaikowsky 
Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin,” Act I. os . R. Wagner 
Romanza os . W. Wolstenholme 


Allegretto in E flat .. . W. Wolstenholme 


No. 2. 
Chanson de Nuit Edward Elgar 
Alla Marcia Myles B, Foster 
Minuetto ee oe os ve Alexandre Guilmant 
Lied .. oe oe ee ee oe ee H. Hofmann 


Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
Spring Song .. - Alfred Hollins 
The urfew Edward J. Horsman 


Pastorale in E 
Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt 
Cantique d'Amour 


.. Edwin H. Lemare 
e Franz Liszt 
on Theo. Wendt 
. W. Wolstenholme 


The Seraph's Strain . ee ° 
Le Carillon ° ea ae . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 3. 

Scherzo in A flat ee ee Edward C. Bairstow 
Melody S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Serenade ve . H. Hofmann 
Bridal March.. ‘Alfred Hollins 
Berceuse . Edwin H. Lemare 
Melodie in E . S. Rachmaninofi 
Aubade . A. Strelezki 
Nocturne in C sharp n minor P. Tschaikowsky 
Procession to the Minster (‘‘ L obengrin ' ') ot R. Wagne: 
Passacaglia “Jobn E. West 


Fantasia upon the Plain- -song Meledy 
“Ad coenam Agni” ° 
Allegretto in A flat .. 


“ Healey Willan 
° . W. Wolstenholme 
“No. 4. 
S. Coleridge-Taylon 
. Joseph Holbrooke 
Alfred Hollins 
Bernard Johnson 


Arietta . ee ee 
Souvenir de Printemps ee ee 
Andante in D.. ee 
PavaneinA .. 


Harmonies du Soir .. ‘ oe Karg-Elert 
Grand Cortége . Edwin H. Lemare 
Allegro alla Marcia . -A. L. Peace 


j. Rheinberger 
P. Tschaikowsky 


Visione. . ee oe ee ee 
Chant sans Paroles 

Prelude to Act Il. (“ Die Meistersinger “- 
Allegro Pomposo 

Canzona ° 


we John E. 
. W. Wolstenholme 


. R. Wagner | 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 


Crotn, TEN SHILLINGS EACH. 


PrP Sy oveeynr 


PP SY OYEY Ds 


No. 5. 
our de Noces. ee *- Stuart Archer 
estival Prelude « on “ Ein’ feste Burg ' wa" W. Faulkes 
Legend .. oe - Harvey Grace 
Allegretto Pastorale |. os ee oe . M. Higgs 
Benediction “pad ee Alfred Hollins 
Sursum Corda .. ee oe ohn N. foe 
Alla Marcia... ohn N. Ireland 
Adagio Cantabile ° win H. Lemare 
Fanfare .. . a os os os ee f. Lemmens 
Intermezzo os os oe se es -- B. Luard-Selby 
Easter Morn... es ohn E. W 
Finale in B flat .. se ee W. Wolstenholme 
No. 6. 
Nocturne Thomas F. Dunhill 
Postludium .. William — 
Andante Tranquillo. . H. M 
In Springtime ee ee os Alfred Hae 
Madriga , , ae . Edwin H. Lemare 
Triumphal March J. Lemmens 
Allegro in B flat F. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Choral Prelude on “ Rockingham " C. Hubert H. Parry 
Preludium Pastorale ° ee ‘ J. Stainer 
omance in F minor ee ee oe ° Tschaikowsky 
Romance in A flat H. Sandiford Turner 
Festal Commemoration John E. West 
No. 7 (F ‘uneral Music). | 
Funeral March (Pia macterte Sonata, Op. 26) Beethoven 
Blest are they that mourn (Requiem) - - rs ahms 
Funeral March es Sonata, vo 35) o Chopin 
Funeral March .. William I aulkes 
Funeral March (“ Saul’ Dia Handel 
Handel 


I know that my Redeemer liveth (“ Messiah ) 
Funeral March (“‘ Lieder ohne Worte ") ° 
O rest in the Lord (“ Elijah”) 

Marche Solonnelle .. ° 

Marche Funébre . os 
Finale from ** Sy mphonie Pathetique’ : 


. Mendelssohn 
- Mendelssohn 

Schubert 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 


Lament ° se John E. West 
“No. 8 (Christmas Music). 

Chorale Prelude, ‘‘ In dulci jubilo ” ‘ ° ‘ J. S. Bach 

Pastoral Sy mphony (“‘ Christmas Oratorio ). «- J. S. Bach 

Quem Vidistis, Pastores .. ‘ a .. W. T. Best 

Venite in Bethlehem ee oe oe -- W. T. Best 


. Frederic H. ¢ owen 
William Fautkes 
“ Handel 

Theodore Kuilak 
. J. Lemmens 
TT Merkel 


December—Christmas Mern 

Fantasia on Old Christmas Carols . 
For unto us a Child is born (“‘ Messiah "’) 
Pastorale oe ee ae ° 
Chorus of Shepherds 

Christmas Pastorale 


A Christmas Pastoral os we Luard-Selby 
Fantasy on Two C “hristmas Carols yeh E. West 
(** The First Nowell ” and “* Good King Wenceslas. ) 


SHORT PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN 


Price Two SHituinGc Bach Book. 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chietly as Introductory Voluntaries to Divine Service. more especially in those churches where 


the time allowed fur such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


Boox I. 


Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 
Andante ee W. G. Alcock 
Largamente ee . George J. Bennett 
Andante Religioso .. Myles B. Foster 
Andantino . Alfred Hollins 
Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
Larghetto Charles J. May 


ee ohn E. West 
° ohn E. West 
W. Wolstenholme 


Andante con Moto .. ° 
Andantino quasi Allegretto 
Andante 

Boox Il, 


Andante con Moto .. Thomas Adams 


Con Moto W. G, Alcock 
Moderato , H. A. Chambers 
Marziale, poco Lento. Myles B. Foster 
Moderato . Alfred Hollins 
Andantino Alfred Hollins 
Adagio... Charles J. May 
ye Hymnus " ‘Andante e Sostenuto ohn Ek. West 
Andante Serioso ohn E. West 


Adagio.. os ee os .. W. Wolstenholme 
300K Ill, 
Moderato e Legato .. ee ee Thomas Adams 


Moderato ‘ es ee W. G. Alcock 
Andante con Moto .. . George J. Bennett 
Andante H. A. Chambers 


Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
ohn E. West 
ohn E. West 
olstenholme 


Gri azi0so molto Espressivo .. 

“Song without Words *—Con Moto 
Andante ée ‘ 
Andante Dolente 
Andante Pastorale . oe oe ee 
Adagio .. ae a6 es ee ee oo 





Lonpon : 
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3 
4 
5: 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
oO. 
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Boox IV. 
** Elevation "—Andante e =e oe -» Thomas Adams 
Andante Religioso ae ° ° oe Myles B. Foster 
“Simplicity "—Andante .. ee ae Barry M. Gilholy 
Largamente R. G. Haili 
* Dialogue’ "Andante Grazioso .. Charles H. LI 
Andantino ee ee Arthur W. Marchant 
Con Moto Moderato ee William Sewell 
Andante Amabile oe - oe - William Sewell 
Andante e oe ee os ee Clement M. Spurling 
Andante Sostenuto .. es as -. F. Cunningham Woods 

Book V. 
** Invocation "—Andante Grazioso ee . | Thomas Adams 
Andante con Moto .. ° . Percy E. Fletcher 
Poco Adagio .. ee Myles B. Foster 
Andante Espressivo . . Ignace Gibsone 
Adagio .. ve oe Alfred Hollins 
Poco Lento .. “ on oe . Charles H. Lloyd 
Andante Dolente.. ee ee Arthur W. Marchant 


os William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 


Andantino con Tenerezza .. 

Andante con Moto .. ° ee . 
Adagio Molto.. oe ee ee oe 
Boox VI. 


Dolente oe bi . Edmund T. Chipp 
Andante Sostenuto .. Myles B. Foster 
Andantino . G. Hailing 
Con Moto Alfred Hollins 


- . Lemmens 
Arthur W. Marchant 
° Charles J. May 

Albert Robins 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 


“Communion "—Cantabile 

Andante Religioso .. ee 

Lento .. ve ee ee ee ee 
Larghetto . 
Adagio e Mesto 

Andante Affetuoso .. 


COMPANY, Limirep. 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


No. Recent NuMBERS s. d. 
fo. THREE CHORALE PRELUDES ... Harold E. Darke 3 o 
61. SOLEMN PRELUDE Hugh Blair 1 6 
62. INTERMEZZO Hugh Blair 2 3 
63. CAPRICCIETTO Hugh Blair 2 3 
64. PosTLUDE ... “ oni on Hugh Blair 1 6 
65 PostLupe (with Violins ad /ié.) A. C. Mackenzie 1 6 
66. FANTASIA ON THE TUNE “ Twrowyn" . T.J. Morgan 2 3 
67. Minvet ... Alfred Hollins 2 3 
68. ErttHaALAMIUM - ..Alfred Hollins 2 3 
69. Tree SHort Pieces ... ... S. Coleridge-Taylor 2 3 
70. TOccaTa ..A. P. F. Botly 2 3 
m. A SOUVENIR H. Douglas 2 3 
72. LAMENT J. A. Sowerbutts 2 3 
73. Eveciac Pretupe . G.J. Bennett 2 3 
7. CrapLe Sone . R.G. Hailing 1 6 

. Cuorace Fantasia on “Herncetn"’  ... J. E. Wallace 3 0 


75 
76. Toccata anp Fucvue ("* The Wanderer "’) 
C. Hubert H. Parry 


77. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO Alec Rowley 
78. ScneRzo 

79. . G. J. Bennett 

80. Ch. Quef 1 
}. A. Sowerbutts 2 


. Turee Pre_upes 
Désesporr ... ° 
&t. Caprice in D FLAT 


Lonéon: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


CHORALE PRELUDES FOR 
THE ORGAN 


BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(New Series), No. 1. 

CONTENTS. 

. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Dundee.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘* Hampton.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “ Old 104th.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Melcombe.” 


ne 


ay SS Ww 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘St. Ann’s.” 
SECOND SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR TIIE ORGAN 
(New Series), No. 45. 
CONTENTS. 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘Croft’s 136th.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“‘ Martyrdom.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Thomas.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ St. Mary.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Eventide.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Hanover.” 


~~ 


SVP e pm 


Ns 


Price Seven SHILLINGS EACH SET 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





3 6 
1 6 
. G. J. Bennett 2 3) 
23 
6 
3 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Christe Redemptor omnium.” 


TWENTY 
SHORT AND EASY 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


PIECES 


7. 
bg 


PEN AVEY Em 





SET I. 
Andante Alfred H. Allen 
Spring Song ... W. H. Bell 
Andante con Moto ... G. J. Bennett 
Song of Thanksgiving Josiah Booth 
Church Preludes No. 5 R. E. Bryson 
Postlude . H. Elliot Button 
Postlude _ G. Calkin 
Prelude .. Percy E. Fletcher 
Andante . J. W. Gritton 
Allegro Moderato . Kate Loder 
Allegro. Op. 21 Gustav Merkel 


Gustav Merkel 
J. T. Pye 

oon . A. Redhead 
. J. Varley Roberts 
C. Steggall 

John E. West 

John E. West 

Kate Westrop 

W. G. Wood 


Andante. Op. 162 ... id oa ss 

Introductory Voluntary on the Russian Hymn 
Prelude No. 2 ide 
Larghetto and Allegro 
Allegretto Pastorale... 
Contemplation 

Postlude ws 
Moderato Maestoso... 
Andante Pastorale ... 


SET Il. 
Allegretto Grazioso ... ... George J. Bennett 
Church Prelude . R. Ernest Bryson 
Andante Tranquillo ood George Calkin 
For Holy Communion ... J. Baptiste Calkin 
Postlude Percy E. Fletcher 
Largo ... Handel 
Berceuse . - fo .. Oliver King 
Adagio, from Sonatina No. 2 Kuhlau 
Allegretto . Kate Loder 


G. F. Wesley Martin 
Gustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 

Joseph Rheinberger 


Andante in G... ioe on 
Andante Quasi Allegretto ... 
Cavatina in G 


13. Epilogue 
14. Andante in A... .. J. Varley Roberts 
15. Andante inG... Charles Steggall 
16. March in G one soe _ Henry Smart 
17. Andante Doloroso (** Marcia Funebre "’) John E. West 
18. Pastoral Melody John E. West 
19. Andante - Kate Westrop 
20. Allegretto Grazioso ... W. G. Wood 
SET Il. 
No. 
1. Melody... A. Herbert Brewer 
2. Maestoso ose George Calkin 
3. Ave Maria .. Edward T. Chipp 
4. Interlude . Percy E. Fletcher 
5. Intermezzo Alan Gray 
6. Postlude - ‘ Alex. Guilmant 
7. Sursum Corda ain vai -_ on John Ireland 
8. Lieder Ohne Worte No. 22 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
9. Andante Gustav Merkel 
10. Duettino in G... Ernest Newton 
11. Cavatina Joachim Raff 
12. Monologue No. 5 J. Rheinberger 
13. MelodyinF ... . Anton Rubinstein 
14. Dreaming ° Schumann 
15. The Poet Speaks Schumann 
16. Soft Voluntary B. Luard-Selby 
17. Menuetto Berthold Tours 
18. Aspiration eos John E. West 
19. Sketch in C minor ... John E. West 
20. Andante con Moto ... sam oe a W.G. Wood 


SET IV (ia the press). 
Prick, PAPER COVER, Five SHILLINGS EACH Ser. 
Criorn, Eicut SHILLINGS EACH SET. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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1. “My true love hath my heart 
Good-night 


I, O Mistress Mine 
2. Take, O take those lips away 


5. 


}. “To Althea, from prison 


*Thine eyes still shined for me 
*When lovers meet again 
*When we two parted 


whee 


1. *A stray nymph of Dian 
2. *Proud Maisie 
3}. *Crabbed age and youth 


“When comes my Gwen 
*And yet I love her till I die 
*Love is a bable 


awn 


1. Ona time the amorous Silvy 
2. Follow a shadow 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing 


1. Whence 
2. Nightfall in winter 
}} Marian 


I. Three aspects eee 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrew’s) 
3. The witches’ wood 


1. My heart is like a singing bird 
2. Gone were but the winter cold 
}. A moment of farewell 


One golden thread... 

The spirit of the Spring 
What part of dread eternity 
The blackbird 


awe 


1. When the dew is falling 
2. To Blossoms 
3. Rosaline 


LONDON: 


C HUBERT H. 


Price Five SHILLINGS NET. 


EACH 


Si 


Shakespeare 
. Shakespeare 
When icicles hang by the wall 


1. *To Lucasta, on going to the wars 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart 


me Ele 


Langa 


Jul 


A Lullaby 


SET, 


Philip Sidney 


wR 


\GLISH LYRIC 


MUSIC BY 


PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 


| 3. 
4 


_ Shelley 


Where shall the lover rest 
Willow, Willow, Willow ... 


SECOND SET. 





3 
4. 


No longer mourn for me ... 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Shake J beare 


THIRD SET. 


Lovelace | 4. 
Be addoe si5 
Lovelace | ©. 





FOURTH 
F merson | 4. 
Mite hell | 5. 
. Byron | 0, 
FIFTH 
tan Sturgts | 4. 
Scott | 5 
Shakespeare | 0. 


SIXTH 
E. O. Jones | 4. 
. Anon. | 5 
. -inon, | ¢ 
SEVENTH 
. Anon, | 4. 


Thome 


Ben Jonson | 5. 
2) Heywood 6. 


*Why so pale and wan 
Through the ivory gate 
Of all the torments 

SET. 

Weep you no more 


There be none of beauty’s daughters 
Bright star . 


SET. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Love and laughter.. 

A * girl to her glass ... 

‘ .. &. O. Jones 


SET. 


*A lover’s garland ... 

At the hour the long day ends 
Under the greenwood tree 
SET. 

O never say that I was false of heart 


EIGHTH SET. 


Julian Sturgis|4. Dirge in woods 
Langdon Elwyn Mite hell 5. Looking backward 
George Meredith|©6,. Grapes . 
NINTH SET. 
Vary E. Colertdge| 4. Whether I live 
Vary E. Coleridge|5. Armida’s garden 
Mary E. Coleridge|6. The maiden . 
There Mary E. Coler ‘deg re 


Christina Rossetti | 4. 
Iilan Cunningham | 5 


TENTH SET. 





Julian Sturgis \ 0. 


Julia 
lifred Perc 
Autho 


I/tred Perce 


Julia 


ELEVENTH 
Chatterton | 5. 
val Graves | 0, 
r unknown | 7. 
val Graves | 8, 

TWELFTH 
Chatterton | 4. 


Herrick > 
Lodge 


T he sound of hidden music 
* Published separately, price 1s, Od. 





NOVE 


LLO AND 





The child and the twilight 
From a city window 
One silent night of late 


SET. 
The faithful lover ... 
If I might ride on puissant wing. 
WwW hy art thou slow 
She is my love beyond all thought 
SET. 
Wher the sun’s great orb... 
Dream pedlary _... ° 
O World, O Life, O Time 

Julia Chatterton 


COMPANY, LiMiTED 


Beaumont & 


Alfred P. 
Alfred P. 


Alfred P. 





colt 

Sha feare 
Sha ‘Peare 
Shake pears 
ut Aling 


Jul van Sturgi 
William Walsh 


Anon, 
Byron 
Keat 


Fletcher 
Arthur Butler 
Julian Sturgi 


Graves 
Grave 


Shakespeare 


Shakestear 
Herric 


"Julian Sturg 


George Meredith 
Julian Sturgi 
Julian Sturgi 


Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. 
Mary E. 


Coleridge 
Coleridge 


Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
Langdon Elwyn 
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ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


(VOLUMES I. AND IL) 
Price ion es ‘ian oe Eighteen Shillings each. 





PREFACE. 
Tuis Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, ballads, carols, 
chanteys, &c., from the Author’s Collection of traditional music which, in his opinion, are the most 
characteristic and most suitable for purposes of publication. 
The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country districts of England and 
among the English inhabitants of the Southern Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises 
—counting variants, and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number of 


these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, but, as the Somerset Series, i 
in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely F 
to be made to it, the Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. it 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Litep. t 

— - ) ; 


THE BARLESS PSALTER. 


POINTED FOR USE WITH ANGLICAN CHANTS 
AN EASY BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 


CONTAINING fi 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID, | 

THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS, 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED if 

Together with Short Notes on the Text and a full Explantory Pretace I 


WALTER MARSHALL, M.A., 


AND 


SEYMOUR PILE, M.A.,_ F.R.C.O. 





oye 





Imperial 32mo, Price Two Shillings net. Demy 8vo, Large Type, Price Five Shillings net. i 
THE, BARLESS PSALTER CHANTS h 








Price, Paper, Two Shillings net; Cloth, Three Shillings net. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO & COMPANY, LIMITED. . 
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VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 
EMIL BEHNKE 


Teacher of Voice Culture and Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, 
AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE 


M.A., Mus. D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O., Director of Studies, Trinity College of Music. 


In separate Books for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
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Price ve one Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“** Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 

** Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 

**T like the exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious.” 

** A personal experience enables me to speak in the highest terms of Mr. Behnke’s method, which is absolutely 
invaluable for increasing the power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice; and I am glad to be able to recommend 
the exercises as being thoroughly practical and most useful.” 


** May be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students, and even to practised singers.” 

** The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of benefit with a minimum of fatigue. 
They are melodious and natural, and are consequently pleasant of performance.” 

** Besides the high commendation which we can give them as voice-training exercises fer se, they possess the 
additional merit of being very melodious throughout.” 

“* The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these exercises have been written will commend 
them to the notice of professors and students alike.” 

**Tt may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purp s2s of voice cultivation are to be met with.” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK. SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. 
And may be had of all Music Sellers. 








SOME ATTRACTIVE RUSSIAN PIANO ALBUMS. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 
Six Volumes in Progressive Order, Edited by ANNIE T. WESTON. 
CONTAINING PIECES BY 


AMANI, ARENSKY, BARMOTIN, CATOIRE, EIGES, GLIERE, GOEDICKE, 
LADOUKHIN, LANDSTEIN, MAYKAPAR, METNER, PACHULSKI, PANTCHENKO, 
REBIKOV, SCRIABIN, SELIVANOV, TCHEREPNIN, anp ZOLOTAREYV. 


3s. net cash each Volume. 


GLIERE PACHULSKI 


TEN SELECTED PIECES SEVEN SELECTED PIECES. 
3s. net cash. 3s. net cash. 
REBIKOV TCHEREPNIN 
TEN SELECTED PIECES. EIGHT SELECTED PIECES. 
3s. net cash. 3s. net cash. 





J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 
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